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stated the problem as follows: 

“I gather from. my conversations with 
other commissioners, and from the re- 
sponses to my questionnaire to company 
presidents, that the most important in- 
vestment questions today may be traced 
directly to the current trend away’ from 
bond holdings and toward more profitable 
investments, and in their apparent order 
of importance, are as follows: Improve- 
ments to the Wales-Merriam Act; 
Stocks versus bonds generally; Insur- 
ance Company stocks; The Quantum of 
Individual Investments; Collateral 
Loans; Other minor questions. 

Early in his address, referring to the 
communications he had received from 
the companies, he said: 

“What impresses me most in these re- 
sponses is that the problems of the com- 
panies are the problems of the supervis- 
ing officials, and vice versa, because the 
leaders of these great institutions, deeply 
sensitive of grave responsibility, are as 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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—Organized Service— : 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY = 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. os 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 Fur 


T d § 

LEYENDECKER BRANCH BRONX DIVISION Hall 
225 Broadway 566 Courtlandt Avenue Sales 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: Melrose 2225 try by 
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Penn Mutual Agents 
Hear Star Speakers 


50 AT CHATEAU FRONTENAC 





Sales and Educational Features Mark 
Sessions; Vice-President Hart Gets 
Silver Service 





With a gathering numbering more than 
500 the Penn Mutual Life agents’ con- 
vention was held this week at the Chat- 
eau Frontenac. Field representatives 


from all sections of the country were 
present and the home office delegation 
alone numbered twenty, headed by 


President William A. Law. Others who 
occupied prominent places in the con- 
vention proceedings were Vice-President 
Hugh 1). Hart, Counsel Robert Dechert, 
Director of Education Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, and General Agents J. Elliott Hall, 
New York; Alexander E. Patterson, Chi- 
cago; Frank H. Davis, Denver; and John 
A. Stevenson, home office agency mana- 
ger and New York general agent. In 
addition to attending the convention ses- 
sions each home office executive kept 
ofice hours and by appointment met 
agents who had matters to discuss. It 
was a business convention with a mini- 
mum of diversion on the program. 

The program was put together by 


Vincent B. Coffin and organized selling 


was the general theme. Monday’s ses- 
sion had for chairman Will O. Ferguson, 
one of the company’s Los Angeles gen- 
eral agents. 

President Law was the first speaker, 
and, illustrating with colored lantern 
slides, he gave an instructive picture of 
the company’s growth in allbranches— 
assets, production, employes. —Espettatty 
interesting to the agents was. Mir-Law’s 
(useription of the various types of in- 
vestment securities, and the spécial in- 
vestment qualities each possesses. 

Hart Di Production 


Vice-President Hart described what 
the Penn Mutual field organization had 
accomplished since it began to use the 
plans introduced two years ago. He an- 
alyzed the production figures of this pe- 
licd, related them to costs, and declared 
ihat the results more than equaled the 
estimates made in the calculations of 
costs and results before the expansion 
frogram was launched. Mr. Hart re- 
ferred to the organizing and educational 
work that had been initiated at the 
dutset, had been carried on two years 
Without interruption, and will be ex- 
tended by the addition of new features 
ilready planned. He concluded with en- 
thusiastic praise for the whole-hearted 
C-operation given by the field repre- 
sentatives, without whose loyalty and pa- 
tence the Penn Mutual could not in 
this short period have risen to so promi- 
tent & position among the greater com- 
pames. A summary of the figures ap- 
Pears in another column. 

The educational portion of the pro- 
fam was started by Vincent Coffin, who 
stated the convention aim. This he de- 
ned as “organized selling,” and said 
that the features of the program would 
e related to that theme. The expected 
result would be that every agent would 

€ given a picture of the field of life in- 
surance service and would witness dem- 
onstrations of how, through organized 

‘ales talls,'to make the most. effective 
Presentations. 

Further to focus the minds of the au- 
ary on organized selling, and to “sell” 
fat idea to any who might not have 
a in it, J. Elliott Hall of New York 
iscussed “Why Organized Selling?” Mr. 
= 18 the author of several organized 
. i talks, and is especially well known 
‘ : underwriters throughout the coun- 
pis €cause of his life income sales dem- 
, Strations at association meetings. He 
i owed how the organized sales talk en- 
tind the agent to compel the-prospect’s 

nd to follow the presentation step by 

(Continued on page 8) 
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‘What Penn Mutual Figures Show 


All Classes of Policies Reflect Gains, Ordinary Life Increase Being 
Over 78%; Average of New Policies $5,024; Average Premium 
and Cash Payments Also Rise; New Agents Produce Big 
Volume; Percentage of Annual Gain Five Times Greater Than 


in Former Years. 


Interest in the results shown by the 
Penn Mutual Life is keen and details 
of the company’s operations as an 
nounced at the Quebec meeting by Vice- 
President Hugh D. Hart were greeted 
with a demonstration. 

In the first seven months of 1929, 
comparing with the first seven months 
of 1928, paid-for new insurance was 
greater in each of the four classes—Or- 
dinary Life, Limited Payment Life, En- 
dowment and Term. The greatest pro- 
portion of increase was in the Ordinary 
Life, the paid-for having been 784 in 
the first seven months of 1929 against 
75.4 in the same period of 1928. 

Average amount of new policies in the 
first seven months was $5,024, compared 
with $4,889 for the same period last year. 
This increase in average policy tends 
to hold down overhead expenses, both in 
the agencies and the home office. 
Average Premium and Cash Payments 


The average amount of premium has 
increased both per policy and per thou- 
sand of insurance. 

Cash payments of premium increased 
during the first seven months at a rate 
fully equalling that of the increase in 
new business. The ratio of increase was 
30%, indicating that new. business is 


















not being obtained byshighepres a 
There was. practically #6 Change in the 

lapse and surrended fate ~ for the ‘first 

half of 1920 when compared with 1928. 


There has been no letting down what- 
ever in the company’s standards of ac- 
ceptance of business. “Probably you can 
all vouch for the fact,” said Mr. Hart. 
And he added: “Judged by all of these 
factors, while fulfilling our purpose of 


building up the company we are sacri- 
ficing nothing of our fine old company’s 
high standards of business.” 

The Penn Mutual is paying for busi- 
ness this year at the rate of $116,000,000 
gain over the rate at which it was pay- 
ing business in 1927. 

Of the 302 American. life insurance 
companies only twenty-two are paying 
for as much business as the Penn Mu- 
tual’s gain after a year and a half of 
the use of its new plans. 

New Agents Produce Big Volume 

New agents who have joined the com- 
pany in the last twelve months are pro- 
ducing paid business at the rate of $65,- 
000,000 annually, and these new agents 
are producing more business than is be- 
ing sold by 88% of the 302 American 
companies. 

The company has at the present time 
slightly less than $2,000,000,000 in force. 

New business paid for during the year 
ending July 31 was 33% greater than in 
the previous similar year, the increase 
being $74,000,000, or 740% of the previ- 
ous similar year’s increase. 

The company’s average annual gain 
in paid for for the five years from De- 
cember 31, 1922, to December 31, 1927, 
was about 61%4%. The percentage of 
gain for the year ending July 31, 1929, 


_aas five r than that aver- 
age. At the ing. .of <the--“man- 
“power” program.on Jantary 1, 1928, the 


first year agentswere producing about 
“$2,250,000 a month. By June W, 1929. 
the production’of first year agents had 
increased 270%. During the same period 
the production of agents more than two 
years with the company had increased 


How An Agent’s Wife Can Be 


A Factor In Husband’s Success 


Mrs. Robert T. Shipley, wife. of the 
Penn Mutual’s general agent at Okla- 
homa City, made her first appearance 
on any platform, at the company’s con- 
vention at Quebec this week. Her talk 
was very practical, containing many sug- 
gestions from her own life insurance ex- 
perience as the wife of a successful gen- 
eral agent. 

- Mrs. Shipley said that there are many 
things a wife can do to help her husband 
be successful in his chosen field. She 
must, of course, first sell herself her hus- 
band’s business if she expects to make 
an intelligent and useful contribution to 
his success. She must be proud of it 


- and interested in it, understanding some- 


thing about his work by keeping herself 
informed of the late developments in the 
business. y 

An important duty of the agent’s wife 
is to keep her husband in a happy, con- 
tented state of mind. She can do this 
in one way by sending him off in the 
morning with a good breakfast and a 
smile, and not threatening him if he isn’t 
home on the dot for dinner in the even- 
ing. These little incidentals make all the 
difference in the world in shaping a 
man’s attitude of mind, Mrs. Shipley be- 
“Tidiness of mind and person 
makes the world look brighter, and your 
work seem easier. Picture the difference 
in the mental attitude of a man who re- 
turns after a hard day’s work to find a 
mussy home and a cross, untidy wife, and 
that of the one who returns after an 
equally hard day’s work, to a neat, clean 
home, and a cheerful, tidy wife.” 


It is also important for the wife to be 
a good listener. She should take an ac- 
tive interest when her husband tells of 
the clever way he handled a big deal, or 
if the whole thing was a flop. So many 
wives are filled with home worries that 
they pour in their husband’s ears imme- 
diately upon his arrival home, that they 
ignore his side of the proposition alto- 
gether. It should work both ways. 

Above all, Mrs. Shipley feels that the 
wife must make her husband keep his 
faith in himself and in his work. That 
isn’t hard when business is going well, 
but when there’s a change and his nerves 
are shattered and he is all tired out and 
longing to go-out and take a salaried 
job, the wife should try to remember 
some encouraging advice she has read 
somewhere, or tell him of the possibili- 
ties of the modern insurance business, 
how he can aspire to become a counsel- 
lor, with a prestige in the business world 
of today. 

The wife can also be a source of pros- 
pects, if she will keep her eyes and ears 
open, Mrs. Shipley said. She should re- 
member some of the gossip that passes 
around at the bridge party or at the 
women’s club and be in a position to give 
her husband some valuable leads. 

Finally, there is the matter of the 
prospective agent. Mrs. Shipley believes 
that the wife has a real opportunity here 
to help her husband sell the business to 
another. Social contacts can do this, and 
while the husband is talking business to 
the other man, his wife can tell the other 
wife something of what it is like to be 
an insurance man’s wife. 


J. A. Stevenson Gives 
Formula for Success 

SCHEDULE OF WORK AND STUDY 

Would Serve as Check on Use of Time; 


Kind of Personal Ten Com- 
mandments 








In a talk before the Penn Mutual cons 
vention at Quebec this week John Ai 
Stevenson, manager of the company’s 
home office agency and general agent at 
New York as well, gave a formula for 
success which he called a “success pro- 
gram.” 


“There are many cases, I realize, where 
the work of the successful Pennmutual- 
ist must necessarily vary from this sched- 
ule,” he said. “But the underwriter who 
gives this program a fair test and doesn’t 
make a success of life insurance selling, 
in my opinion, should consider some 
other line of work. Here is the set-up: 


Type of Work Maximum Time Daily 
Planning work....1 hr. (after 4:30 p. m.) 


Interviewing ..... 6 hrs. (preferably 9-12 
a. m., 1:30-4:30 p. m.j 
SE wesc aaescds 1 hr. (outside of inter- 


viewing hrs.). 

“You can put this program in the form 
of an agreement with yourself—your per- 
sonal ‘ten commandments’: 

Planning 

“IT will take offe hour in the evening 
to plan my work-for the following day. 

“I will make @ list of ten prospect$ 
each day, including three new names and 
two policyholders (assuming you have 
been in the business two or three years); 

“T will arrange my calls according to 
a definite schedule for the conservation 
of time. ' 

Interviewing 

“T will begin interviewing each day not 
later than 9 a. m. 

“1 will devote at least six hours a day 
to interviewing, preferably from 9-12 a: 
m. and 1:30-4:30 p. m. 

4 “TI will average at least eight calls 2 
ay. 
“T will keep an accurate record show- 
ing number of calls, number of inter- 
views obtained and the results of each 
interview. 

Study 

“T will devote one hour a day outside 
of soliciting hours to study in order to 
keep my insurance knowledge up to 
date. 

“T will read at least one good insurance 
periodical each week. 

“T will devote the remaining time to 
studying unfamiliar insurance contracts,, 
new sales plans and the more complex 
forms of insurance. 

“T don’t assume for a moment that any 
Pennmutualist will devote one hour every: 
evening of every week to study, for ex-. 
ample, or that he will make eight calls’ 
every day of every week, but I do think 
that every Pennmutualist should devote’ 


‘at least six hours a week to study and: 


should average at least 45 calls a week. 
What a definite schedule of this kind’ 
gives you is a method of checking on 
yourself. 

“The reason there is’such a high mor- 
tality among college freshmen and the 
reason a great many students fail or 
make mediocre records in college when’ 
their preparatory school records have 
been excellent is that there are no defi- 
nite periods set for preparation and: 
study. As a result, work piles up until, 
at the end of the semester, they are 
snowed under. The same situation ex-' 
ists, I think, in life underwriting. Life 
insurance salesmen fail or are only fairly 
successful because, being in business for: 
themselves, they don’t have definite 
working hours with definite work to do 
during these hours. Consequently, their! 
records are far below the records they’ 
have the ability and capacity to make.” | 
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When Dad’s estate consists of $1,000 Life Insurance, it 
is only a drop in the bucket compared with the family 


expenses which must be met. Build a life insurance estate 


which will assure continued protection for your family. : 





The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


HOME OFFICE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A. L. C. Program For 
Cincinnati Meeting 


EXPECT COOLIDGE MESSAGE 





Aviation, Non-Medical and _ Disability 
Among Problems To Be Discussed 
By Speakers 





The program for the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention, to be held at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, October 15-18, has 
been completed. At the official opening 
a message from Calvin Coolidge, ex- 
president of the United States and a di- 
rector of the New York Life, is ex- 
pected to be read. 

The complete program follows: 

Tuesday 


Legal Section—Opening Remarks of 
Chairman, C. Petrus Peterson, general 
counsel, Bankers Life, Nebraska. “Review 
of Recent Life Insurance Decisions,” 
Claris Adams, secretary and general coun- 
sel, American Life Convention. “Judicial 
Interpretation of Total and Permanent 
Disability Clauses and the Proposed 
Standard Provisions,” J. W. Kinsinger, 
general counsel, Midwest Life. “Ethics 
of Cancellation,” Shepard Bryan, asso- 
ciate counsel, Southern States Life. 
“Right of an Insurance Company to Re- 
cover Proceeds of a Policy in a Disap- 
pearance Case Upon the Reappearance 
of the Insured,” Frank W. Wozencraft, 
of Leake, Henry, Wozencraft & Frank, 
general counsel, American Life. “The 
Effect of Failure to Give Notice of Dis- 
ability Due to Total Incapacity to Act 
in the Matter,” Julius C. Smith, of 
Brooks, Parker, Smith & Wharton, gen- 
eral counsel, Jefferson Standard Life. 


Wednesday 


Address of Welcome.—Hon. Charles S. 
Younger, superintendent of insurance, 
State of Ohio. Address of President, 
Clarence L. Ayres, president, American 
Life, Detroit. “This Modern Age,” Wal- 
ter Head, president, State Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

Home Office Management Section— 
“Budgeting in a Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” Philip Burnet, president, Conti- 
nental American Life. “The General 
Problem of Home Office Management,” 
Edward E. Reid, managing director, The 
London Life, London, Canada. 

Financial Section —“Managing Farms,” 

G. Worsham, supervisor farm loans, 
Connecticut General. 
Home Office Management Section. — 

‘A New Accounting System Between 
Home Office and Field,” G. W. Skilton, 
comptroller, Connecticut General Life. 

Thursday 

Agency Section—“The Home Office 
and Its Agency Department,” H. 
Armstrong, vice-president, Travelers. 
Discussion, E. §. Albritton, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of agencies, 
Southern States Life; Mr. James A. Mc- 
Voy, president, Central States Life. 
What Shall We Do For the Agent Be- 
side Giving Him a Contract and Rate 
Book?” W. W. Jaeger, vice-president 
and Manager of agencies, Bankers Life, 
Towa. Discussion, J. J. Moriarity, vice- 
President, Missouri State Life. Ted M. 

immons, manager U. S. agencies, Pan- 
American Life. “Life Insurance in the 

ational Business Structure,” Leroy A. 
Lincoln, first vice-president and general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life. 

Tinancial_Section.—“Should the Port- 
folio of a Life Insurance Company In- 
cude Common Stocks?” R. H. Loomis 
> Shaw, Loomis & Sayles, Boston. “The 
vestment of Policyholders’ Legal Re- 
serve Life Funds,” H. B. Arnold, presi- 
dent, Midland Mutual Life. 

; Friday 

Should We Exclude the Aviation 
era * Gc B. Robbins, president, Ce- 
“r Rapids Life. “Four Years’ Experi- 
ical” With Life Insurance Without Med- 
cr Examination,” Franklin B. Mead, 
we-President, Lincoln National Life. 

he Disability Problem,” Dr. H. W 


(Continued on Page 12) 





INSURANCE 
STOCK 
PURCHASES 


made at present low prices 
should soon return excel- 
lent profits. Increased 
earnings in both under- 
writing and investment 
departments are resulting 
in larger actual values back 
of the stocks of good in- 
surance companies, and 
these increasing values must 
eventually “be reftected..in: 
higher prices for the securi- 
ties of insurance companies. 
At the present time when 
values are high and prices 
are low, our advice is to 


BUY 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers’ Association 
Members of the Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


75 Maiwen Lanz, New Yorx 
Telephone Beekman 6480 





German Life Manager. . 
Studies Conditions Here 


ALFRED SCHMIDT’S LONG: -VISIT 





Attributes American Public’s Receptive 
Attitude Toward Insurance to Prop- 
erly Trained Agents 





After two months’ study of American 
life insurance methods, Director Alfred 
Schmidt of Leipzig, Germany, manager 
of the Gotha Life Insurance Bank; re- 
turned to his native country last week. 
While here Director Schmidt visited the 
Metropolitan, the New York Life,. the 
Mutual Life, the Guardian and several 
other home offices, coming in contact 
with some of the leading personalities 
in American life insurance. He was’ par- 
ticularly impressed with the work of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford and hopes to apply many of 
the American methods at the Leipzig 
office. German insurance companies are 
customarily called “banks.” : 

Director Schmidt was astonished a 
the American educational methods, the 
way life insurance is held before the 
public eye. The average man in Get- 
many has no conception of life insur- 
ance and what it will accomplish. He 
believes that the high production here 
is due chiefly to putting the people in 
a favorable psychological attitude. 

The methods of hiring and_ training 
agents here was. also altogether new to 
Mr. Schmidt. Life insurance is sold in 
Germany almost entirely on a “rate”. ba- 
sis. The agent talks competitive rates 
and has no conception of “insurance 
needs” as used in this country..--The 
only advertising that the life companies 
do _there..is-.that..showing -the-,costs »of 
their different--plans,...Cempetitions:he+ 
tween. companies. is. thus much. keener) in 


. Germany,..there..not: being the. spirit-of 


co-operation between different: compa- 
nies such as is. found here. : 


Oldest German Life Company’ 


Of course, Mr. Schmidt asserted, ‘life 
insurance is still in its infancy’ in Ger- 
many despite its early start there. His 
company, the Gotha, is the oldest Ger- 
man life company, dating back to 1827. 
It has enjoyed a steady and--conserva- 
tive gain each year. Because it has 
been a little more selective, several oth- 
er companies. have eclipsed it in size. 
But size alone means nothing in Mr. 
Schmidt’s estimation. His attitude: is 
much the same as that of many progres- 
sive life insurance companies in the 
United States. He has found. that: the 
foundation and organization of American 
companies have developed in; the public 
mind an attitude very necessary for ad- 
vancement, in his opinion. | ; 

Besides gaining a very favorable. im- 
pression of life insurance in this coun- 
try, Mr. Schmidt was highly impressed 
with America generally. He crossed the 
continent to California, and was amazed 
at the scenery of the West and the ag- 
ricultural sections of the Middle West. 
He sees unlimited possibilities for fur- 
ther progress in the United States in all 
realms of business. | 

After the War 


Director Schmidt entered life insur- 
ance more by accident than by plan. 
After the war, he became the English 
correspondent in the American depart- 
ment of the second largest German 
bank, the “Direction of Discount So- 
ciety” in Berlin. His job was a difficult 
one at that time, in 1919, as can be imag- 
ined. He-was able, however, to keép’in 
touch with: American conditions through 
his contact with the big American banks, 
many of which he visited while in this 
country. P LAID 

He became the director ‘of the foreign 
exchange department of the bank, but 
felt that he needed more contact with 
actual conditions in Germany; so’ in’ 1925 
he left the bank to study industries, fac- 
tories and general’ trade ‘conditions on 
the continent. In this way he met sev- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Complete Occupational 
Study of Mortality 


‘JOINT COMMITTEE’S REPORT 





Copies of Important Investigation Now 
Available at Actuarial Society 
Office 





The Joint Committee on Mortality of 
the Actuarial Society of America and of 
the Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors has just published a re- 
“port on an investigation into the mortal- 
ity among a large number of occupations. 
A general invitation to contribute mate- 
tial was extended on March 1, 1928, to 
all the companies represented in the two 
societies, and the material submitted rep- 
resents about three-fifths of the amount 
available from all the life insurance busi- 
ness in America. 

Copies of the occupational report may 
be obtained from the secretary of the 
Actuarial Society, 256 Broadway, New 
York City, at a price of $5 to members 
of the Actuarial Society of America or 
of the Medical Directors’ Association and 
‘t© companies represented in either of 
these societies. The price to ail others 
is $7.50. 

In 1925 the committee prepared an oc- 
cupational code under which there is 
provision for more than 1,000 classes. In 
addition, a very comprehensive index 
was compiled, the code and index cover- 
ing 650 printed pages. This code follows 
closely that of the United States Census 
Bureau. It has been adopted by many 
life «insurance companies and was the 
basis of ‘the present ‘investigation. 

‘On ‘account of the change in working 
conditions in many industties in recent 
years, improvement in safety dévices and 
the greater consideration given to health 
protection, the committee decided not to 
go back further than the year of issue 
1915. Where, however, it was anticipated 
that accident would be the principal oc- 

.Cupational hazard the data was limited 
to issues. of 1920 and later. 

Inthe hope that there would be suffi- 
cient material to justify the labor of 
compiling and analyzing the statistics, 
the committee selected 430 occupations 
or groups of occupations, although it was 
known that it would be necessary to 
combine a number of them. As a matter 
of fact, in only 175 of these classes were 
there 25 or’more actual deaths. The 
total number of entrants was over 
1,300,000. and the number of deaths 22,600. 
The average duration was naturally 
short, 3.6 years, and the average age at 
entry 36.6 years. 
+. The incidence of extra mortality, ow- 
ing to the short duration of the experi- 
_ ence, makes the final percentages in 
some cases rather misleading. There are 
two distinct types of occupational extra 
mortality: (1) an extra constant at all 
_ ages, such as from the accident hazard; 
and (2) .an extra mortality increasing 
with age, such as from the dust hazard. 
In the present investigation, where the 
_average age is young and the duration 
Short, the normal mortality is very low. 
. Thus. a constant extra will give a per- 
_ centage that is too high to apply for the 
. Whole future existence of a policy. On 
the other hand, where the extra mortal- 
,ityis. mostly in the later. years the per- 

centage shown will be. too low. Care 
. must .therefore be. exercised in using the 
results of this investigation. ,, 

‘2, 4m order that there might be a proper 
, Standard of comparison for determining 
the relative mortality in the various oc- 
, cupational -groups,. two new basic tables 
, Of mortality. were prepared. The table 
for the. issues of 1920.to 1926 shows an 
exposed to. risk -of over. $70,000,000,000 
_with death losses of over $275,000,000, and 
iste, sete sophie ee amount of death 
_Josses ,under. the: -ta covering issues 
of 1915 .to 1926. The Salioaee shows 
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how low has been the_mortality experi- 
enced in recent years: 
Basic Table, Issues of 1920-1926, Carried 
To Anniversaries in 1927 
Death Rates per 1,000 


Policy ——— Agesat Entry ———— 
Year 20t024 35 to 39 50 to 54 
1 1.68 2.29 6.70 
2 1.98 3.06 9.49 
3 2.20 3.73 10.59 
4 235 3.92 11.40 
5 2.49 4.02 -12.89 
6 2.55 4.49 15.14 
7 2.56 4.62 16.69 


The foregoing table represents. the 
most favorable mortality that has ever 
been experienced by American compa- 
nies. The basic table for the issues of 
1915 to 1926 included the serious influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19 and, at the 
younger ages, reflects this in an irregu- 
lar series of ratios. For example, the 
death rate for group ages 20 to 24 at en- 
try is 2.86 per thousand in the second 
policy year, 3.10 in the third year, but 
only 2.38, 2.42 and 2.50 in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth policy years respective- 
ly. As the deaths due to the epidemic 
were principally at the younger ages, 
there is no such peculiarity at the older 
ages at entry. The deaths due to war- 
fare were of comparatively little moment 
in the 1915-1926 table and, of course, had 
no effect in the 1920-1926 table. 

An interesting standard of comparison 
has been introduced in the new investi- 
gation. In order to compare the practice 
of insurance companies with the results 
in each class, the average rating of the 
three largest companies is given for each 
occupation. For example, the average 
rating of the companies among. safety 
engineers and government mine inspec- 
tors was 130% of the standard, among 
buffers and polishers of metal 145%, and 
among locomotive firemen 160%. 

As a brief description of the results in 
the various classes covers over 50 print- 
ed pages, it is impossible to make de- 
tailed comment in this review. 


Double Accidental Death Benefits 


Most companies_in the United States 
and Canada issue insurance with or with- 
out “double indemnity.” This is a sup- 
plementary contract providing for pay- 
ment of twice the face amount of the 
policy in event of death from accident if 
death occurs within sixty days, or ninety 
days after the accident. In the. experi- 
ence of one company with 2,300 recent 
death claims from accident, deaths oc- 
curred in 99.2% of the total cases with- 
in two months after the accident and 
in 99.7% within three months. The pre- 
mium charged for this benefit is usually 
$1 or $1.25 per thousand. A tabulation 


is given in the report of the number of 


_.they seemed significant. 
~are made: of the deaths by cause (a) as 


deaths from all accidents, the number 
exposed to risk, the death rate, the re- 
lationship to the basic table and the av- 
erage of the companies’ present ratings 
for the accidental benefit. 


Causes of Death 


In the pages containing the synopsis 
of results under each class the three 
principal causes of death are given, ex- 
cept in the larger groups where five are 
noted. In addition, the committee has 
commented on the causes of death in 
the description of the results wherever 
Comparisons 


a percentage of the total deaths, and (b) 
in proportion to the-exposed to risk. Ref- 
erences are made to the causes of death 
in the Medico-Actuarial Mortality Inves- 
tigation, and other former experiences 
according to occupations. 

In two-thirds of the classes which had 
causes of death calling for comment the 
outstanding factor was occupational ac- 
cident. Tuberculosis of the lungs was 
high in 25 classes, chiefly among the 
groups of unskilled labor and those in 
the lower social strata. There was, of 
course, a high death rate from tubercu- 
losis among those exposed to the dust 
hazard, such as stone cutters, certain 
types of metal workers, and carders of 
cotton. The death rate from pneumonia 
was high among the underground mining 
classes, as well as others exposed to ab- 
normal temperatures, such as rollers in 
steel mills. As cancer is of great im- 
portance, a careful study of the deaths 
was made to determine whether any sug- 
gestion could be obtained from these 
statistics. The groups, however, showing 
the highest death rate from cancer did 
not appear to have any one characteris- 
tic in common. These were railroad sec- 
tion foremen, janitors, junk and rag deal- 
ers, blacksmiths, workers in non-alcohol- 


ic’ beverages, hotel keepers, freight ele- - 


vator tenders, tailors, guards, watchmen 
and doorkeepers. 


Conclusions 


With the great development of mass 
production, the creation of new indus- 
tries, and the greater differentiation in 
the various occupations, it was highly de- 
sirable for the. insurance companies to 
make such an investigation as the fore- 
going. This work has been completed 
in a shorter time than any other similar 
investigation either by corporations or by 
governments. Within seventeen months 
after the invitation to join was issued to 
the life insurance companies, a large 
amount of material has been furnished 
by them, compilation has been completed, 
an analysis has been made and the re- 
sults published. This could only have 
been done through the most modern 





—- 


methods for tabulating, sorting, compil- 
ing and analyzing the statistics, through 
the active co-operation of the insurance 
companies and through the earnest work 
of actuaries and medical directors who 
gave their time unsparingly to the ep- 
terprise. Another joint investigation js 
now in progress, covering medic:] im- 
pairments, on the same general lines: 
and its results will-probably be published 
next year. 





MOUNT VERNON APPOINTMENT 





Provident Mutual Selects P. A. Murray 
Agency as Its District Agent There; 
W. V. Morgan to Handle Production 
Wells & -Connell, general agents, 

Provident Mutual in New York City, has 

appointed the P. A. Murray agency of 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., as district agent 

for the company in Westchester county, 

Responsibility for the development of 

business in this territory will fall largely 

on Waller V. Morgan, vice-presicent of 
the Murray agency, who has recently 
returned from the Quarter Million Club 
convention of the Provident in Detroit. 

After attending Columbia University 
and later the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology where he was graduated in’ 


1922, Mr. Morgan took post graduate 
work at New York University and then 
joined the Westchester Lighting Co. asa 
radio engineer. He affiliated with the 
Murray agency in 1925 when it was 
a flourishing fire insurance office. In 
recent .years he has spent considerable 
time in the development of life insurance 
business in this agency. 





AUGUST SALES SHOW GAIN 





Percentage of Increase Is 16% Over 
1928; Business for First Eight 
Months 7%% Greater 

New business of the life companies in 
August was 16% greater this year than 
in 1928, while for the first eight months 
there was only a gain of 7%4% over last 
year. These figures are given in a com- 
pilation by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

During August, the aggregate of all 
classes was $1,017,113,000 against $876; 
885,000 in 1928—a gain of 16%. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $698, 
196,000 ‘against $626,594,000—a gain of 
11.4%. New Industrial —_ insurance 
amounted to $219,144,000 against $193, 
365,000—a gain of 13.3%. New Group i 
surance was $99,773,000 against $56,926; 
000—a gain of 75.3%. 

For the first eight months of 1929 the 
total of all classes written was $8,651,000; 
000 against $8,047,076,000 during the same 
period of 1928—a gain of 7.5%. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $5,939; 
988,000 against $5,527,659,000—a gain of 
7.5%. New Industrial insurance was $l, 
953,371,000 against $1,811,050,000—a galt 
of 7.9%. New Group insurance was 
$758,142,000 against $708,367,000—a gam 
of 7.0%. 


Alfred Schmidt’s Visit 


(Continued. from Page 5) 





eral life insurance officials who induce? 
him to enter the life business, whee r 
has gained rapid prominence in the h¢ 


in Germany. a ee 
“There are unlimited possib: ities idt 
life insurance in Germany,” Mr. Schm! 


told The Eastern Underwriter. He = 
when the German public is prop:rly ¢ 4 
cated and the agents better tro ned, ra 
insurance sales will begin to ‘ump Y 
leaps and bounds: Nothing © ald pei 
suade him to leave the business. He se¢ 
such an unlimited future in wh*' tile & 
surance can do, that he only re oo 


he didn’t get an earlier start in ‘ne 0 
s in its 


‘ness. “German life: insurance ~ but it 
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‘won’t be an infant much lorcet 
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BE. Rhodes Discusses 
‘Disability Clauses 


GIVES MUTUAL BENEFIT AIMS 





Tells Commiésioners Its Policy Fits 
Present Practice; Compared With 
Actuaries’ Clause 





E. E.. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, present- 
ed a prepared paper as his contribution 
to the discu$sion on disability clauses at 
the Insurance Commissioners meeting at 
Toronto this'week. Mr. Rhodes’ discus- 
sion supplemenited the printed argument 
which the’) ¢oampany placed before the 
commissigners,in May. His remarks were 
directed largely. toward a comparison be- 
tween the Suggested definition of total 
disability madé in the report of the joint 
committee of actuaries and the definition 
used in they Mutual Benefit’s séparate 
disability policies. He pointed out that 
court decisions’ have differed widely in 
interpreting the clause suggested by the 
actuaries and the opinions have held that 
it does-not ‘express the intent of the 
parties to the contract. Also, company 
practice has. varied all the way from lib- 
eral interpretation to a strict and literal 
one. Mr. Rhodes held that “the insured 
is entitled to a policy contract which is 
definite in its provisions.” 


What Mutual Benefit Contract Aims 
i to Do 


Continuing; Mr. Rhodes said: 

“The insured and his_ beneficiaries 
should not be in the position of having 
to accept contracts in reliance upon the 
good intentions of a company rather than 
upon the \'tefms of the contract. Nor 
should life itistirance officials be put in 
the positiofi: of having to depart from 
the terms of the contracts issued by their 
companies, ., 

“The officers of The Mutual Benefit 
agree with, the courts which have held 
that total disability is established when 
the insured, by reason of sickness or ac- 
cident, cannot perform a substantial part 
of the duties of the occupation in which 
he was engaged, or one for which he may 
be fitted. We think, however, that there 
is one thing which is lacking in this defi- 
nition—that! thing we believe to be es- 
sential to the interests of both the policy- 
holder and“the company. It is that the 
contract shall state what constitutes a 
substantial: part of the insured’s duties. 
Unless this measuring rod is provided in 
the contract,, the question of whether 
disability exists will rest upon the dis- 
cretion of the officers of the company 
and not be determined on facts. Of 
course, atithoritative construction can be 
had by couft decision; but that kind of 
acontract is not a proper working basis 
for every day administration. 

‘Following this line of reasoning, the 
Mutual Benefit has provided that the in- 
sured shall be regarded. as totally dis- 
abled Whew,’ by reason of accidental bod- 
ily injury of sickness, his average month- 
ly eatned income for a period of four 
Months doés. not exceed one-fourth of his 
former carried. income, and it has incor- 
Porated in: its policy contracts the defi- 
tition of earned income which is in the 
Federal Income Tax Act. What is earned 
income for, income tax. purposes will be 
tarned income for the purposes of the 
disability contract. By this straightfor- 
ward and’ simple provision. the insured 
wil know precisely whether or not he 

SH cldith; against the company. He 
wil'ndt Have to inquire into the com- 
Pahy's: jyractices, nor study the decisions 


of the courts of his state to know what 
his rights are. 

“Under the committees’ definition, as 
it has been construed by courts, a policy- 
holder in North Carolina cannot recover 
unless he is so far incapacitated that he 
cannot pursue any gainful occupation, 
while a policyholder in South Carolina 
can recover if his disability is-such that 
he cannot perform any substantial part 
of his normal duties. Under the Mutual 
Benefit’s definition policyholders in the 
two states would be on a parity. Under 
the committees’ definition the two poli- 
cyholders might be treated alike by com- 
panies as a matter of grace. Under that 
definition, as modified by the Mutual 
Benefit, they would be treated alike by 
companies and courts as a matter of con- 
tract. 

As to Uniformity of Clauses 

“In the report of the two committees 
to which I have referred, the view. was 
expressed that the Mutual Benefit pro- 
vision would render practically impossi- 
ble general uniformity. It is demonstra- 
ble that such is not the case. 

“We have seen that the definition 
which has been in common use, and 
which is recommended by the committee, 
does not, in the minds of the courts, 
mean what it says, and that under it, if 
literally construed, the contract would be 
virtually ineffective, for any purpose, at 
its very execution. While the weight of 
opinion is that the insured is disabled 
when he cannot perform a substantial 
part of his duties, there has been a wide 
range in the views which the courts have 
taken. There has also been a very con- 
siderable variation in the views of the 
companies. 

“In 1926 a committee of the Actuarial 
Society investigated the disability experi- 
ence of two groups of companies whose 
policy contracts contained substantially 
the definition of total disability which is 
now recommended. The data which en- 
tered into the experience of the two 
groups were homogeneous except as they 
were affected by the interpretation which 
the companies had placed upon the defi- 
nition of total disability. The one group 
had followed what might be called a con- 
servative interpretation, and the other a 
liberal interpretation. The committee 
computed net premiums for the disability 
benefit on the basis of the experience in 
the two groups, and such net premiums 
vary from sixty to eighty-five per cent. 
This is a striking demonstration of the 
fact that the definition recommended by 
the committee does not make for uni- 
formity. If the defienition adopted thirty 
years ago, when disability insurance was 
originated, is a perfect definition, why 
should there have been such divergency 
in the application of it, and why should 
there have been so much litigation con- 
cerning it? In a meeting of insurance 
counsel recently, one of the group boast- 
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ed that he had won his first - disability 
case in the courts. Another member of 
the group remarked that that was noth- 
ing to brag about as he had won two 
cases. 

“It seems very clear that if there be 
written into a policy contract that inter- 
pretation of the present definition which 
is sustained by the weight of opinion in 
the courts, adding thereto only what is 
necessary to determine what constitutes 
a substantial part of the duties of the 
insured, we have not destroyed uniform- 
ity. The Mutual Benefit is, in fact, re- 
stating the present definition under such 
restrictions as will require the company 
to administer it in harmony with what 


ON A RE 


the courts have declared to be its intent. 
The mind searches in vain for some good 
reason why supervising authorities 
should prevent-a company from volun- 
tarily so doing. 

“Standard provisions to be incorporat- 
ed in life insurance policies have been 
enacted by several states. Although they 
do not prescribe the precise language 
which must be used, and the companies 
have been left free, within the statutory 
limits, to draft their own contracts, prac- 
tical uniformity has resulted therefrom, 
At the same time no company has been 
prevented from making its contracts in- 
creasingly advantageous to the insured. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Columbia National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample capital, 
surplus and highest standard of reserves. 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


{n establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
€quation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 

8 a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
ce and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 


opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 
to the insurance needs of the whole aa 
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Penn Mutual Agents 


(Continued from Page 3) 


step until the examination and the dot- 
ted line are reached. It gives the agent 
control of the interview from start to 
finish and it prevents the prospect from 
getting into the “No” attitude, which, if 
he takes it at the start is commonly 
difficult to change. And he cited cases 
of men who had at first worked with 
no success or little success, without a 
prepared sales talk, and who after adopt- 
ing one had become brilliant producers. 


Minimum Income Theme 


The “Minimum Income” approach was 
the first type of sales talk to be dis- 
cussed. Ralph G. Engelsman, one of the 
company’s general agents in New York 
City, who is a well known life insurance 
educator, was the last speaker at this 
session, and he explained “Why the 
Minimum Income?” He analyzed its 
psychology and used the case method 
for illustration. 

Vincent B. Coffin, director of educa- 
tion, presided at Tuesday’s session. 
“Prospecting for the Minimum Income” 
was the first address—a brilliant one— 
given by Holgar J. Johnson, general 
agent at Pittsburgh. Mr. Johnson took 
charge of this agency about eighteen 
months ago, and through his organizing 
ability and knowledge of salesmanship 
has greatly expanded it. He outlined the 
methods used by and taught to his 
agents, amplifying his demonstration 
with plans drawn from his broad experi- 
ence as an instructor as well as agency 
manager. 2 

A motion picture depicting an agent in 
his prospecting was shown accompanying 
a talk by L. B. Hendershot of the Life 
Insurance Research Bureau. The use of 
motivation stories and the results of 
their use were graphically shown. The 
film was made by the Bureau and 
through them by rental is available for 
company or association use. 

There was a minimum income sales 
demonstration with Harry M. Gerson, 
special agent at Atlanta, as the agent. 
The prospect was hardboiled but the 
agent’s logic finally compelled him to 
adorn the dotted line. 

This was followed by an acute anal- 
ysis of the sale by Manuel Camps, Jr., 
general agent at Providence. Mr. Camps 
took the sale to pieces and held up the 
salient points and showed how the con- 
necting links were fitted to them. 

The last presentation of the morning 
was not only a novelty but it was an 
unusual one—a “Motivating Contest.” 
Various agents took the platform and 
related stories which, when told to pros- 
pects, favorably influenced their attitude. 
Penn Mutual sales instruction makes 
strong use of motivating stories. 


Star Speaker Featured 


J. Elliott Hall, general agent in New 
York City, presided on Wednesday morn- 
ing and the program had several stars 
and star features. First came Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, general agent in Chi- 
cago, with the topic, “The Use of Addi- 
tionals.” As everybody knows, ordering 
out additional policies when the appli- 
cation is sent in is more or less of a 
touchy subject in many home offices. 
Yet the additional policy is a powerful 
producer. Mr. Patterson, from his long 
experience, told when such policies 
should be ordered out and how they 
should be used. 

“Development of the Counsellor Rela- 


tionship” was the subject of Joseph H.° 
Reese of the John A. Stevenson Agency ° 


in Philadelphia. Mr. Reese is an able 
underwriter in the realm of estate con- 
servation. ‘He told exactly how he ap- 
proaches his prospect, gains his con- 
fidence, analyzes his financial situation 
and applies whatever life insurance rem- 
edy is needed. Since one great aim of 
agent instruction is to develop expert 
counsellors, and Mr. Reese knows the 
how and why, this address was particu- 
larly helpful. 

John P. Davies, general agent at Oak- 
land, Cal. has long been nationally 
known for his ability as an instructor. 
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the Penn Mutual. His was the next 
appearance, and his talk was entitled, 
“Closing Technique.” It was more than 
a talk, being also a running illustration 
of the processes of closing. Nearly every- 
body can present some kind of a sales 
talk, but the man who can close brings 
home the most bacon. Hence agents are 
eager to listen to anyone who can show 
them how. Mr. Davies showed them. 
“Closing Technique” had further elab- 
oration when Mr. Davies had concluded, 
through the call for volunteers to mount 
the platform and give examples. Volun- 
teers abounded, and the excitement of 
the next few minutes was intense and 
the impromptu material was instructive. 
The Penn Mutual is strongly commit- 
ted to health conservation, within the 
last year and a half having set up a well 
equipped department with Dr. J. Charles 
Humphreys as director. The Life Ex- 
tension Institute, which serves the Penn 
Mutual had a place on the program. 
Harold A. Ley, president of the Institute, 


described the genesis of his organization, 
gave data of its progress and the widen- 
ing of its service, and depicted benefits 
which accrued to the individuals served 
as well as to the life insurance compa- 
nies that provide the examinations. 
_ “Business Insurance” was the last top- 
ic of the morning. Albert Hopkins, one 
of the top-notch members of the re 
Elliott Hall Agency, was the speaker. 
One became very sure, while listening 
to him, that this type of insurance is 
not for the novice or for the underwriter 
of any age who does not know business 
as well as the business of business in- 
surance. Mr. Hopkins has been espe- 
cially successful in this branch and his 
analysis and description of the elements 
that enter into the sale of business in- 
surance were clear, convincing and 
therefore assimilable. 
There was a banquet on Wednesday 
evening. Mortimer R. Miller, trustee of 
the company, president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Agency Association, general agent 
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at Rochester, N. Y., was toastmaster, 
There were only two speakers—Presi- 
dent William A. Law and Charles T. 
Evans, vice-president of the Home Fire 
at Little Rock. 


Present Hart With Silver Service 

President Law expressed his keen sat- 
isfaction and that of the trustees at the 
most satisfying progress which had been 
made with the adoption of the expan- 
sion program, and with the results that 
had been obtained. And he pledged their 
and his full support to Vice-President 
Hart in the adoption of plans yet to be 
submitted to the field. ' 


Toastmaster Miller, speaking for the 
trustees, the executive staff and the en- 
tire field organization, expressed his and 
their great satisfaction with what had 
been done in the Penn Mutual organiza- 
tion by and under the direction of Vice- 
President Hart, and in behalf of the 
field and of the home office staff as a 
token of appreciation and esteem he pre- 
sented to Mr. Hart an elaborate and 
beautiful silver tea set. The banqueters 
came to. their feet with loud and long 
continued applause, reinforcing by their 
acclaim the judgment which President 
Law and Mr. Miller had pronounced 
on Mr. Hart and his accomplishment. 


Fine Talk by C. T. Evans 


An address by Mr. Evans is regarded 
as one of the fine treats of life insur- 
ance conventions, and his reputation has 
risen high in the last two or three years. 
He was already well known to Penn Mu- 
tual representatives, having been a guest 
at several previous meetings. There is 
no more skillful teller of southern stories, 
with their humor and pathos, and he is 
equally able as a discriminating analyst 
of economic trends. First he entertained 
the audience with his delightful dialect 
and then he turned to a discussion of 
modern business. The ceaseless effort of 
modern business organization to elimi- 
nate waste of every kind through the 
introduction of systems, processes and 
principles, was vividly described. And 
then, as an insurance executive, he re- 
lated the progress in insurance manage- 
ment to the unhalting progress of busi- 
ness in general and praised the Penn 
Mutual for the long forward step in 
this direction that it has taken in the 
last two years. 


The remainder of the evening was 
spent in dancing in the Chateau’s beauti- 
ful ball room. 

Frank H. Davis, general agent at Den- 
ver, was chairman of the last session. 
First came the sales demonstration for 
young single men. Harry E, Woodward. 
special agent at Clifton Forge, Va., was 
the agent, 

John A. Stevenson, manager of the 
company’s home office agency, Phila- 
delphia, and one of its New York gen 
eral agents—for two years a favorite a 
life underwriter conventions and associa- 
tion meetings—pictured “The Successful 
Pennmutualist.” 


Vice-President Hart gave the closing 
address. Its inspiring subject was “Look- 
ing Forward.” Its tenor was only in part 
Penn Mutual. He surveyed the general 
field of life insurance as it is today am 
as it was in the past. And then, turt 
ing to the wondrous structure and. sys 
tems and processes of modern business. 
he pictured life insurance as a business 
which, through the adoption of moder 
organization management, and modert 
distribution methods, stands in the fore- 
front of the agencies which have brought 
such marvelous prosperity to ovr coum 
try, a prosperity such as was never D& 
fore equaled in the world but which i 
the time to come will be far transcendé 
by the accomplishments of the business 
men of the nation. 





-_NEW PROVIDENT MANAGER 

Sherman E. McNamara has been a? 
pointed general agent for the Provident 
Mutual Life in the Buffalo and weste™ 
New York territory. Mr. McNamar 
who is a member of various clubs, fr 
ternities and insurance bodies 1” Bul- 
falo, will continue the company’s offices 
at 411 White building. 
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Alexander Patterson 
On Use of Additionals 


SAYS PRACTICE IS JUSTIFIABLE 





Believes That Usage Will Not Jeopardize 
Business If Properly Handled 
By Agent 





A very instructive paper on “The Use 
of Additionals” was given at the Penn 
Mutual Life general agents’ convention 
in Quebec this week, by Alexander Pat- 
terson, the company’s manager in Chi- 
cago. He asserted that it is well known 
that the proper use of additionals is in- 


valuable in selling, that no actual figures 
have been made showing the percentage 
of business delivered on this basis up to 
the present time, but that these figures 
would be surprisingly large if a calcu- 
lation was made, 

Mr. Patterson said that most everyone 
agrees that the size of an underwriter’s 
income depends upon the number of in- 
terviews he has each day, his ability to 
close a fair proportion of the people he 
sees daily, and the amount of his aver- 
age policy. If this is true, anything that 
can be done to increase the average pol- 
icy directly affects the income; therefore 
the judicious use of additionals should 
play a large part in increasing incomes. 
He feels that they will not jeopardize 
future business, but if properly handled 

- will increase it. 

This system of getting business is not 
overloading the man, said Mr. Patterson. 
Too much insurance is seldom encoun- 
tered, so the additional is usually justi- 
fable. Many clients are willing to take 
advantage of present good health to in- 
sure future comforts. There should be 
no argument against agents using any le- 
gitimate method to place proportionate 
protection on a man’s economic value. 
When a man has just approved of an 
idea (such as buying more life insurance 
recently) he is more readily induced to 
do it again. Once that barrier of resist- 
ance has been destroyed, the underwriter 
should reap a benefit from that lowered 
resistance, and drive home his ideas for 
more adcquate protection, with the re- 
sult that some day someone will bless 
him for it. 

A Result of Usage 

That this usage is worthwhile to the 
agent is proved conclusively, said Mr. 
Patterson, by the statement of a promi- 
nent Chicago underwriter. This agent, 
whose volume exceeds $3,000,000 annual- 
ly, stated that 30% of his yearly pro- 
duction was procured by the studied use 
of additional contracts. 

In using additionals, the type of pros- 
pects a man must handle usually fall 
Into one of two groups: those who are 
Positive that the order as given is final, 
or those who leave the agent with a 
hopeful suspicion that they would listen 
to further suggestions. Men of both 
types, Mr. Patterson believes, are often 
sold additionals, the only difference be- 
Ing that the positive group perhaps re- 
oe more study and isn’t sold quite so 

en, 

In appr aching either type, a deliber- 
ate threefold analysis should be made by 
the underwriter. He should decide in ad- 
Vance upon (1) his reasons for presen- 
lation; (2) his manner of presentation; 
and (3) the time for presentation. 

Presentation 


There are only two conditions, said 
". Patterson, which make it impossible 
or an underwriter to find reasons for 
Presenting an additional; either the pros- 
Pect positively cannot finance another 
patract, or he is fully and adequately 
qa which almost never happens. He 
the nat he considers only a few of 
© Possible reasons for additionals. 
ae round out a policyholder’s insur- 
‘ ao to an even amount, such 
ike a0, $50,000 or $100,000. A man 
Pia est to think or talk of even num- 
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which is all too seldom presented to a 
client. 

Where a client’s program is on the 
“Income Plan” to increase the size of 
the income or again raise it to the next 
even figure. 

To take advantage of the full disability 
income if the amount is under $25,000. 

To add $500 or $1,000 for care of last 
expenses where the insurance carried is 
small in amount. 

To have a small contract as a charit- 
able bequest to the man’s college, fra- 
ternity, or some organization such as 
the Boy Scouts or similar organization 
in which he is interested. 

To cover a mortgage, banking obliga- 
tions, or other debts. Often these are 
disclosed in the first interview. 

To provide a Christmas or anniversary 
gift to pay a small amount on a specified 
day each year. 

In addition to providing for the imme- 
diate family or dependents, to leave a 
bequest for an aged mother, a sister, 
nieces, or other relative. 

To provide a bequest to employes of 
long standing in either office or home. 

Manner of Presentation 

Mr. Patterson believes that the man- 
ner of presenting an additional is per- 
haps the most important factor. Again 
it varies with the individual case, but a 
few features must be standard. It should 
be clearly and forcibly declared in the 
beginning of the interview concerning an 
additional, that the prospect is in no 
way whatsoever under the slightest ob- 
ligation to buy this additional contract. 
This point is vitally important and should 
be reiterated time after time during the 
interview. 

The prospect must be made to under- 
stand that the contract has merely been 


placed before him with a view of getting . 


an option on it from the company for 
him to take advantage of if he shall wish 
it, and say that he could not suggest it 
until he had first ascertained from his 
company that he could really get it. 
Should the necessity arise, the under- 
writer can mention the additional time 
the purchaser may have to exercise his 
option without the slightest obligation on 
his part. Business men of today are ac- 
customed to having options on property, 
stock, rights, etc. It is nothing new 
to the average man, declared. Mr. Pat- 
terson. None of this need be said in a 
shilly-shally or apologetic way—if the 
reasons for presentation are clear, a 
straightforward, business-like attitude 
will result which cannot fail to convince 
(Continued on Page 12) 


EDUCATION DEP’T HAS DINNER 








Fifty Young Men Guests of Company; 
Officers Attend With Coffin Presid- 
ing At Affair 
The Penn Mutual Life’s Department 
of Education gave a dinner Monday 
evening which was attended by fifty 
members of the three _ supervisors’ 
schools already held. Vincent B. Coffin, 
director of education for the company, 
was toastmaster. President Law, Vice- 
President Hart, Agency Secretary Jef- 
feries and other officers together with 
the staff of the department were at the 

head table. 

The only addresses were made by Mr. 
Coffin and the representatives of the 
three schools. Most of the alumni are 
voung men in their twenties and thirties. 
The theme of the evening was the bene- 
fits of the convention to supervisors and 
the link between the agency building 
schools and the. convention. 





KRAMER LEADS PENN MUTUAL 





Chicago Million Dollar Writer of A. E. 
Patterson Agency Largest 
Producer 

It was announced at the Penn Mutual 
convention that Herman Kremer. of the 
Alexander. E. Patterson agency. Chicago, 
leads the entire field force of Penn Mu- 
tual agents inthe United States in pro- 
duction for eight months... Mr. Kramer, 
with the Penn Mutual for eighteen years, 
is one of the leading million dollar pro- 
ducers of Chicago. 
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GETTERS(3 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





Speaking before 
Hendershot the Fidelity Mutual 
On Life convention at 
Prospecting Atlantic City last 
week, L. B. Hender- 
shot of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, said that an ample supply of 
prospects is the foundation of an agent’s 
success. He believes that methods of 
contacting must be sought and a reser- 
voir built and kept filled by daily activ- 
ity along directed lines. 

To separate the prospect from the sus- 
pect, Mr. Henderson asserted, the agent 
must consider the man’s buying power, 
his definite need and his ability to pass. 
The agent must fill a need, want or de- 
sire. He must avoid doubtful cases to 
save worry and disappointment and 
should choose a type with whom he can 
deal agreeably. 

Among the methods of prospecting de- 
scribed by Mr. Henderson were centers 
of influence such as schoolmates, policy- 
holders, etc., who have wide and favor- 
able acquaintance, know men’s problems 
and have an appreciation of life insur- 
ance; endless chain; personal observa- 
tion (this method, he said, selects a life 
situation and suggests an insurance need 
or selects a plan and seeks an individual 
to fill it), and classified lists. 


* * * 


Business insurance 
plays an important 
part in the work of 
the modern under- 
writer. In order to 
properly present this subject to the busi- 
ness man, the agent must have'a knowl- 
edge of technical terms in use today. 
The American College of Life Under- 
writers offers the following definitions of 
terms, which various candidates for the 
C. L. U. degree have submitted. 


(a) Implied Contract—A _ contract 
which is assumed from the actions of the 
parties even though there had been no 
express agreement. This term will be 
found in the law of contracts. 

(b) Covenant—An obligation definitely 
assumed by one party to a contract un- 
der seal. For instance, in an agreement 
of sale for real estate, the seller cove- 
nants to perform certain acts. Will be 
found in sales or leases of real or per- 
sonal property. 

(c) Incumbrance—A lien or claim 
against a certain piece of property as a 
mortgage or mechanic’s lien on real 
property. Found in law governing real 
estate transactions. 

(d) Insolvency—The inability of a 
debtor to pay his obligations. Found in 
bankruptcy law. 

(e) Power of Attorney—A legal docu- 
ment authorizing the person to whom it 
is given to perform some act in place of 
the person giving it. To illustrate, a 
stockholder may sign a power of attor- 
ney, which gives the holder a right to 
sell his stock. Found in law governing 
negotiable instruments, agency law, and 
elsewhere. 

(f) Receiver—A person appointed by 


For Writers 
Of Business 
Insurance 





the courts to take over and administer 
the affairs of an insolvent corporation. 

(zg) Tort—An offense against an indi- 
vidual, such as libel, slander, malicious 
prosecution, negligently injuring third 
party, etc., as contrasted with an offense 
against society, which is a “crime.” 
Found in the law of torts. 

(h) Surety—One who assumes liability 
for the act, default or miscarriage of an- 
other. Found in law of suretyship and 
guaranty. 

(i) Voidable—An agreement which 
may be made void at the option of one 
of the parties to it is called a voidable 
one. For instance, a minor may make a 
contract for certain things other than 
necessities. This contract is voidable 
when the minor comes of age. That is, 
he may void it if he wishes although it 
is not in itself void. Found in contract 
law—capacity of parties. 

(j) Ultra Vires—From Latin, meaning 
beyond the powers. Corporations are 
given express powers by law and others 
are implied, as previously explained. Any 
acts exercised by a corporation which 
are outside the powers given to it are 
called “ultra vires.” This term is found 
in corporation law. 

ee 

It is of course al- 
most essential for the 
successful life agent 
to maintain a spirit 
of enthusiasm. The 
following is an extract from “The Inter- 
national Monthly,” defining the spirit of 
Youth. 

“Youth is not a time of life—it is a 
state of mind. It is a temper of the will, 
a quality of the imagination, a vigor of 
the emotions. It is a freshness of the 
deep springs of life. Youth means a pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity, of 
the appetite of adventure over love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of fifty 
more than in a boy of twenty. Nobody 
grows old by merely living a number of 
years. People grow old by deserting 
their ideals. 

“You are as young as your faith, as old 
as your doubt; as young as your self- 
confidence, as old as your fear; as young 
as your hope, as old as your despair. In 
the central place of your heart there is 
a wireless station. So long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, gran- 
deur, courage and power from the earth 
from men and from the infinite, so long 
are you young.” 


An Essential 
For The 
Underwriter 


* 


The Kansas City 

How to Life “Monthly Mes- 
Approach the sage” suggests some 
Professional Man practical approaches 
to professional men. 

1. The Doctor. “Good morning, Doctor. 
What are you worth? Whenever called, 
you hasten to relieve suffering, to save 
life, to add to human happiness and 
peace. Your administration lengthens 
human productive ability. When the last 
call comes to your door, how long will 
your productive ability last to add to the 
happiness and peace of your depend- 
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ents? What are you worth to them?” 
2. The Lawyer. “You have drawn up 
the last will and testament of many men. 
You have liquidated and administered 
many estates. Does the widow ever get 


as much as she thought she would? Is° 


the property ever worth as much to her 
as it was to him? Your property lies 
in your life value. Because of your pro- 
fessional skill you have a high life value. 
You cannot bequeath your earning abil- 
ity nor can any friend administer your 
life value. What should be done? What 
are you worth to her and them? Cap- 
italize your life value with an income 
bond and will that it shall be paid to her 
so long as she lives.” 

3. The Engineer. “Costs and esti- 
mates occupy much of your time. From 
specifications and blue prints you can 
construct material wonders. Men and 
corporations pay large.sums of money 
for your services. Because of your abil- 
ity and scientific knowledge your serv- 
ices are valuable. It gives you a much 
higher value than ordinary men have 
but it also confines your life value to 
your skill. What is your life value? 
How much are you worth? MHave you 
estimated the cost of your dependents? 
The construction of your future from the 
specifications and blue prints you have 
made depends upon the perpetuation of 
your earning ability. What are you 
worth to them?” 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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aw York State Life 
Insurance Operations 


1928 BUSINESS 





FIGURES ON 





Life Companies Show Increase in Assets 
of $1,338,914,212 Over 1927 





The advance information of the results 
of life insurance operations during 1928 
in New York State is given in a sum- 
mary issued by Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway. The regular 
bound report will be available the last 
of this month. As is customary, the vol- 
ume will contain abstracts and tabula- 
tions of eighteen life companies of New 
York, twenty-seven of other states and 


three United States branches of Canadi- 
an companies, a total of forty-eight. It 
will contain also abstracts of twelve New 
York pension funds and retirement sys- 
tems. 

The life companies authorized in New 
York carry over 80% of the business in 
force in the United States, and their 
combined 1928 figures again show a very 
substantial increase of new business over 
that of the year previous, as has been 
the case each year since 1918. 


The combined assets of life compa- 
nies represented in New York at the 
beginning of 1929 totaled $13,723,663,099, 
an increase during 1928 of over one and 
a quarter billion dollars. 

Over eleven billions of these assets are 
invested in mortgage loans and in securi- 
ties consisting of bonds and stocks, in 
nearly equal amounts. Mortgage loans 
have continued strongly active as in re- 
cent years and at the end of 1928 exceed- 
ed the amount invested in bonds and 
stocks by about $317,000,000. The excess 
the year previous was $360,000,000. 


The surplus and special funds (includ- 
ing $25,225,000 capital) over all liabilities 
amount to $922,569,145, of which $477,- 
475,872 is held by New York State com- 
panies. 

The combined income for 1928 was $3,- 
479,144,400 and the disbursements $2,202,- 
527,550. Of the last amount $1,540,211,- 
456 went to policyholders. and their bene- 
ficiaries. 

As compared with 1927, the life com- 
panies reporting to New York show in- 
creases for 1928 as follows: In assets, 
$1,338,914,212 ; liabilities, $1,265,006,467 ; in- 
come, $348,102,431; disbursements, $247,- 
709,490. 

The aggregate number of policies in 
force on January 1, 1929, was: ordinary, 
22,454,695 ; industrial, 71,971,497; and the 
whole amount of insurance in force: or- 
dinary, $64,367,443,227; industrial, $14,- 
206,989,776. Under ordinary are includ- 
ed 14,833 group policies amounting to 
$7,351,548,312, covering about five million 
employes. 

The addition of six and a half billion 
of fraternal and assessment insurance 
carried by these organizations authorized 
in New York makes the amount of life 
surance carried by all organizations re- 
Porting to New York at the beginning 
of this year close to eighty-five billions 
of dollars. Reliable estimates indicate 
that the total of all classes of life in- 
surance held at the beginning of 1929 in 
the United States was something over 
one hundred billion dollars. 

€ important position of life insur- 
ance in the State of New York is re- 
Vealed by the following summary of old- 
ime company business in the state: 
igg cies issued in 1928: ordinary, 617,- 
$543 yg -$2,111,765,530; group, 320, for 
21 ald industrial, 2,189,027, for $701,- 


ar olicies in force in New York Janu- 
wy 1, 1929: ordinary, 4,334,218, for $12,- 
NE group, 2,204, for $1,392,423,- 
: industrial, 14,617,802, for $3,330,545,- 
j sain for the year 1928 in policies 
777, in amount $1,659,299,426. 
L otal premiums received in New York 
mc Several classes in 1928 were 
bit 827; claims incurred, $148, 182,043; 
aims paid, $145,887,836. 


Rhodes On Disability 


(Continued from page 7) 


It is now proposed to reverse this prin- 
ciple of legislation which experience has 
shown to be for the good of the business, 
and to bring about uniformity by making 
compulsory the very definition which, 
under company practices and court de- 
cisions, has brought about diversity. As 
a matter of logic the proposition con- 
demns itself. 

“We are told that the courts will re- 
quire this definition ‘to be interpreted 
reasonably in a spirit of fairness to the 
insured,’ and that, guided by further ex- 
perience, the companies will be able to 
apply the definition to actual cases ‘with- 
out undue liberality on the one hand and 
undue strictness on the other.’ This is 
tantamount to saying that the definition 
is not operative without interpretation. 
Is it not sounder in principle and fairer 
to the insured to offer a clear contract 
in the first instance? Why forbid a 
company to do so? Why enjoin uncer- 
tainty, with admitted necessity for inter- 
pretation, which, even if reasonable or 
even judicial, is by no means bounded 
by uniformity? Uniformity in principle 
would be better served by harmonizing 
the contract with the weight of judicial 
opinion, and this the Mutual Benefit has 


accomplished by its definition of total 
disability. 

“Recently there has been impressed 
upon many minds the desirability of a 
provision in disability contracts which 
will enable the companies to protect 
themselves against the dangers of over- 
insurance. It is now generally recognized 
that there cannot be any sound disability 
underwriting if the benefits granted are 
out of proportion to the insured’s earn- 
ings. Cases are not at all infrequent 
where it has been found that a disabled 
person was entitled to benefits greatly in 
excess of his current income. Unlike the 
life insurance policy, the disability con- 


tract is purely one of indemnity, and 


where such a situation as I have referred 
to exists, it is essential that dishonest 
policyholders shall not profit at the ex- 
pense of honest ones. What is generally 
referred to as a pro-rating clause is 
therefore desired by many companies; 
and it is probable that such a clause will 
be required by legislation in at least one 
state. The joint committees have includ- 
ed such a clause among their permissive 
provisions. In a paper read before the 
Actuarial Society of America in May 
last, Mr. John M. Laird, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by Su- 
perintendent Beha, suggests that if a 
pro-rating clause is introduced, the defi- 
nition of total disability might, for the 


sake of consistency and clarity, be 
changed to cover the loss of earned in- 
come. It may be said that such a change 
would be necessary. In view of the prob- 
ability that a pro-rating clause will come 
into more or less general use in the near 
future, this phase of the matter must 
therefore be considered in connection 
with the committees’ proposed definition. 

“The committees defined total disabil- 
ity as: 

“Incapacity resulting from bodily in- 
jury or disease to engage in any occu- 
pation for remuneration or profit.’ 

“The Mutual Benefit’s definition reads 
as follows: 

“‘The insured will be regarded as to- 
tally disabled when, by reason of acci- 
dental bodily injury or by sickness, his 
average monthly earned income for a 
period of four months has not exceeded 
one-fourth of his former earned in- 
come (averaged monthly for the twelve 
months immediately preceding such four 
months).’ 

“We do not seek to enforce our re- 
vised definition on any other company. 
We merely ask that we shail not be de- 
prived of its use. It represents the first 
effort which has been made to revise the 
definition so that it will express the true 
intent of the parties to the contract. Al- 
though it has been used for only four 

(Continued on page 14) 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 

















N Thirteen Years, the Mis- 
souri State Life has grown 
from One Hundred Million Dol- 
lars of insurance in force to 
over One Billion Two Hundred 
Million. .. It took twenty-four 
years to reach the first hundred 
million... The Company to date 
in 1929 is 830% ahead of its paid- 
for production over the same 
period last year! 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PreEsipENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Insurance in Force Over 
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Five McNamara Agency 
Men Have C.L.U. Degree 


TWO McNAMARAS HEAD GROUP 








Six From New York Pass June Exami- 
nations Including W. R. Julius, C. L. 
Post, W. J. Dunsmore and 
T. M. Riehle 





Of the sixty-one candidates who passed 
the examinations for the C."L. U. degree 
last June, completing all the eligibility 
requirements, four were from the J. C. 
McNamara organization, New York, rep- 
resenting the Guardian Life. There were 
only six candidates from New York who 
got the degree. Those from the Mc- 
Namara agency were John C. McNa- 
mara, William D. McNamara, William 
R. Julius and Charles L. Post. Another 
McNamara organization agent, Grant L. 
Hill, had previously secured the degree. 
Two others from New York fulfilled the 
requirements for the degree at the June 
examinations. They are Theodore M. 
Riehle, associate manager, Equitable So- 
ciety, and William J. Dunsmore, agency 
manager, Equitable Society. 

Following is the complete list of those 
who qualified for the degree at the 
June examinations: 

George L. Arnheim, instructor in insurance, 
U. of P. 

Edward F. Bailey, Equitable Society, Phila. 
Merritt A. Boyle, State Mutual, Cinc. 
Howard C. Brayton, Mutual Life, Portland. 
George J. Brown, Equitable of Iowa, Lafay- 


Mrs. Zura Z. Brown, Lincoln Nat’l., 
Wayne. 

Howard H. Cammack, John Hancock, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Tuh-Yui Chang, Actuary, China United So- 
ciety, Shanghai. 

Fred V. Chew, Ass. Prof. of Insurance, In- 
diana University. 

Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Evanston. 
Walter A. Craig, Mutual Benefit, Phila. 
Roy L. Davis, Central_Life, Chicago. 
William J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society, N. Y. 
_Clayton Elliott, insurance broker, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Freeman Essex, Northwestern Mutual, 
land. 

Olin Kyrle Fearing, Provident Mutual, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

William E. Field, Prudential, Providence. 

H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Washington, 


Fort 


Port- 


oe 

Floyd W. Forker, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 
Richard H. Habbe, Mass. Mutual, Indian- 
apolis. 

Alvin T. Haley, Jefferson Standard, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Neil Hathaway, Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 
Ray F. Hodges, Ohio National, Cinc. 

_C. W. Hollebaugh, Western States, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Norman W. Igo, Equitable Society, Youngs- 


town, O. 
William R. Julius, Guardian, New York. 
Clyde McC. Kahler, U. of P. 
Chester A. Kline, U. of P. 
Lloyd Lafot, New York Life, Los Angeles. 


“tend Walton Litz, Great Southern, Nash- 
ville. 

Eugene T. Lothgren, Northwestern Mutual, 
Chicago. 


Ralph H. Love, Phoenix Mutual, Boston. 

Clarence B. Metzger, Woods Agency, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Henry J. Meyer, Provident Mutual, Camden. 

Pendleton A. Miller, Equitable Society, To- 
peka. 

Joseph P. Mulder, Mutual Life, Portland. 

Thomas G. Murrell, Travelers, New Haven. 

David McCahan, U. of P., dean, American 
College. 

Carl McCann, New England Mutual, Ind. 

Floyd A. McCartney, Equitable Society, Min- 
neapolis. 


age C. McNamara, Jr., Guardian Life, N. 
‘William D. McNamara, Guardian Life, N. 


Harry C. McNamer, Union Central, Chicago. 
Charles L. Post, Guardian Life, N. Y. C. 
Robert G. Richards, Atlantic Life, Richmond. 

aaa M. Riehle, Equitable Society, N. 


_ Francis DeSales Roach, Mutual Benefit, Wash- 
ington. 
enneth D. Robinson, Equitable of Iowa, Fort 

Wayne. 

George W. Schoeffel, Penn Mutual, Portland. 

Dwight T. Scott, Mutual Benefit, Washing- 
ton. 

A. N. Smith, 2nd, Northwestern Mutual, 
Cleveland. 

Warren H. Smith, New England Mutual, 
Cleveland. 

H. Walter Strauss, Northwestern Mutual, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Stuart R. Strong, 
Portland. 

Stephen B. Sweeney, U. of P. 

Daniel T. Torrey, Provident Mutual, Provi- 
dence. 

D. Chester 
Phila. 

~ rs .H. Watson, Equitable Society, Cleve- 


and. 
Ralph J. Wetzel, Pacific Mutual, Kansas City. 
Lawrence Willet, Penn Mutual, Atlanta. 
a H. Wulfekoetter, Massachusetts Mutual, 
inc. 


National Life, Vermont, 


Warlow, Connecticut General, 





A. L. C. Program 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Dingman, vice-president, Continental As- 
surance. 

Social features include a golf tourna- 
rient Monday and Tuesday under the 
direction of J. Fairlie, vice-president of 
the Abraham Lincoln Life of Springfield, 
Ili; a stag dinner Tuesday evening at 
the Cincinnati Country Club and a din- 
ner dance Thursday evening. 

The executive session at which officers 
will be elected will be held Friday after- 
neon, concluding the meeting. 





_ Alexander Patterson 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the policyholder of the agent’s sincerity 
in believing in the need for more insur- 
ance. 
Time For Presentation 

It is in deciding the time for presen- 
tation of the additional, said Mr. Patter- 
son, that most of the concern occurs— 
in each particular instance, just when is 
the psychological moment? In some 
cases, the additional policy may be pre- 
sented for consideration at the same in- 
terview during which the original policy 
is placed; again on others it is better 
to wait a week or two, or sometimes un- 
til the end of the sixty-day period. 

Many a man takes additional policies 
in his pocket intending to try to place 
them but gets psychic enough at the 
interview to realize the time is only 
right to wait till the next interview. This 
“timing” is only a matter of using good 
judgment after having sized up the 
situation. Fortunately, here again expe- 
rience is the best teacher, and practice 
makes perfect. The effort put in on pre- 
senting any additional is not lost if only 
it helps one get the “feeling” of that 
proper timing. Generally speaking, it is 
believed that a week or ten days after 











Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


A. L. C. APPOINTS B. K. ELLIOTT 





Named General Counsel and W. P. Coler 
Is Made Secretary and Actuary of 
‘Association 
The executive committee of the Am- 
erican Life Convention met in Toronto 
this week and appointed Judge Byron 
K. Elliott of Indianapolis general coun- 
sel of the association. A sketch of Judge 
Elliott’s career was given in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week. The com- 
mittee also appointed Wendell Phillips 
oler secretary and actuary of the as- 
sociation. Claris Adams, who has been 
secretary and general counsel of the Am- 
erican Life Convention, has resigned to 
go with the American Life of Detroit. 

An Ohio man, Wendell Phillips Coler, 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan with an A.B. degree and be- 
came actuary of the National Union As- 
surance Society, Toledo. In 1918-20 he 
was assistant actuary of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance at Washington. 
Later he was made actuary of The Mac- 
cabees, Detroit. He was there when the 
business of this fraternal was re-rated 
so that instead of a valuation deficit of 
over $37,000,000 in 1920 it now shows a 
large surplus. He married Stella Chal- 
mers, daughter of Congressman and 
Mrs. Chalmers, in 1915. There are two 

daughters, Jean and Ruth. 





EXPAND EQUITABLE CONTRACT 





Extended Term Feature Was Added to 
Participating Convertible Policies 
September 16 
_ The Equitable Society Convertible pol- 
icy was issued in a new form September 
16, including the extended term insur- 
ance option as well as the cash and paid- 
up options. The new option will replace 
the paid-up insurance option as the auto- 
matic one. There will be no increase 
in premium rates of account of this ad- 
dition; the cash and paid-up values also 

remain unchanged in amount. 

A pamphlet will be distributed short- 
ly, containing the periods of extended 
insurance applicable at the various ages. 





ROSE NOW WRITES BOOK 

Bernard Rose, New York agent, who 
has been writing attacks on the North- 
western Mutual Life for years, has now 
written a book on the subject and he 
sent a copy to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention at Toronto this week 
for action on the charges made in the 
book. It was referred to a committee. 





MRS. P. R. GARRISON DEAD 
Mrs. P. R. Garrison, wife of the man- 
ager of The Prudential ordinary agency 
at 217 Broadway, New York, died this 
week after a lingering illness. 


BENDER JOINS NEWARK AGENCY 

Horace Bender has been appointed 
representative of the Jefferson Standard 
Life in Morris County, New Jersey. 











the actual delivery interview is the best 
time to present an additional policy. Lo- 
cal conditions will also govern. 





NAMES— 
WORTH 
$2.82 EACH! 


Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand names were circularized 
under Fidelity’s lead service 
plan during the past year. 


The average premium vzlue 
of each name proved to be 
$2.82. 


Fidelity’s lead service has 
been in successful operation 
for nearly fifteen years and 
has afforded Fidelity agents 
an easier and more resultful 
selling program. 


More than $400,000,000 in- 
surance in force. Contracts 
available in thirty-nine states. 


Write for Booklet 
“What’s Ahead?” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presufent 


be 
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Great American 


Indemnity Company 


Now Pork - 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bond 


Casualty 
Insurance 





our service. 





More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 


IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and policyholders of the 
Massachusetts Mutual enjoy not only the great resources 
and splendid facilities of this Company, but also that 
mutual counsel and co-operation which make every 
relationship a definite advantage to all those who rely on 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Survey of Claims Made 
" : ’ ’ 
For Presidents’ Ass’n 
TO SHOW RESULTS OF PROCEEDS 
Manager Wight Announces Convention 
Theme “Advancing Social and Eco- 
Ul nomic Standards Through Business 
M Vision” 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
U- tual Benefit Life of Newark, will be 
ed chairman of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
ice surance Presidents, to be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Thursday 
and Friday, December 12 and 13. The 
lue theme of the convention will be “Ad- 
be vancing Social and Economic Standards 
Through Business Vision.” 
The association’s announcement of the 

’ plans of the convention discloses that 

— an original, nation-wide survey covering 

ion thousands of death claim payments has 

and been under way since last spring to an- 
swer adequately certain broad questions 
nts of national interest. This survey, which 

‘ful is being conducted for the association 
by one of the large companies, will re- 
veal important facts regarding the in- 
surance habits of the American public. 

in- _ Formal invitations to attend the meet- 
ing are now going forward to the exe- 
icts cutive officers of all of the life insur- 
tes “ance companies in the United States and 
batt: Canada, to the insurance supervising of- 
ficials of the two countries, and to others 
prominently identified with the life in- 
surance business. 
_ The scope of this year’s convention 
is outlined in the following statement by 
Manager George T. Wight of the as- 

LIFE sociation : 

\NY “Constructive study of the life insur- 
ance habits of Americans will form part 
of the discussions at the convention. 
Questions frequently asked in economic 

— circles and never adequately answered 

a because of lack of definite information 

— are: ‘What proportion of the estate left 


by the average American consists of life 
insurance ?’? ‘What is the relationship of 
such insurance proceeds to the income 
of the decedent?’ In other words, ex- 
actly how much help is life insurance 
giving and what part is it playing in 
the history of the average American 
family in the large city, the town and 
the country neighborhood ? 


Nation-Wide Survey of Estates 





“These and other questions covering 
the uses of insurance for a representa- 
tive cross section of the entire country 
will be answered at the convention by 
the results of an original survey that 
has been under way since last spring. 
This survey is being generously conduct- 
ed for the convention by a member 
company—one of the largest life insur- 
ance corporations in the United States. 

€ company, in conducting this sur- 
vey, has segregated thousands of proofs 
of death, where the total payments by 
it and other companies on given de- 
cedents ranged from $5,000 to $40,000. 
Each of thesé cases was then personally 
tigate d to ascertain the total amount 
¢ the estate, the yearly income of the 
feeedent and other collateral informa- 
— From the data now being compiled 
big will be ‘Presented to the conven- 
; na composite picture of what life in- 

Urance is doing to help the average 

Merican family to carry on after the 
Fog of the policyholder. It is expected 
po consideration of these data will 
7 ate further plans for betterment 
oF life insurance service. 

Pe this and other ways this year’s 
i eation will seek to demonstrate the 
shi ence of American business leader- 
beri Senerally in broadening popular 
Sarge in the expanding opportu- 
rs of this part of the globe. 

P sana the speakers will be a leading 
7 eocral educator, a New York bank- 
faa e head of one of the largest rail- 
oa | Ryne a senior executive of a 
resid utility corporation, and an ex- 

Ssident of a university. 














President Carl Heye 
Of Guardian Honored 


CELEBRATES 40 YEARS’ SERVICE 





Feature of Guardian Life Leader’s Con- 
vention At Estes Park; Leaders 
Take Active Part 





For his forty years of service, Presi- 
dent Carl Heye of the Guardian Life was 
honored and presented many gifts by the 
Guardian agents at their annual conven- 
tion held at Estes Park, Colo., recently. 
This convention celebrated also the com- 
pany’s greatest club year in history, there 
being a gain in business in force of 19% 
over that in 1928. 

A feature of the convention was the 
election of the new officers of the Lead- 
er’s Club: Saul Kornreich of New York, 
president; C. K. Brust of Los Angeles, 
first vice-president; and C. T. Ballew of 
Kansas City, second vice-president. Man- 
ager John C. McNamara Jr.’s agency of 
New York showed the greatest improve- 
ment of any Guardian agency in 1928. 

President Heye welcomed the leaders 
and reported the company’s progress. In 
his talk he said that the Guardian’s rate 
of interest earned on mean invested as- 
sets was the highest for any American 
company admitted to do business under 
the laws of New York State, reaching 
5.89% in 1928. The awards to meritori- 
ous agents and agencies were presented 
by Superintendent of Agencies James A. 
McLain. 

The first day speakers included Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Agencies Frank 
E. Weidenborner Jr., Manager W. F. 
Steck Tr. of Williamsport, Pa., and Man- 
ager E. B. Houghton of Rochester, N. 
Y., while on the second day Joseph E. 
Lockwood, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Dr. M. B. Bender, assistant 
medical director, and Manager James A. 
Tvson of Philadelphia were among those 
who spoke. 

Siegel Prolific Producer 

A. B. Siegel of the New York Mc- 
Namara agency headed the Hundred 
Paid Lives A Year Club. with the re- 
markable record of 243 naid lives in the 
past year. Russell K. Kriss of Cleve- 
land was congratulated for his eight 
voae consecutive weekly production rec- 
ord. 

At the annual banquet President Heve 
was presented a Forty Year Service Pin 
by Toastmaster McLain. President Do- 
remus of the Leader’s Club also pre- 
sented. on behalf of the field force and 
his fellow officers, a platinum watch and 
chain to the president. Accompanying 
the gift was a leather-bound testimonial 
volume containing the signatures of all 
the contributors. A fishing tackle was 
presented President Heye by Paul Alex- 
ander of Brooklyn on behalf of the Lead- 
er’s Club. 

Manager John C. McNamara Jr. of 
New York won the President’s Cup for 
having the agency showing the greatest 
improvement in the vear 1928. Mr. Mc- 
Namara delivered the final address “of 
the banquet, outlining his forecast of the 
future agency and the elements it must 
possess to be successful. 





OLD COLONY SOLVENT 


Master Karshak Rules That Company 
Has Sufficient Survlus; Florida Land 
Held Valuable 

Max M. Karshak, master in chancerv 
for the Circuit Court in Illinois, declared 
in his recent report that the Old Col- 
ony Life of Chicago was solvent and 
has abundant surplus over liabilities. He 
also recommended that the petition of 
the attorney general for liquidation be 
dismissed. 

Mr. Karshak finds that the company 
had a surplus of admitted assets over 
all its liabilities totaling $1,209,166 on De- 
cember 31, 1928, as compared with the 
deficit alleged by the state. 
at this figure, he accepted the testimony 
of the witnesses of the company, espe- 
cially as to the value of the home office 
property at 166 West Jackson Boulevard 
and of 7,740 acres of Florida property. 
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Durectors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter of 
management—that is, of MEN. Following is a list of 
Directors, New York Life Insurance Company, the most 
recently elected being Calvin Coolidge: 
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er aeaP eT Director Valentine & Co. 
MURAD oie kaiPao wae ha Pas Manufacturer 










ba tats 3 cee Commission Dry Goods 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER $} Chairman of Board, New York 
Trust Co. 
TRIOMAS A:- BUCKNER. . .. . oo oo cae oe Vice-President 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. Pres’t Columbia University 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. . Former President of the United States 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU...... Pres’t Consolidated Gas Co. 
WALTER W. HEAD.......... Pres’t State Bank of Chicago 
CHARLES D. FHELES | ........... 6025 fo. Insurance Manager 
ALBA B. JOHNSON............. Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON .. . Pres’t Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
WILLARD V. KING Chairman Advisory Board, Irving 


Trust Co. 
DAR Wet Fs BENGGLEYS ...... .. So osc asthe Pre-ident 
RICHARD I. MANNING... . Farmer, Columbia, So. Carolina 
ae re on i Peete ce theese Lawyer 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN.......... Deering, Milliken & Co. 
FRANK PRESBREY........ Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN...... Pres’t Emigrant Ind. Savings Bank 


FLEMING H. REVELL..... Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers 
{ Chairman of Executive Committee, 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS | Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
HIRAM R. STEELE....... Steele, DeFriese & Steele, Lawyers 


JESSE ISIDORE STRAUS. . President R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS ...... { Ridley Watts & Co., Dry Goods 
; Commission 
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Conway On Investments 


(Continued from page 1) 


vitally concerned with the safety, above 
all other considerations, of the enormous 
funds entrusted to their care, as are the 
insurance commissioners.” f 
A number of tables were included in 
Mr. Conway’s paper showing the changes 
in investments between 1921 and 1928. 
There have been very definite changes in 
investment policies in the last seven 
years. On December 31, 1928, the total 
admitted assets of all the life, fire-ma- 
rine and casualty-surety companies 
transacting business in the State of New 
York had reached the stupendous sum of 
$17,574,047,730, which was an increase of 
08.6% over that of December 31, 1921. 
The investments of those companies con- 
stituted 83.5% of their total assets, or 
$14,680,819,651. The investments of the 
life companies in 1921 was 81.8% of the 
assets and in 1928 they were 83.2%. 
Discussing the Wales-Merriam amend- 
ment Superintendent Conway said : : 
“The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion was to broaden the field for the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds, and 
that purpose has unquestionably been 
accomplished, but not with sufficient pee 
cision. ‘Preferred’ stock is not define ; 
some preferred shares are subordinate to 
other classes of preferred shares. Earn- 
ings’ also are undefined; the consolidated 
earnings of a group may differ from 
those of the parent company alone. Mer- 
ger corporations, representing a — 
nation of two or more highly successiu 
enterprises, are proscribed for five years, 
regardless of their earnings. Corpora- 
tions which pass their dividends on ac- 
count of declining earnings are not pro- 
scribed so long as they earn 4%. ; Not 
more than 2% of the life companys as- 
sets may be invested in any one pre- 
ferred stock, but there 1s no prohibition 
against investing practically all of 0 
assets in forty or fifty preferred stocks. 
“These are some of the weaknesses of 
our statute which may already be recog- 
nized; ‘others are sure to develop. A 
scientific redrafting seems essential, and 
is in fact now under consideration.” 
Discussing stocks generally, Superin- 
tendent Conway continued: 
Stocks Versus Bonds 


“There have been notable instances of 
life insurance companies, operating not 
in New York, but in many other states 
of the Union, which have achieved re- 
markable success through investments in 
common stocks, thereby raising 1n some 
very intelligent minds some question as 
to the wisdom of the limitations of the 
Armstrong Committee life insurance in- 
vestment laws. To the theory that cor- 
porate financing by increased stock is- 
sues rather than by fixer indebtedness, 
has created a condition whereby bond 
investments no longer produce the neces- 
sary yield for life insurance companies, 
we made concessions in the Wales-Mer- 
riam amendments of 1928, permitting 
life companies to invest in preferred or 
guaranteed stocks. But there are strong 
advocates, among life insurance company 
executives, for further and more radical 
concessions; for legislative consent to in- 
vestment of life insurance funds in com- 
mon stocks—within certain limitations, 
of course, 

“These proponents of common stock 


investments maintain that it has been . 
proved over a long period of years that - 


the income return and appreciation in 
value of common stock have far exceeded 
the income from bonds’ over the same 
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period. That may very well be, but they 
overlook the fact that for life insurance 
companies to invest in common stocks, 
would require changes in the laws regu- 
lating their investments in the following 
details, among others: 


“1. The kind of common stocks to be 
legal for investment and the enumera- 
tion of the various factors upon which 
their legality should depend. 

“2. The percentage of funds that 
might go into common stocks. 


“3. The percentage of funds that 
might go into any particular class of 
stocks. . 


“4. The percentage that might go into 
any one stock. 


“5S. How much of a particular common 
stock a company might own? 


“These anestions in turn will raise 
scores of others. as attempts are made 
to translate the theoretical demand into 
a practical working law. To cite only a 
few: bea eA 

“1. Shall it be legal for life insurance 
moneys to he invested in investment 
trusts. and if so. in what kind of trusts? 


“2. Shall it be legal for such funds 
to be invested in insurance stocks, and if 
so. of what kind ? 

“3. Shall the investments in common 
stocks be required by law to be spread 
over. sav. several hundred representative 
stocks of various classes of enterprises 
and industries or shall they be nermit- 
ted to be invested merely in the leading 
company in each group? In connection 
with the latter query, it is important to 
remember that the large advances in 
stock nrices in the years 1928 and 1929 
have been in rather a limited number of 
stocks, whereas the vast maiority of 
common stocks. have been either sta- 
oad or declining during the same pe- 
riod. 


“T am aware of the tremendous profits 
made in the stock markets in the last 
five years and of the almost constant and 
continuous upward movement of the 
prices of the better industrials, utilities 
and railroads. It is this phenomenal ad- 
vance which has influenced the advocates 
of the common stock investment for life 
insurance funds. During this time, how- 
ever, there has been available a medium 
of investment in some of the safest com- 
panies of our country, offering at the 
same time the advantage of the max- 
imum of safety of principal and inter- 
est, together with the possibility of shar- 
ing in profits. I refer to the convertible 
bond or the bond with warrants attached. 
During the past two years a large per- 
centage of all new bond issues has car- 
ried either convertible features or war- 
rants, thus making the holders at the 
same time both creditor and part owners. 
These bonds have, in a great number of 
instances, .made tremendous price ad- 





vances, as all who follow bond prices 
know. 


Favors Preference Stocks 


“In addition, although be it said on a 
much smaller scale, these companies have 
available under their right to invest in 
preference stocks the opportunity to pur- 
chase such stocks possessing either con- 
vertible features or attached warrants or 
rights. Many of these convertible pref- 
erence stocks are of a high investment 
character. 

“It would seem, therefore, that the 
convertible bond: and the convertible 
preference stock, should offer sufficient 
opportunity to diversify holdings and, for 
the present, to satisfy the desire of some 
executives for common stocks. A care- 
ful study of this question of common 
stock investments for life insurance 
funds, taken in conjunction with the 
present condition of the common stock 
market, has convinced me that while it 
may be advisable for studies along this 
line to be continued from a theoretical 
point of view, certainly for the present, 
from a practical point of view, the stat- 
utes had better be left as they are.” 

Quotes Armstrong Report 


Superintendent Conway quoted from 
the Armstrong Committee report of 1906 
which took a strong position against in- 
vestment in stock and then made the fol- 
lowing statement: “I yield to no one 
in my belief that our great financial and 


_ industrial enterprises are as sound as 


the country itself, and that there can 
be no safer investment than in equities 
or common shares of our great funda- 
mental enterprises. Temporary depres- 
sions may occur, but there will always 
be ultimate recovery and continued ad- 
vance in the stocks of the ably managed 
enterprises. Yet, I am not at all ready 
to discard the limitations which have 
safeguarded these tremendous funds for 
the past twenty-three years, and under 
the wise provisions of which our life in- 
surance companies have developed into 
the greatest institutions in the world. 

“The Insurance Department of the 
State of New York will not, during my 
administration as Superintendent of In- 
surance, lend its prestige to any radical 
change in the character of life insurance 
investments, 

“With fire-marine and casualty-surety 
companies the law recognizes their dif- 
ferent necessities by granting almost ab- 
solute freedom in the selection of invest- 
ments. A minimum amount must be in- 
vested in government, state, county or 
municipal securities or in mortgage 
loans; the amount which may be invest- 
ed in foreign government securities or in 
other insurance company stocks is re- 
stricted; but the remaining funds may be 
invested in the stocks. bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness of any solvent 
American corporation. 

“Some of our companies have, in the 


——. 
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past several years, made enormous 
profits from this form of investinent, 
while the more conservative companies 
have been less fortunate. These enor- 
mous profits have not all been delivered 
over to the stockholders; the greater 
proportion has remained with the com- 
panies as security behind the policies of 
insurance. I am opposed to speculation 
by insurance companies; I believe their 
primary function is the-conduct of insur- 
ance business. But the line of demarca- 
tion between investments is not deter- 
mined by the extent of realized profits, 
Our soundest fire insurance companies 
have for years maintained a larger pro- 
portion of stock investments than bond 
investments, and their stock holdings 
have paid only a fair return until the 
last several years. The fact that their 
recent profits have been extraordinary js 
in fact confirmatory of the soundness of 
the original: investments. ° 

“It may -be that security values are 
inflated; that is beside the point. If they 
become deflated, there should be no ca- 
tastrophe so far as insurance companies 
are concerned. As regards the proposal 
to require large reserves against possible 
depreciation, this, I consider a doubtful 
palliative. A company’s surplus is its 
true depreciation reserve, and should be 
considered accordingly by the supervis- 
ing authority. 

Stocks of Other Insurance Companies 


“One of my first duties as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in New York was 
to consider a rather noted case involving 
this question, and while I fully agreed 
with the New York position in that case, 
I was impressed with certain weaknesses 
in our law upon this point. Our limita- 
tion is based upon the investing com- 
pany’s surplus, and this I am convinced 
is unscientific. Any such __ limitation 
should be based upon either the com- 
bined capital and surplus, or upon the 
total admitted assets. Much can be said 
for either basis. The best illustration on 
this point is to take two companies, each 
organized with $5,000,000 of assets, but 
divided as to one company into $1,000,000 
of capital and $4,000,000 of surplus, and 
in the other company into $4,000,000 of 
capital and $1,000,000 of surplus. These 
companies present the same standards of 
safety to policyholders, and it is obvious 
that the law should not permit the one 
to invest $2,000,000 in insurance company 
stocks, while confining the other to a 
similar investment of $500,000. 

“Nor am I convinced that any such 
limitation should not be confined to com- 
panies transacting similar classes of busi- 
ness. have been unable to find any 
logical basis for including in the limita- 
tion of.a fire company’s holdings, the 
stock which it may own of a casualty 
company, or vice versa. I see no more 
reason for such a limitation than for 
any other type of stock investment. 

“These matters are now under con- 
sideration and should be presented at our 
next legislative session.” 





Rhodes On Disability 


. (Continued from page 11) 
months, it has been received favorably 
by the insuring public. It is not new. It 
has been in successful use in Europe for 


several years, and it was suggested for . 


use in this country some nine years age 
by a prominent actuary. It was adopte 
by the Mutual Benefit as the result of 3 
careful study of the experience of other 
companies and of the decisions of the 
courts.” 
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DuPont With $7,000,000 
Most Heavily Insured 


J. C. MARTIN’ HAS _ $6,540,000 





Eight Others Carry $5,000,000 or More; 
312 Ronernents Have $1,000,000 


er 





The most heavily insured man today 
in the United States is Pierre duPont of 
Wilmington, Del., whose personal life 
coverage reaches the record-breaking to- 
tal of $7,000,000. Mr. duPont is chair- 
man of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
and of the General Motors Corporation. 
Next in line comes John C. Martin of 
Philadelphia, the vice-president of the 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., with a 
total of $6,540,000 personal and business 


coverage. 


There are eight others in this country 
whose insurance totals $5,000,000 or 
more, and 312 persons in the United 
States, Canada and Cuba, who are in- 
sured for $1,000,000 or over, according 
to a compilation this week of “The Spec- 
tator.’ The one Cuban resident who 
comes into this classification is Jose L. 
Reyes of Havana. 

Leading motion picture officials follow 
Messrs. duPont and Martin, in the heav- 
ily insured. William Fox carries $6,500,- 
000; Joseph M. Schenk, $5,250,000, and 
Jesse Lasky and Adolph Zukor, $5,000,- 
000 each. The other $5,000,000 men are 
three brothers, Frank P., Herbert V. and 
J. Burgess Book, real estate operators of 
Detroit, and James H. Rand, of Buffalo, 
a manufacturer of office supplies. 

Others high on the list are Marshall 
Field 3rd, of Chicago, who is listed as 
owning over $4,000,000 worth of personal 
insurance, and whose wife also carries 
$2,500,000; Percy Rockefeller of New 
York, who is insured for $3,000,000; and 
Samuel L. Rothafel (Roxy) on whose life 
personal and business policies amount to 
$2,425,000. 

Among the highly insured are quite a 
few women, including: Mrs. Henry E. 
Yeiser of Cincinnati, who is insured for 
$3,250,000; Mrs. Mollie Newbury of Chi- 
cago, whose coverage amounts to $3,000,- 
000, as does that of Mrs. E. G. Burkham 
of St. Louis. 


The complete list follows: 
Pierre S. duPont, Wilmington, Del. ..$7,000,000 





John C. Martin,’ Philadelphia........ *6,540,000 
William Fox, New York.............- *6,500,000 
Joseph M. Schenck, New York...... *5,250,000 
Jesse Lasky, New York.............. *5,000,000 
Adolph Zukor, New York............ *5,000,000 
Frank P. Book, Detroit...........++- *5,000,000 
Herbert V. Book, Detroit........... *5,000,00 
- Burgess Book, Detroit............ *5,000,000 
James H. Rand, Jr:, Buffalo: ..:....%. *5,000,00 
William Ziegler, New York......... *4,500,000 
Marshall Field 3rd, Chicago and New 

ork .... eer ewe eee, over 4,000.000 
C. F. Kettering, Dayton, Ohio...... *4.000.000 
Ralph Jonas, Brooklyn ...........e- 3,890,000 
A. H. Landwehr, Holland, Mich....1 3,850.0 
F. B. Patterson, Dayton, Ohio........*3.810.000 
Mrs. Henry E.’ Yeiser, Cincinnati.... 3,250,000 
James M. Hoyt, New York........... 3.175.000 
Joseph P. Day, New York .......... 3,050,000 
erbert J. Yates, New York...... over 3.000,000 


Rogers Caldwell, N. Y. and Nashville 3.000.000 


loyd L. Carlisle, New York..... over 3.000.000 
Dr. Nicholas C. Partos, New York.. 3.000.000 
{eins Fleischman, Jr., Cincinnati.... 3.000.000 
erey Rockefeller, New York........ 3.000.000 
Mrs. Mollie Newbury, Chicago...... +3.000.000 
Mat E. G. Burkham, St. Louis...... 3.000.00 
Tatty Eltington, New York.......... *2/230.000 
ames C. Penney, New York......... *2.230.000 
manu Cosden, Baltimore and N. Y.. ?.294.N0 

luttee Wilcox Flint, Providence...... *2.600.000 
acoh Weikel, Atlantic City........ #2.500 ANN 
o E. Bensinger, Chicago............ #2.500.000 
Rew asc hnering, Chicago... 2.22... *2,500.000 
yong M. Scales. Greensboro. N.C... 2 509.00 
ey C. Hills, Chicago, Los Angeles. . .*2,500,000 
chiter W. Head, Omaha. Neb....... *2.500.00N 
: arles F. Noves, New York........ #2 425 nnn 
Tohn’'y L. Rothafel, New Vork...... *2.425.090 
Gen McE. Bowman, New York...... *2.303,000 
Chari, K. O'Donnell, New York...... 2.300.000 
ies hs R. Blythes, San Francisco.... 2,250,000 

Noe arshall Field, 3rd, Chicago and 
eg TK sepa ces ccl ans. eeltbe 2.500.000 

> Carroll, Chicago............ 2,150,000 
Do: i W ‘Niams, Cincinnati.......... 2.100.900 

red . Woodward, Le Roy, N. Y... 2.100.000 
Cabri nt DON a oes eels. ccs. 2.025.000 
Senne E. Merrick, Miami.......... *2,018,500 
Trine’ Knox, Buffalo ..........0. 000,000 

ng L. Isaacs, New York...... over 2.009.000 


W. Irving Moss, New Orleans........ 2,000,000 
Arthur J. Morris, Albany........... 2,000,000 
David Stern, Philadelphia........... *2,000,000 
Lewis S. Carpenter, San Francisco.... 2,000,000 
Sydney Schoenburg, St. Louis........ 2,000,000 


E. W. Marland, Ponca City, Okla.... 





Morris White, New York -.. 2,000,000 
John Barrymore, New York........ 2,000,000 
Walter Schroeder, Milwaukee........ *2,000,000 
Walter Strong, Chicago ............. 2,000,000 
R Long, Kansas City, Mo......... 72,000,000 
Clarence H. Mackay, New York...... 2,000,000 
William R. Coe, New York.......... 2,000,000 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago ........... ,000,000 
W. M. Burgess; Omaha............ 1,900,000 
George Brandes, Omaha ............ *1,840,000 
Edwin S. Jordan, Cleveland......... 1,800,000 
Harry Dunn, New York............. 1,800,000 
Richard H. Webber, Detroit ........ 1,800,000 
John N. Willys, Toledo ............ *1,800,000 
Louis F. Swift, Chicago............. 1,800,000 
Cecil B. DeMille, Los Angeles...... 1,750,000 
C. Wilbur Miller, Baltimore......... 1,750,000 
T. E. Hambeton, Baltimore......... 1,750.000 
Arthur Reis, New York.............. 1,750,000 
Victor H. Hanson, Birmingham...... *1,750,000 
Edwin F. Greene, Boston........... 1,600,000 
Norman A. Perry, Indianapolis...... 1,600,000 


Governor F. G. Allen, Boston. . 
H. L. Gary, Kansas City, Mo.....over 1,500,000 
J. K. Lilly, Jr., Indianapolis........ 1,500.000 
Harold C. Keith, Brockton, Mass..... 1,500,000 
G. E. Nicholson, Kansas City, Mo... -°1,500.000 
Jay R. Monroe, Orange, N. J 
Nathan S. Jonas, Brooklyn.......... 1,500,000 
Christian R. Lindback. Philadelphia. .*1,500.000 
Martin M. Pearlman, Philadelphia.... 1,500,000 


..over 1,500,000 






Morris L. Clothier, Philadelphia...... *1,500,000 
Charles R. Mitchell. New York...... 1.500.000 
Irving S. Chanin, New York........ *1,500,000 
Henry I. Chaning New York........ *1,500,000 
Harry Busick, Baltimore ............ 71,500,000 
B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis ........ *1,500,000 
James C. Colgate, New York........ 1,500,000 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Chicago and Los 

BBGORG EH oe 6K Sas do USSF Se nh eke sce 1,500,000 
H. H. Rogers, Jr.. New York...... 1.500.000 
Edgar L. Marston, New York........ 1,500,000 
Fred E. Brewster, New Haven. ..... 1,500.000 
J. W. Bettendorf, Bettendorf, Ia..... 1,500.000 
Mortimer Davis, New York.......... 1.500.000 
G. E. Nicholson, Kansas City, Mo..... 1,500,000 
Paul Schoellkopf, Buffalo ........... 1,500,000 
J. M. West, Houston, Texas........ 1,453.500 
Alfred C. Fuller, Hartford.......... 1,450,000 


P. PP. Cowane, Morittoal-...<c.62 oss 
Seth Marshal, Duluth, Minn. 
William Candler, Atlanta 
Percival E, Foerderer. 
C. J. Jones, Dallas, 

Clarence E. Linz, Dallas, T: 









Toseph Paterno, New York.... 

Roy E. Tilles, New York....... 5 

Edward G. Lewis, Los Angeles...... 1,300,000 
Edward J. Young, Madison, Wis..... *1,265.000 
Norma Talmadge, Los Angeles...... 1,250,000 
Joseph Keaton, Los Angeles........ *1,250.000 
John H. Jones, Mobile, Ala......... 1,250,000 
Axel H. Lonquist, Chicago ......... 1,250.000 
Otis Skinner, New York............ 1,250,000 
Toseph Himes, Washington ......... *1,250,000 
Harold L. Arnold, Los Angeles...... *1,225.000 


Edw. Landreth, Brackenridge, Tex... 1,200.000 


C. Jackson Booth, Ottawa ......... ,200.000 
Stuart Gammill, Jackson, Miss....... 1,200,000 
Charles E. Virden, San Francisco. .*1,200.000 
Charles E. Walsey, New York...... 1,200.000 
George L. Storm, New York........ 1,200,000 
Robert Ducas, New Ydrk............ 1.200.000 
A. Annis, Council Bluffs, Iowa.. 1,200,000 


Dr. Benjamin J. Palmer, Davenport, 


ONE - canna 6 ures Oeste sds 448% beecen *1,200,000 
5.) 35; Seat. TECOGGh on ccoccwcee acs *1,200.000 
J. P. Abney. Greenwood, S. C....... 1.200.000 
Edmund I. Kaufman, Washington.... 1,200.000 
BE. Lansing Ray, St Lowiges <6 os vccce 1,200.000 
Jose L. Reves), Havas s asic dc wicie vince 1,200 900 
J. Rogers Flannery, Pittsburgh...... #1,152.500 
Col. E. O. Thompson, Amarillo, Tex.. 1.148.000 
William T. Cox, New York.......... *1,141.500 


F. Harold Tohnson, Bradford. Pa... 1.130900 


Frank A. Vanderlip, New York...... 1,130,000 
Marie S. Smith, Kansas City, Mo... 1.113.000 
Adam Voet, Louisville .............. 1.105.000 
Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia....... 1,100.000 
Fric G. Gunstrom, Chicago.......... 1.100.000 


“R. (Le Roy) W. Wilson, Chicago.... 1.199.000 


els Shoah, ChiteReo 2 6 6c.cc cc cc esse 1.100,000 
Carl Weeks, Des Moines. Iowa...... *1,044.000 
M. M. Travis, Tulsa, Okla.......... 1.050.000 
Martin L. Davey. Kent, Ohio....... *1.050 000 
Jesse H. Jones, Houston, Tex. 1,025,000 
Tames Rolph, San Francisco ...... 1.024.000 
Harry T.. Hussmann, Dallas. Tex..... 1.019.909 
T.._H. Barsinger, Dayton, Ohio...... 1,015,000 
Hubbard F. Alexander, Seattle and 

TReOOs: 0. aces ccrkouw Wesses cy over *1,000 909 
Col. Luke Lea, Nashville, Tenn..over *1.099 090 
Gilbert Roland. New York...... over *1 NAN ANNA 


Norbert A. Hoffman, Detroit...over *1,000,000 
T. Arthur Hoffman, Detroit....over *1.000,000 
Benjamin Titman, New York....over *1.000 009 


Hugo F. Arnold, Chicago...... over *1.000.000 
Tules S. Bache, New York...... over 1.000.000 
Asa G. Candler, Atlanta........ over 1,000.000 
Chas. H. Holland, Phila. ...... over 1.000.000 
A. A. Schlesinger, Milwaukee..over 1,000,000 
Col. Leroy Springs, Lancaster, S. C, 

w ae biac0's.0:6 ese eee ae anole over 1,000.000 
Frederick Booth. Ottawa ....... over 1.000.00N 
W. R. Bawlf, Winnipeg ........ over 1,000,000 
Harry Logan, arren, Pa.....about 1,000,000 
Fred S. Chase, Waterbury, Conn., 

ciiehk ws £m en Rae wwe ieee about 1.000.000 
Meyer Davis, Washington.......... 1.000.000 
Solon E. Summerfield, New York.. 1.999.000 


T. H. Holt, Grand Rapids ....about #1.000.009 
M. J. Dregge, Grand Rapids..about 71.990.000 


Harry Wardman, Washington ...... 1,000,000 
Warren H. Snow, Grand Rapids, 

Ws cgncaceeeas adwieew eee eee 1,000,000 
Burton A. Howe, Grand Rapids, 

RE RR OS Pe ae .. 1,000,000 
Peter E. Martin, Detroit........... 1,000,000 
Elmer H. Maytag, Newton, Iowa.. 1,000,000 


Fred P. McKenzie Talks 
To Phila. Round Table 


SERVICE AS FACTOR IN TRUSTS 





Life Underwriters and Trust Represent- 
atives Must Raise Standards of Per- 
sonnel in Soliciting Business 





In his talk before the Round Table 
Trust Group of Philadelphia at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford recently, Fred P. McKen- 
zie, assistant trust officer of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust, New York, com- 
plimented the insurance men and trust 
representatives for their joint attempt to 
understand the meaning and the applica- 
tion of the insurance trust. He asserted 
that several years ago this kind of meet- 
ing would not have been possible, and 
that the certain mistrust that used to 
exist between these two bodies is grad- 
ually disappearing altogether. 

Mr. McKenzie believes that the pres- 
ent life underwriter has come to the 
realization that, partially through the in- 
terest of the trust companies, as well as 
through the high grade personnel engag- 
ing in the insurance business, his busi- 
ness has been placed upon a professional 
basis; has been raised out of the selling 
class to the service class by the proper 
analysis of a man’s estate. He realizes 
that a corps of impartial assistants, in 
which the public has had the ‘greatest 
confidence for many years, has been 
placed at his disposal to enlighten his 
prospects in the creation of an adequate 
estate to protect his family during that 
period of growth when his worldly 
wealth is not sufficient to provide for 
the family if anything should happen to 
him before an adequate estate has been 
accumulated. 

The services of the life underwriter 
and the trust representative have be- 
come the same, Mr. McKenzie said. He 
added that oftentimes he was startled 
when completing an interview with a 
client to realize that he had used a sales 
talk that he had heard several years at 
one of the life underwriter dinners. In 
the past the trust officer very seldom 
suggested, at least very strongly, that his 


client increase his life insurance, but to- 
day this is a most common occurrence. 


Few Equipped For Work 

Practical co-operation between the life 
underwriter and the trust man is the 
problem today, believes Mr. McKenzie. 
He asserted that there is only a small 
percentage of agents who are sufficiently 
qualified to assist in this new service, 
and, likewise, very few trust representa- 
tives who are well equipped and “life 
insurance minded” to understand the un- 
derwriters’ problems. 

He suggests for a common solution of 
these problems: First, both parties rais- 
ing their standards of personnel in so- 
liciting work; second, that each under- 
writer going into this type of service 
spend many weeks studying not only the 
insurance trust, but the living trust, the 
will, inheritance and estate taxes, busi- 
ness economics, insurance law, or, in 
short, he should carefully prepare so 
that he is able to pass the C. L. U. ex- 
amination; third, that the underwriter 
must sacrifice everything for the inter- 
ests of his client. He must realize that 
he is in the business for good, and that 
intelligent service and a sound reputation 
will result in order-taking business. 

The trust man must likewise learn the 
fundamentals of life insurance to become 
insurance mirided, said Mr. McKenzie. 
He must learn salesmanship, and realize 
that sales psychology is needed to sell 
an intangible idea on which only the use 
of the imagination can picture the situa- 
tion to his client. He must be human. 
He must give the underwriter service in 
such things as the change of beneficiary 
form, instructive literature, estate survey 
forms, and other things that will facili- 
tate and save his time. 

It is important that both the life un- 
derwriter and the trust man realize that 
each can be equally valuable to each 
other, when they settle down to a better 
understanding of the client’s needs. 

Mr. McKenzie said that the head of 
the life insurance administrative depart- 
ment of his institution informed him that 
to his knowledge not a single policy held 
in trust for the last three years has been 
lapsed, which is a pretty good point for 
the underwriter to keep in mind.. 








Maurice Pollak, Avondale and 
CUOMMMEE Chapt coveudeadee ec’ 1,000,000 
H. E. Pence, Minneapolis.......... ,000,000 
Alfred Schoellkopf, Buffalo.......... 1,000,000 
George W. Vanderbilt, New York.. 1,000,000 


Will Rogers, Beverly Hills, Calif... *1,000,000 
John McCormack, New York...... 1,000,000 


William M. Armstrong, Los Angeles. 1,000,000 
Rirchard R. Florian, Los Angeles... . *1,000,000 
Arthur Stebbins, New York........ 1,000,000 
P. M. Gelett, La Crosse, Wis...about 1,000,000 
Edmund I. Kaufman, Washington.. 1,000,000 
Morris T. Baker, Minneapolis...... 1,000,000 
John J. McGuirk, New York........ 1,000,000 
James Buchanan, Texarkana, 

TORSR 2 esac <5 WUE oo wee esas 1,000,000 
Ray E. Adams, Indianapolis........ 1,000,000 
W. W. Watson; Salina, Kan......... 1,000,000 
Ralph L. Pope, Boston............ 1,000,000 
Alfred H. Chapin, Boston.......... 1,000,000 
Henry J. Simonson, Jr., Boston.... 1,000,000 
Robert L. Studley, Boston.......... 1,000,060 
Howard Coonley, Boston............ 1,000,000 
Morris Baker, Minneapolis. ..... *1,000,000 
L. O. Crosby, Picayune, Miss....... *1,000,000 
Joseph R. Tuviene, Camden, N. J... *1,000,000 
Sidney J. Weinberg, Brooklyn...... 1,000,000 
Al Jolson, Los Angeles............ 41,000,000 
Mary Pickford, Los Angeles........ *1,000,000 
Douglas Fairbanks, Los Angeles.... *1,000,000 


Constance Talmadge, Los Angeles. . *1,000,000 
H. D. Thomas, Los Angeles........ aa 

Richard W. Thomas, Los Angeles... *1,000,000 
Eric Von Stroheim, Los Angeles.... *1,000,000 


William H. Crocker. San Francisco.. 1,000,000 
Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City, Mo.. 1,000,000 
Harvey S. Firestone, Akron........ 1,000,000 
Fred Geier, Cincinnati.............. 1,000,000 
Alfred Krippendorf, Cincinnati...... 1,000,000 
Charles F. Williams, Cincinnati.... 1,000,000 
Jonathan Warner, Warren, Ohio.... 1,000,000 
Irving Fain, Brooklyn ............ *1,000.000 
William A. Morgan, Buffalo........ 1,000.000 
Bernard M. Baruch, New York.... 1.000,000 
S. M. Vauclain, Philadelphia....... 1.000.000 
fe a ee RE eee 1,000.000 


Clarence Y. Palitz, New York...... +1.000.000 
Thomas E. Mitten. Philadelphia. ... +1.000.000 
F. W. Johnstone, Charleston, W. Va. 1.000,000 
Jacques Vinmont, Los Angeles...... +1.000.000 
Chas. H. McCormick. Los Angeles... +1.999 000 
Michael Schwartz, Meriden, Conn... +1.000,000 


Douglas Shoe Co., Boston........... +1,000,000 
Fred F. French, New York......... +1:000,000 
George K. Culp. New York......... +1.000.000 
William N. Greve, New York........ +1,900.000 
Watzek Brothers. Portland OMre.... 71.900 009 
Waite Phillips, Cimarron, N. M..... 1,000,000 
L. H. Meeker,, New York.......... 1,000,000 
T. Ballantine, New York..........- 1.000.000 
Fred 0. Bezner, Detroit .-......... 1.000.000 
Nicholas F. Brady, New York...... 1,000,000 


Frank E. Campbell, Jr., New York.. 1,000,000 
Charles E, Havener, New York...... 1,000,000 
Ery Kehaya, New York............ 1,000,000 
Louis Horowitz, New York......... 1,000,000 
R. E. Hilles, New York............ 1,000,000 
H. P. Hollins, New York.:...:...... 1,000,000 
Herbert Kaufman, New York....... 1,000,000 
Lammot du Pont, Wilmington, Del... 1,000,000 
Fred P. Morrill, New Orleans...... 1,000,000 
A. G. Geohegan, New Orleans...... 1,000,000 
Sigmund Sonneborn, Baltimore 1,000,000 


Tohn W. Gilliland, Tulsa, Okla..... 
Herbert Beisermeyer, Los Angeles.. *1,000,000 


Sidney J. Bauman, New York...... 1,000,000 
Allis S. Fried, New York........... 71,000,000 
Frank E. Gannett, Rochester...... 1,000.000 
Frederick A. Geier, Cincinnati...... *1.000,000 
Thomas A. Gillespie, Pittsburgh.... 1,000.000 
eS 8 eS “eae 1.000. 
Bernard Davis, Pittsburgh ......... 71,000,000 
Harry H. Rogers, San Antonio...... : 
Edward Weisel, Sr., San Antonio.... +1,000.000 
Mrs. Ida Pabst, Milwaukee........ 1.000.000 
Frederick Pabst, Milwaukee ........ 1,000.000 
Isadore J. Kresel, New York...... 000. 
Rendell Morgan, Philadelphia...,... 1,000.000 
Herbert T. Gossard. Chicago ........ 1,000.000 
Samuel Insull, Chicago ........... 1,000,000 
A. J. Drexel-Biddle, Philadelphia.. 1.000.000 
Mrs. J. McCune, Pittsburgh ........ 1.000.000 
Irenee du Pont, Wilmington, Del.. 1.000.000 
TU E.. Wiksowy CR 6 5 ok oe geckes 1.000.000 
Arthur S Ford, Chicago ........... 1.000.000 

R. Hayes, Jackson, Mich. ....... *1,000.000 
T. F. H. Peavey, Minneapolis...... 


H. C. Kahl, Davenport, Iowa ...... 
Tac, FE. Davidson, Bay City, Mich.. 1.000.000 


Tohn H. Castle, Detroit ........... 71.000.000 
Louise Lathrop, Detroit ............ 1,000,000 
Fddie Rickenbacker, Detroit ...... *1.000.000 
Allen F Moore, Monticello, Ill..... 1,000.000 
G. G G. Peckham, Cleveland...... 1,000,000 
Tohnfritz Achelis. New York........ 1,000.000 
Raymond Bill, New York.......... 1.600-aS 
F. Donaldson Brown. New York.... 1,000. 
Clifford Hemphill, New York...... 1,000,000 
Irving E. Raymond, New York..... 1,000.000 
Thomas S. Vietor, New York....... 1,000. 
F. W. Leistikow, Winnipeg......... 1,000, 
Robert C. Winmill. New York...... 1.000.000 
X. M. Audebert, New York........ 1.000.000 
Herman Gardner, Milwaukee ...... 1 000.000 
,000 


Eugene W. Fry, Philadelphia...... 1,000. 





*Includes business. 

+Ruciness insurance. 

The “Spectator” calls attention to the in- 
crease in “millionaire policyholders” since the 
last compilation, when the list contained only 
247 names, compared to the present 312. 
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T. M. Searles Discusses 
How to Analyze Agents 


REQUIRES DETAILED REPORTS 


Too Much Unnecessary Turnover of Life 
Agents; They Are Not Properly 
Analyzed 


Some pertinent advice on analyzing 
men who desire to become agents more 
carefully before and after hiring them 
was given by T. M. Searles, general 
agent of the Aetna Life in Newark be- 
fore the general agents of the Aetna in 
conference at Swampscott last week. Mr. 
Searles said that figures prove conclus- 
ively that the turnover of most agencies 
today is still large and cited the expense 
connected with this turnover, the de- 
cidedly bad effect of the ‘endless pro- 
cession of agents going through the of- 
fices leaving trails of nothing but ad- 
vances, lapsed business and heartaches. 
He asserted that what most agents need 
is a cold blooded, hard boiled analysis 
of their weaknesses, and that most man- 
agers are either unable to put their fin- 
gers on the specific weakness, or if they 
are able to judge, generally haven’t the 
moral courage to come forward and tell 
the man. It is the survival of the fit- 
test in the life insurance business more 
truly probably than in any other. 

“We cannot analyze a man’s work un- 
less we have adequate records of what 
he is doing, as an indication of industry 
at least,” said Mr. Searles. This is an- 
other necessary step in the analysis. 
There should be required a definite re- 
port of the man’s activities, showing ex- 
actly the number of the agent’s calls and 
his interview. It is usually the case that 
an unsuccessful agent has never formu- 
lated a definite plan of work. 

Mr. Searles believes that if the agent 
gets an audience but doesn’t get an in- 
terview his approach is at fault. If his 
number of interviews is O. K., but he 
doesn’t get an opportunity to tell his en- 
tire story, his sales talk, which carries 
with it the development of interest and 
desire, is probably weak at some point 
provided the prospect is a good one for 
that particular agent. Suppose he gets 
through everything successfully until the 
close and then falls down. Many a good 
man has left the business who knew his 
stuff, who had good prospects, and who 
was industrious, because he couldn’t close 
prospects, said Mr. Searles, and the gen- 
eral agent failed to put his finger on this 
specific trouble. 

A very essential thing in closing is sen- 
timent, believes Mr. Searles. “Sentiment 
moves the world.” “Reason may be the 
lever,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “but 
sentiment gives you the fulcrum and the 
place to stand on if you want to save 
the world.” “Without the inward illumi- 
nation of sentiment or emotion, the most 
impressive structure of logic simply re- 
mains invisible. Many agents believe that 
men buy as the result of a careful logi- 
cal presentation, when as a matter of fact 
75% of life insurance is bought as a 
result of an instinctive or emotional ap- 
peal.” 

Importance of Language 

It makes no difference, said Mr. 
Searles, whether the facts the agent deals 
with are facts of character, of human 
experience and emotion, or of physical 
and chemical analysis; to be successful 
he must make them visible and dynamic 
through the medium of language. The 
greatest salesmen believe that the use 
of the right word at the right time is 
vital. John Ruskin tells us, “A few words 
well chosen and distinguished will do 
the work that a thousand cannot.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott, president 
of Northwestern University, Norval A. 
Hawkins and several other eminent au- 
thorities on the characteristics of suc- 
cessful salesmen agree that an analysis 
of a successful salesman indicates that: 

He is a positive character; positive in 
his actions, his speech, his methods of 
work, and in his belief in his own ability 
to sell his service. 

He has initiative to plan his work and 





EQUIPMENT... 


Seven new policy forms ... The 
Triple Guaranteed Option policy on 
which the insured may pay a level 
premium and have a 25 Year Endow- 
ment or a paid-up Life policy in a 
shorter period, or may pay a reducing 
premium and have a 25 Payment Life 
policy . . . The Guaranteed Income 
Bond, a contract without death bene- 
fit paying a life income to begin at 
ages 55, 60, or 65, and payable for ten 
years certain ... The Single Premium 
Whole Life with Guaranteed Annuity 
Income and the Single Premium 20 
Year Endowment with Guaranteed 
Annuity Income, lump sum invest- 
ments with cash value always at par 
guaranteeing 314 per cent annual in- 
come, with dividends bringing the 
average to 414 to 544 per cent... 
A participating Child’s 20 Payment 
Life policy, rounding out the Com- 
pany’s juvenile line, and liberalized 
participating Child’s 20 Year Endow- 
ment and Child’s Educational En- 
dowment policies. 

Simplified “‘proof of death blanks’’ 
with a sales appeal—something new! 

A booklet of true unsolicited letters 
from appreciative claimants under 
death and disability benefits. 

Complete sales data on the Endow- 
ment at Age 85 policy bound in con- 
venient vest pocket size. 

A new Baby Health Service a step 
ahead of anything of its kind. 

All this, new equipment furnished 
NWYNL Fieldmen at three Regional 
Conventions held in August. Backed 
by this array of powerful selling 
helps, the Agency Organization is 
again scattered throughout 31 states 
intent on utilizing its new tools. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. Passiocnt 


STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





to dig out needed information in emer- 
gencies. 

He is a logical thinker. He develops 
a subject from a promise to a logical 
conclusion, and does it in short order. 

He is emotional enough to appeal ef- 
fectively to other people’s emotions. 

He is a trader, that is to say, as soon 
as he has pointed out the virtues of his 
service, he immediately begins dickering 
with the prospect to effect a trade of 
the service for his money. This last is 
a most important qualification. A man 
may possess a charming personality, 
make an ideal approach, be an adept 
at explaining the policy, but if he is not 
a trader he will not make a living. His 
positiveness, tact, resourcefulness, diplo- 
macy, emotions, knowledge of human na- 
ture and knowledge of his business are 
are called upon in this part of the sale 
more than at any other time. The suc- 
cessful Jewish agent is a striking exam- 
ple of this trait. 

This ideal agent is industrious to the 
point of being aggressive. Lots of men 
will work hard in their own offices, but 
the successful salesman, uninvited and 
under handicaps, does his work in the 
prospect’s office. They “beard the lion 
in his den.” They are not timid about 
approaching men of affairs. The quality 
of aggressiveness is most important. 

He was fairly successful in his previ- 
ous work; he might have been a farmer, 
a salesman, a teacher, a preacher, a clerk 
or a banker, but he performed his previ- 
ous task with credit. 

He creates a good impression, has a 
pleasing manner, has an agreeable voice, 
has a good character, is determined to 
succeed. 

And finally, he is thrifty. 





ROBBINS & SIMONS LUNCHEON 


Launch Drive for New Educational 
Policy; Agency Leads Home Life; 
G. P. Peed Star Producer 
The fall get-together luncheon of Rob- 
bins & Simons, general agents, Home 
Life of New York, was held on Tuesday 
at which a campaign was launched by 
the agency staff to push the new educa- 
tional income policy, one of the popular 
contracts of the company. Plans for the 
final quarter of the year were also dis- 
cussed and it was announced that Rob- 
bins & Simons was the Home Life lead- 
er country-wide for August and the year 
to date. This makes the third year that 
the agency has maintained its lead. 
Garland P. Peed, star producer of the 
agency, will represent the Home Life at 
the convention of the National Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters, having se 
cured the largest number of points m 
the contest for individual honors. Mr. 
Peed not only won this contest but leads 
the honor roll of the company for the 
year and the leaders’ list for August. He 
is considered the outstanding produce! 
for the Home Life, and his production 
this year has already qualified him for 
the 1929 President’s Club to attend the 
home office seventieth anniversary col- 
vention which will be held at Chateall 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, next July. 





LICKLIDER IMPROVING 

Joseph P. Licklider, director of pub: 
licity and sales research for the Missou!! 
State Life, is making favorable progres 
in his convalescence from serious injuries 
received when he was struck by a street 
car in St. Louis the afternoon of Se? 
tember 2. According to reports from the 
home office in St. Louis the accident fr 
sulted in a fractured skull, two rib frac 
tures, and numerous bruises and cont 
sions about the body. 


_..CHINESE CO. JOINS BUREAU 

Three new member companies, includ- 
ing a Chinese one, have just joined the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureall 
bringing the number of member and 
sociate member companies up to the t 
tal of 131. These companies are: Asa 
Life of Shanghai, China, and the Int 
Southern Life and the Commonweal 

Life, both of Louisville, Ky. 
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THE GOLD BOOK FOR 1929 
With this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter there will go to subscribers 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing for 1929, the annual life insurance 
salesmanship edition. 





AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
BECOMES WORLD NEWS 

The statement issued by the Associa- 
of Life an- 
nouncing that legal reserve life insurance 
in force in this country had actually 
crossed $100,000,000,000, was world news. 
The press associations carried the state- 
ment which was reproduced in newspa- 
pers throughout the country and drew 
editorial comment from hundreds of pa- 
pers. The foreign news agency, Reuter’s, 
cabled the story abroad and it was used 
freely throughout Great Britain and the 
Continent. 

A summary of how the news was taken 
by the American press is shown in the 
“Literary Digest” of September 7, which 
quotes from the editorial comment of 
many papers, and it is worthy of note 
that all the editorial writers took a con- 
structive and even an enthusiastic view 
of the historic life insurance event. The 
cartoonists of many papers also added 
their interpretation, all with a pleasing 
angle to their humor. 

Such representative papers abroad as 
the following took note of the big life 
insurance story: London “Times,” Man- 
chester “Daily Express,” Edinburgh 
“Scotsman,” Cork “Examiner,” Glasgow 
“Evening Citizen,” Belfast “Telegraph,” 
“Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant,” and 
the Paris editions of the New York 
“Herald,” “Daily Mail,” Chicago “Trib- 
une” and others. 

The Life Presidents’ Association 
turned out what proved to be one of the 
biggest newspaper stories of the year, 
although insurance people were all well 
aware of the fact that life insurance was 
at the $100,000,000,000 mark. 


Editors and 


tion Insurance Presidents 


writers were 
quick to realize the great economic sig- 
nificance of this volume of life insurance 
and the wide publicity and sound com- 
ment on the event is a credit to the 
newspapers of the country. 


editorial 





COMMISSIONERS’ TERMS OF 
OFFICE 
In connection with the joint meeting 
in Toronto this week of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
of the United States and the Canadian 


Association of Provincial Superintenden- 
ents, R. Leighton Foster, secretary of 
the Canadian Association, points to the 
fact that the turnover of Canadian in- 
surance department heads is very small 
compared to that in this country. He 
says that this year for the first time in 
five years a change is reported, there be- 
ing a new superintendent for British Co- 
lumbia. In Canada the provincial super- 
intendents are permanent supervising of- 
ficials in the broad sense of the word, 
there being few changes due to expira- 
tions of terms or political. changes of lo- 
cal administrations. 

How different the situation in the 
United States where insurance commis- 
sioners come and go with such rapidity 
that one hardly has time to get ac- 
quainted with them before they are out 
of office. ‘With the exception of a few 
insurance department heads, such ‘as Col. 
Joseph Button of Virginia, the American 
commissioner rarely has time to become 
thoroughly versed with the responsibili- 
ties of his office. His term of office is 
short unless he is reappointed and as the 
office is generally a political plum the 
nominee usually becomes commissioner 
without any previous acquaintance with 
the insurance business. And yet in spite 
of these decided handicaps the American 
insurance commissioner has generally 
functioned better than would be ex- 
pected. The Canadian system, however, 
seems to hold many advantages over the 
practice in the United States of turning 
commissioners in and out of office on the 
average of every three years. 





Charles Emory Phillips, assistant sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Miss Catherine Estelle 
Siegler of Tacoma Park, Md., were mar- 
ried in Richmond, Friday, September 13. 
If taking out the license at the city hall, 
Mr. Phillips told the license clerk that 
he was not a bit superstitious and that 
that supposedly unlucky combination had 
absolutely no terrors for him. 

, * * x 


E. L. Willett has resigned his connec- 
tion with a local agency in North Caro- 
lina to represent White’s Systems, in- 
surance supplies, of Richmond, at Los 
Angeles, Calif., his territory embracing 
the West Coast states. Mr. Willett is 
now en route to the coast to assume his 
new duties. 

ce 


C. W. Walsh, formerly examiner for 
the Southern Home of Charleston, S. C., 
is now with the P. Lester Hawks agency 
at Richmond, Va., in a similar capacity, 
having entered upon his new duties Sep- 
tember 1. 


——.. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 








Henry H. Putnam, head of the adver- 
tising department of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, is being men- 





HENRY H. PUTNAM 


tioned as the person to be selected to 
write a history of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. It was voted 
last week at the association’s conven- 
tion in Detroit that such a history should 
be written. Mr. Putnam is particularly 
qualified for this work for not only 
is he a writer of repute but he was sec- 
retary of the National Association for 
many years before he went into the life 
insurance end of the business. 
tact with the association in the earlier 
days of its development and his wide 
acquaintance with insurance men in all 
parts of the country are additional rea- 
sons why Mr. Putnam’s name is in the 
forefront of those being considered for 
this post of honor. 

: * * 

Frank L. Barnes, who has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Provident Life 
& Accident of Tennessee to be in charge 
of its personal accident and health un- 
derwriting, is widely known as a leader 
in the accident and health field and is 
particularly active in the work of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence. For the past three years he has 
been vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Sentinel Life of Kansas City. 
Mr. Barnes is one of the younger in- 
surance executives of the middle west 
and the Provident Life & Accident is 
expected to profit materially by his af- 
filiation. 

* * x 

E. Lawrence Earl, Sun Life, Canada, 
is the new president of the International 
Claim Association, having been elected 
to this post at the recent Hot Springs 
convention. Mr. Earl was previously 
chairman of the executive committee. 
His supporting officials are J.. J. McKay, 
vice-president; Louis L. Graham, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, re-elected secre- 
tary; F. L. Templeman, Maryland Casu- 
alty, re-elected treasurer, and Bayard P. 
Holmes, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, re- 
elected librarian. Chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee is William I. Morrow 
of The Prudential. 

* * * 

Major James B. Ray, who has been 
appointed by the Bankers’ Indemnity as 
manager of its claims department, is a 
West Point graduate whose last post was 
at Phoenix, Arizona, where he was an 
actuary for four years of the Arizona 
Corporation Commission. Previous to 
this connection he was an attorney in 
Kentucky for about twelve years. He 
has had about thirty-one years of in- 
surance experience. 

* * 

Frank J. O’Neill, president, Royal In- 
demnity, has been elected a director of 
the Standard Holding Corp. 


His con-. 








BYRON K. ELLIOTT 








Byron K. Elliott, until recently judge 
of the Superior Court of Marion county 
at Indianapolis, was appointed general 
counsel of the American Life Conver- 
tion to succeed Claris Adams by the 
executive committee at a meeting hell 
in Toronto, Canada, this week. 

aes See. 


Charles B. Knight, general manager of 
the Union Central Life in New York, 
has returned from a holiday spent in the 
Hawaiian Islands. He reports a splendid 
vacation and feels quit fit to undertake 
the leadership of the agency for the best 
year it has yet had. He feels quite op 
timistic as to business conditions. 

a oe 


Frederick Ackermann, general agentil 
New Jersey of the National Union Fir, 
is on his way to San Francisco for tht 
Grand Nest meeting of the Blue Goos. 
He left New York last Saturday, going 
to Pittsburgh and then to Chicago whet 
he joined Paul Rudd’s special train fo 
the convention. After the mecting Mr 
Ackermann will return to New York by 
boat from New Orleans. 

$ -b.* 


Ralph P. Harrison, general agent # 
Richmond for the Union Central Lift 
who is a great lover of flowers, was the 
donor of a silver loving cup awarded # 
the sweepstake prize in the dahlia & 
hibit at the annual flower show held lat 
week under the auspices of the Bartl 
Heights Garden Club in his home city. 

* * * 


Edwin A. Jones, vice-president and 
general solicitor, Fidelity & Casualti 
will head the International Associatid! 
of Insurance Counsel for another yeti 
having been re-elected to the president 
of this association at its Hot Sprints 
convention last week. 

* * * 


L. Edmund Zacher, vice-president a 
treasurer of the Travelers, sailed li 
week with Mrs. Zacher on the bide 
Star liner “Cedric” for a trip throug 
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John R. Hardin, president oi the Mt 
tual Benefit Life, returned this se 
from Cincinnati, where he aitende ‘ 
convention-of the company’s Ohio agen 

* * * 


Lawrence Cathles,- well know! o 
surance president, has returned from , 
rope and was at the Insurance Com 
sioners’ Convention at Toronto ! 
week. 
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Expect Home to Enter Casualty 
Field 
It will not surprise insiders if the 
Home of New York will soon make an 
‘mportant announcement about entering 


the casualty business. Such a move on 
the part of the Home will certainly not 
be unexpected for those in the business 
have long believed that the Home, like 
many other large fire groups, would pur- 
chase control of some casualty company 
so that the group could give complete 
coverage on all fire and casualty forms 


of protection. ° 
in 


The Hotel Situation at Big 
Conventions 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is up against the same problem 
asare all large, growing associations, and 
that is, how it will handle its convention 
problem. Most associations go in for 
territorial rotation. They meet first in 
one part of the country and then in an- 
other. In that way they strengthen as- 
sociations geographically. If an associa- 
tion meets in Memphis, Tenn., many peo- 
ple from Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma go to a con- 
vention who otherwise would be absent. 
The same holds good for other sections. 
Thus, in a few years an association goes 
the rounds of the country, being adver- 
ised eventually on a nation-wide scale. 

ut there is another side to the pic- 
ture and that is the comfort of the dele- 
gates, which should consist largely of 
nding a hotel which can care for the 
crowd. Not so easy as it seems. Al- 
though hotels are getting larger and 
larger until we see one like the Stevens 
i Chicago with 3,000 rooms, crowds pil- 
ig into hotels are growing and so are 
the number of conventions. For that 
tason when a very large convention, 
sich as fhe National Association of In- 
Sirance Agents, or the National Associa- 
lon of Life Underwriters, meets in such 
‘city as Kansas City or Detroit, the 
‘uation is distressing. The hotel, no 
Matter how commodious, cannot handle 
ie crowd. There are mix-ups on reser- 
Vations, the banquet halls are insuffi- 
“ent, the elevator service is almost put 
out of commission and the discomforts 
até So many that going to a convention 
4 Sometimes like being in a- torture 
4 ber. Just why hotels will-take on 
convention when they cannot fill room 
“servations except after waits of many 
‘igh Or sometimes not at all, is a puz- 





neh was the situation at Detroit last 
vents When the hotel scene at the con- 
: On of the National Association of 
Surance Agents resembled a bedlam. 
‘vators would sometimes take ten or 
‘Ne minutes before stopping at a floor 
st € on guests. The writing room con- 

td of one table. There was only one 
ligt Stenographer. And so on. The 
S hotels were all filled up because there 

















were other conventions in town, as well 
as the radio show. 

One solution might be to take over a 
hotel as some of the life companies do 
during a convention; or to go to such 
resort cities as Atlantic City; or to such 
large cities as New York or Chicago 
where there are plenty of hotels and the 
delegates can entertain themselves, hay- 
ing plenty to choose from. 

But that solution is evidently quite dis- 
tant as at one session of the National 
Association half a dozen cities in various 
parts of the country asked for the 1930 
convention. Can those towns handle one 
of more than 1,000 people if they get 
it? I remember the opening sentence 
of one speaker: “We pack more shrimps 
than any other town in the country.” He 
was speaking of Biloxi, Miss. Not a 
great recommendation for a big conven- 
tion. 

* * #* 


The Detroit Convention 


Forgetting for the moment the hotel 
crush in Detroit, the convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents was one of the best that the as- 
sociation has held and was interesting all 
the way through. There were company 
top executives—Frank D. Layton and A. 
Duncan Reid—there were interesting dis- - 
cussions about business expansion and 
automobile instalments; there were -wit 
and humor in the talk of E. J.. Schofield 
of the Standard Accident; there were 
valuable pointers in one of the side-lines, 
use and occupancy; and there were other 
high lights, to say nothing of the op- 
portunity of seeing industrial Detroit. 

The group sales meetings were good 
and there were several of them,.each 
aimed to interest agencies of a different 
size, and next year the best points 
brought out at such meetings will un- 
doubtedly be presented in some form or 
another to the main convention so that. 
everybody will be able to benefit instead 
of just a small group. 

The hit made at the convention by 
Reed Chambers of the United States 
Aviation Insurance Group, who did not 
deliver a set speech, but confined him- 
self to questions and answers, should 
prove a valuable suggestion to the man- 
agement of the National Association in 
fixing up next year’s program. More 
speeches of this type should be provided. 
If there is any new development in the 
fire insurance business, or casualty 
either, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents convention is the place 
where an agent should learn about it. 

Thus, in my opinion, A. Duncan Reid 
should have divided his talk into two 
sections. He is head of the casualty 
executives’ association and in that ca- 
pacity should have told simply what the 
new association is, as it is an important 
innovation. Following that he could 
have talked as president of the Globe 
Indemnity, giving his argument in favor 
of the go-getter as he did. He could 
have coupled those two talks into one 
without. difficulty and without encroach- 


ing one upon the other, and the agents 
had a right to hear about the new asso- 
ciation. 

Also, I did not understand why the 
General Motors had a representative on 
the program as a public relations man or 
humorist instead of telling something 
about the General Motors’ insurance 
company, which writes more car pre- 
miums than any stock company does and 
which has no agents. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
agents’ Detroit convention was the ab- 
sence of any militant opposition to any 
company or group of companies. Noth- 
ing could have been more conspicuous 
than the absence of such attacks in view 
of what happened at the last few annual 
conventions. The nearest thing to sharp 
comment of this nature was the remarks 
by Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, 
about new companies, new money in the 
business, “padded capital” and loose un- 
derwriting. ‘ 

* * * 


Grosse Point, Detroit 


The Grosse Point section of Detroit, 
where Lake St. Clair and Detroit join 
waters, has become one of the most ex- 
clusive residence sections of America and 
is getting more exclusive all the time, 
as the Dodges, Edsel Ford and others 
are adding to their estates, some of them 
being almost baronial. One of the most 
exciting things about a Detroit conven- 
tion is going out to Grosse Point with 
some old Detroiter and having him tell 
you all about the heads of the motor car 
manufacturing families and what became 
of them and their children. It is a great 
tale of social intrigues and heart burn- 
ings. Sometimes these millionaires can’t 
get into Detroit “Society” but their chil- 
dren always do. One of the millionaire 
women who married a poor but hand- 
some actor only comes to her great 
Grosse Point estate at long intervals. 
Henry Ford does not go visiting in so- 
ciety but pulls off a lot of parties of 
his own at Dearborn near Detroit and 
has old-fashioned dances. Once on his 
invitation list a person’s name doesn’t 
get off unless involved in some publicly 
known scandal. Many prominent De- 
troiters now go to Henry Ford’s par- 
ties. Edsel Ford, his son, continues as 
popular as ever and in the great house 
he has built at Grosse Point he is now 
planting a forest of trees. 

* * * 


Seen at the Penn Mutual Life 
Convention 


Former Governor Jacob Preus is one 
of the most distinguished representatives 
of the Penn Mutual Life. He is attend- 
ing the Penn Mutual Life convention in 
Quebec this week. Governor Preus lives 
in €hicago now. 

Alice L. Doke, the Utah ranchwoman 
who is the most successful insurance 
agent in that state, is planning to give 
a policyholders’ party at Ephraim, Utah, 
to which 3,500 people will be invited. She 
has already engaged a brass band. 

Vincent Coffin, the brilliant young edu- 
cational director of the Penn Mutual, has 
traveled 11,000 miles for the Penn Mu- 
tual in the past twelve months. 

Frank H. Davis, Denver, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual, and former vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, also attended the Penn 
Mutual convention. 

Major Alexander Patterson of Chicago 
came with a large delegation from his 
agency. Many insurance men believe that 
he will have one of the largest general 
agencies in America. 

a a 


A Close-up View of John F. Curry 


I was interested in a feature story in 
a recent issue of the “New Yorker” on 
John F. Curry, New York Tammany 
Hall leader, who has. been at the helm 
ofa prominent insurance agency bearing 
his name for a number of years. One 
striking thing about. Curry’s makeup as 
indicated by Henry F. Pringle, the “New 
Yorker” writer, is that he is tranquil and 
level headed amid all the hurly-burly of 


his high office. This is due to two facts: 
first, that he has been busy with the 
minutiae of politics for more than thirty 
years; second, that he lives the abstemi- 
ous, careful, Puritanical life of an athlete. 
Says the “New Yorker”: 

“Discussing his work, Curry points 
with pride to the schedule of crowded 
hours. A fifteen-hour day is typical, be- 
ginning with a combined shave and con- 
ference. The following two hours are 
also given to callers. Then there is a 
funeral, with other conferences behind 
the curtains of the car which crawls 
after the hearse. Next, he runs to keep 
an appointment with Governor Roose- 
velt, and attends a public luncheon. The 
afternoon is filled with audiences in the 
new and elegant Tammany Hall in Union 
Square. There is another funeral or a 
wedding later on; a dinner that night. 
And finally the day draws to a close with 
midnight sessions back at the Curry 
homestead in West Sixty-first street.” 

Discussing his athletic prowess the 
writer says: 

“As a youth Curry was president of 
the Palisades Baseball Club, and played 
shortstop in West Side sand-lot games. 
He was also a track star for the West 
Side Athletic Club. Contemporaries, 
with long memories and heads for fig- 
ures, recall that he ran the hundred in 
ten and two-fifth seconds and the quar- 
ter mile in fifty-one seconds. He also 
showed genius as a broad-jumper. 

“IT do not mean that Mr. Curry still 
indulges in these pastimes, or can be 
seen at dawn circling the reservoir in 
running-pants. Middle age reduced his 
exercise to rapid walks between his home 
and the Hall of Records in Chambers 
street. A six or seven-mile hike over 
the city pavements means nothing to 
him. He retains the athlete’s ability ‘to 
control his habits—he smokes cigars, but 
only three each day. He never drinks. 
He is in bed and asleep as soon as his 
duties permit.” 

Curry’s personal qualifications for 
Tammany leadership accord him high 
praise, the “New Yorker’s” estimate be- 
ing: 

“Only an appreciation of the hardness 
which lies beneath Curry’s too-polished 
exterior can make clear the firmness 
with which he adheres to his political 
code. He holds to his opinions with the 
tenacity. of a Methodist preacher, and is 
a hard man to beat down in an argu- 
ment. Olvany was inclined to ask for 
advice, and let Jim Foley persuade him 
into obedience to Al Smith. Curry forms 
his own opinions, and never finds it hard 
to say ‘No.’ He has that first essential 
of political leadership, the ability to en- 
force discipline. No less important, he 
is able to believe those things he wants 
to believe. Thus he is able to say, with- 
out blushing, that he has found an ex- 
tremely high percentage of honesty in 
public life. 

“Not one hundred per cent, perhaps,’ 
he remarks judiciously, as though he had 
spent years examining statistics, ‘but 
very close to that.’” 

* * * 


How Cities Differ 


A friend of mine who recently visited 
Boston for the first time tells me that 
he would have felt at home in the in- 
surance district there, so much like the 
one in New York, except for the fact 
that most of the buildings there Have 
‘stone all the way up and all sides around, 
whereas in New York they are stone at 
the base and brick the rest of the way 


up. 

At Digby, Nova Scotia, this person no- 
ticed that one of the largest fire com- 
panies had its headquarters for the 
Maritime provinces, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, located in the rear of 
one of the general stores.” 

* ve ite 


Metropolitan Chiefs in Canada 


Frederick H. Ecker, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
A. F. C. Fiske and Francis O. Ayres 
were in Quebec and Montreal this week 
meeting Metropolitan Life representa- 
tives. 
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Comm. H. P. Dunham 
Urges Legalization Of 
Multiple-Line Cos. 


WOULD REMOVE LIMITATIONS 





Connecticut Commissioner Also Tells 
Toronto Meeting of Need for Uni- 
formity in Taxation 





Lifting the restrictions upon the classes 
of insurance business written by a sin- 
gle company was urged Tuesday before 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Toronto by Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut insur- 
ance commissioner and president of the 
convention. 

The matter of legalizing multiple-line 
companies was thrashed out in New 
York State on more than one occasion. 
When Jesse S. Phillips, now president of 
the Great American Indemnity, was in- 
surance superintendent of New York 
State, he was a staunch defender of the 
present limitations, and opposed the rec- 
ommendations of those who believe that 
the British system of allowing each com- 
pany ta write fire, casualty and life cov- 
ers, with separate departments and re- 
serves, is far more progressive than the 
New York State requirements. Since 
the administration of Mr. Phillips there 
have not been many serious attempts 
made to upset the New York system. 

“Combinations of companies are today 
writing all classes of insurance,” Col. 
Dunham said. “There is no practical rea- 
son why it should be necessary to have 
separate legal entities to cover all lines 
when it would be simpler and less bur- 
densome to all concerned to permit one 
insurance corporation possessed of ade- 
quate resources to qualify in the vari- 
ous other states to do all classes of busi- 
ness. 

“Such a corporation is, of course, 
domiciled in a single state and easily 
reached, whereas in the case of a com- 
bination of several insurance companies 
writing all lines, such companies may 
well be domiciled in two or more states. 
They must be reached, therefore, by two 
or more supervising officials. Exactly 
what is restricted in a technical way is 
being done in a practical but clumsy 
way with the approval of officials acting 
under existing practices and existing 
statutory requirements. 

“The principles of multiple line insur- 
ance and insurance companies are firmly 
established in the minds of the public 
and insurance underwriters. Such 
principles are the natural growth of pub- 
lic demand. Insurance retains its right- 
ful place in the economic history of a 
country only as it meets the public needs. 
It should not be embarrassed in its de- 
velopment by statutory or other require- 
ments which have not kept pace with 
the times.” 

Urges Uniform Taxation 

Colonel Dunham also urged a simplifi- 
cation of the taxes on fire insurance 
companies, holding that the diversity and 
exacting non-uniform requirements of 
the various states in the matter of taxes 
on fire companies is a burden on both 
state and company alike. 

“Several states require fire premiums 
distributed by counties,” Colonel Dun- 
ham said. “Others require this infor- 
mation by towns. In one state alone this 
distribution has to be reported for over 
two thousand cities, boroughs and town- 
ships. In addition, there are numerous 
distributions of business needed for fire 
patrols, salvage corps, fire departments, 
firemen’s relief funds, to say nothing of 
various rules concerning reinsurance. 

“Secondly, states that tax premiums— 
and most do—should levy the tax on di- 
rect premiums only, excluding all rein- 
surance premiums on ceded and accepted. 
(Continued on page 21) 


E. U. A. Rescinds N. J. 
Coinsurance Feature 


LOCAL AGENTS GAIN POINT 





New Commissions Effective Without 
This; Mutuals Admitted to Agen- 
cies With Restrictions 





New Jersey local agents gained a point 
last week when the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association at its meeting on Thurs- 
day voted to eliminate the requirement 
of coinsurance from the commission plan 
adopted in June. This has the effect 
of paying the higher commissions wheth- 
er or not the risk is written with coin- 
surance. Much opposition to this pro- 
posed requirement arose from agents 
who found that many large New Jersey 
assureds, especially building and loan as- 
sociations, were averse to this require- 
ment and would insure elsewhere if the 
restrictions were not cancelled. 

Individual company members reported 
satisfactory progress already achieved in 
their efforts to clear their agencies in 
the separation program which becomes 
effective October 1. It is still too early, 
however, to get a clear-cut view of how 
the agents are going to line up as there 
still remains ten days in which agents 
have to indicate their decisions and many 
of them are going to hold off until the 
last minute to see whether any new 
angles develop before the end of Sep- 
tember. 

The association last Thursday voted 
also to amend its requirements so as to 
permit mutual companies in association 
agencies under certain commission re- 
strictions, provided the headquarters of 
the mutual is within the territory of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department or within New Jer- 
sey. This will permit mutuals whose 
home offices are in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land or Delaware, as well as those lo- 
cated in New Jersey, to be so repre- 
sented. This change makes the rule for 
the Middle Department and New Jer- 
sey practically uniform with that previ- 
ously adopted for New England. 

The following companies were elect- 
ed to membership in the E. U. A.: Cen- 
tral Union, affiliated with the Scottish 
Union & National; Fulton Fire, affili- 
ated with the Hanover Fire; Southern 
Fire of New York; Great Eastern Fire 
of White Plains, N. Y., and the Trans- 
portation of N. Y. 





N. Y. U. INSURANCE COURSES 

New York University is announcing 
its insurance courses which will be held 
at the Washington Square and Wall 
street divisions beginning September 23. 
The fee for each course is $19. The 
courses include those on principles of in- 
surance, fire insurance, marine insurance 
and casualty and surety insurance. Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, J. Arthur Bogardus and 
Assistant Professor Ackerman will give 
the lectures. 
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The Last Half 


1929 is half over. 
what has been accomplished during the first six months 
of the year and to plan for the remaining months. 


Business as a whole has been good. But during July 
and August will come the usual slowing down of 
activity. But there are many opportunities for summer 
Windstorm policies are needed at this time 

Personal Effects Insurance is also in demand. 
By pushing these and other special kinds of insurance, 
you can make up in a measure for the seasonal decline 
in general activity. 


THE HALIFAX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Now is a good time to consider 














COMPLETE NIAGARA TRANSFER 





Eastern and Southeastern Dep’ts. Now 
at America Fore Offices; Local Dep't. 
To Remain Where It Is 


The final move in transferring to the 


* America Fore home office various de- 


partments of the Niagara and Maryland 
fire insurance companies and the Niag- 
ara-Detroit Underwriters, recently ac- 
quired by the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix fire insurance companies, has 
been completed. The executive staffs of 
the Eastern and Southeastern depart- 
ments are now located at 80 Maiden lane, 
where the bureaus are being consolidated 
with the corresponding departments of 
the America Fore companies. 


There will be no change in the ad- 
dress of the local and brokerage depart- 
ments of the Niagara and Maryland 
which continue at 95 Maiden lane, the 


former in charge of Secretary H. J.. 


Zechlin and the latter supervised by 
Manager Phillip W. Barnes. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY,President 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 





UNLICENSED BROKER RULING 


Massachusetts Dep’t Says It Cannot 

Prosecute Broker Outside State Cov- 

ering Mass. Risks 

The Insurance Department of Mass- 
chusetts has given an interpretation of 
the state laws prohibiting a person from 
acting as an insurance broker in thal 
state without a license. While an ur 
licensed broker may be punished if he 
violates the law in Massachusetts, 2 
broker in another state, who _ insures 
property located in Massachusetts, is nd 
liable to prosecution in the Bay State 
Counsel for the insurance department! 
cited in support of this a statute of New 
Mexico which attempted to prohibit the 
payment of commissions to brokers att 
ing outside of New Mexico in procut 
ing insurance on property in that statt 
The law was declared unconstitution 
by the United States Supreme Court. 


HOSPITAL FIRE PROTECTION 


National Board Issues Comprehensi 

Pamphlet on the Reduction of Fire 

Hazards in Hospitals 

The National Board of Fire Unde 
writers has just issued a forty pat 
pamphlet on “Fire Prevention and Fit 
tection as Applied to Hospitals,” well, 
lustrated and giving details, instructid! 
on construction and care of hospltt 
from the fire hazard viewpoint. 
pamphlet is published as a result of the 
resolutions adopted at the 











Natio 
Board’s annual meeting in May. t? i. 
tend engineering and fire protection © 


_vices to the hospitals of the count: 


This comprehensive pamphlet should 
of great value to the medical professia 
and should have wide distribution amo 
the public and private hospitals an 
tariums of the country. 


SOUTHERN FIRE IN RB. |. 

The Southern Fire of New York 

been licensed in Rhode Island for 
and allied lines. 
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Would Extend Tornado 
Policies in Canada 


AND INCLUDE WINDSTORM, TOO 





Fire Committee of Superintendents 
Asks That Limitation of Writing 
Cover Be Lifted 





Arthur E. Fisher, insurance superin- 
tendent of Saskatchewan, Canada, and 
president of the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of Canada, deliv- 
ered the report on fire insurance legis- 
lation before the annual meeting of the 
Association in Toronto last- Friday. He 
said that since the 1928 meeting no con- 
tentious points relative to fire underwrit- 
ing arose as far as the insurance laws 
were concerned and his committee had 
no recommendations to bring before the 
convention other than one relative to tor- 
nado and windstorm coverage. : 

This recommendation is that the lim- 
iting of writing windstorm risks on mer- 
cantile and manufacturing risks be lifted 
and this same coverage be permitted on 
fire policies covering all types of risks. 

Mr. Fisher’s report in part follows: 

“The resolutions relating to Fire In- 
surance Legislation as passed at the 1928 
conference are to be found on page 24 
of the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
1928 conference. Briefly reviewed, the 
points dealt with in these resolutions are 
as follows: 

(1) Re partial payment of loss clause ; 

(2) Re deletion of word “fraudulently 

in Statutory Condition No. (1); 

(3) Re use and occupancy insurance, 

(4) Re compulsory written application ; 

(5) Re vacancy: y 

(6) Re tornado and windstorm; 

“The partial payment of loss clause 
has now been adopted by the Provinces 
of British Columbia and Ontario (in ad- 
dition to Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba) in accordance with the reso- 
lution. 

“Resolution (4) regarding the compul- 
sory written application as required by 
section 187 of the Alberta Insurance Act 
has not been adopted by the Provinces 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

“Resolution (5), the suggested amend- 
ment to section 146, sub-section (1), of 
the Saskatchewan Insurance Act and 
comparable sections of the Insurance 
Acts of other provinces, has been adopt- 
ed by all provinces members of the as- 
sociation. : 

“Resolution (6) re tornado and wind- 
storm has been referred to the 1929 con- 
ference for further consideration. 


Windstorm and Tornado Risks 


“With regard to windstorm and _ tor- 
nado insurance the discussion of the 
1928 recommendation of your committee 
on Fire Insurance Legislation has been 
carried over until this year. The rec- 
ommendation deals with the extension of 
the privileges of the fire insurance com- 
panies in the matter of tornado risks. 
The suggested change in the law should 
be carefully considered at this conference 
owing to the fact that there is a tend- 
ency on the part of the fire companies 
toward the use of a policy giving a com- 
prehensive covering on property. In or- 
der that the suggestion may be fully con- 
sidered your committee has reincorpor- 
ated in this report the sections of the 
1928 report and recommendation on this 
question, 

“Section 89, Sub-section (2) of the On- 
tario Insurance Act; Section 186, sub- 
Section (2), of the Alberta Act, and Sec- 
tion 143, Sub-section (2), of the Sas- 
katchewan Insurance Act, reads as fol- 
ows: 

““An insurer licensed under this Act 
for the transaction of fire insurance, and 
imsuring any manufacturing or mercan- 
tile risk, may either by the same or by 


‘0r@, Separate contract insure the same risk 


against loss or damage arising from de- 
fects in or injuries to sprinklers or other 
Te extinguishing apparatus, or arising 
tom tornado or windstorm.’ 

“The Manitoba Insurance Department 





has drawn the attention of your com- 
mittee to the last few words, ‘or aris- 
ing from tornado or windstorm.’ It will 
be noted that this section permits a com- 
pany to insure a manufacturing or mer- 
cantile risk against loss or damage aris- 
ing from tornado or windstorm, but does 
not permit insurance where the risk is 
a dwelling or other property. 

“The question has arisen whether or 
not this privilege should be extended, 
instead of being limited as in the sec- 
tions quoted. 

“Section 279, Sub-section (2), of the 
Saskatchewan Insurance Act: Section 
316, Sub-section (2), of the Alberta In- 
surance Act, as well as comparable sec- 
tions in the Mutual Fire Insurance Act 
of Manitoba, practically reads as fol- 
lows: (Mutuals). 

“‘The Company may, within the limi- 
tations and subject to the restrictions, if 
any, contained in its license, insure or 
reinsure any property in which the in- 
sured had an insurable interest against 
loss by fire, lightning explosion or wind- 
storm, provided that in the case of fire 
or explosion the loss is not the result of 
design on the part of the insured.’ 

“Your committee therefore begs to rec- 
ommend the deletion of the words ‘and 
insuring any manufacturing or mercan- 
tile risks’ as they appear in the first 
mentioned sub-sections of the Insurance 
Acts, and the insertion after the word 
‘fire’ in the group of words ‘fire insur- 
ance’ in the first two lines, the words 
‘and tornado. The Sub-section would 
then read as follows: 

“‘*An insurer licensed under this Act 
for the transacting of fire and tornado 
insurance may either by the same or by 
a separate contract insure the same risk 
against loss or damage arising from de- 
fects in or injuries to sprinklers or other 
fire extinguishing apparatus, or arising 
from tornado or windstorm.’ 

“Your committee re-submits the above 
recommendation.” 





Dunham’s Report 


(Continued from Page 20) 


You will get just as much tax in the end 
and the state will be saved the burden 
of attempting to reconcile the various 
remsurance premiums between compa- 
nies. Leave the adjustment of such taxes 
to be settled between the companies 
themselves.” 

Colonel Dunham outlined the accom- 
plishments of the convention through its 
various committees since its inception. 
But he expressed the view that there is 
now too much law. “Possibly,” he said, 
“the recent suggestion of Governor 
Byrd of Virginia is a good one, namely, 
that it would be wise if the legislatures 
of each state in the Union met in special 
session to repeal some of theaws on the 
statute books rather than to make 
more.” 

Condemns Retaliatory Laws 

Commissioner Dunham condemned re- 
ciprocal and retaliatory laws as seldom 
serving a useful purpose. “It would seem 
that it would be an act of wisdom to 
have fewer such statutes and even, when 
in effect, they should be enforced in a 
spirit of friendly co-operation,” he said. 
“Even in 1871 such laws were condemned 
as ‘sinful in their conception, injurious 
in their operation, and in their nature 
violative of the plainest principles of in- 
terstate amity, and in the opinion of this 
convention should not exist.’ We would 
do well to reaffirm this position today. 
Such disputes as do arise through the 
application of retaliatory laws are rela- 
tively few but when they do, solutions 
are usually sought through friendly con- 
ferences between the parties at interest. 

Colonel Dunham contrasted the lack of 
uniformity in the matter of licensing of 
agents and brokers in the different states 
with the uniformity which the conven- 
tion has accomplished in the matter of 
annual statement blanks, which means a 
saving to the companies and makes sim- 
pler the work of examination by the In- 





surance Departments. “I make bold to 
assert that such laws and requirements 
have not kept pace with modern tend- 
encies,” he said. 


Colonel Dunham praised the work of 
the committee on examinations of the 
convention which he said has accom- 
plished much good in the last twenty 
years. But he expressed the opinion 
that the time has come to modernize the 
methods of company examinations. He 
pointed out that the increasing magni- 
tude of many of the companies makes 
the work of examinations burdensome 
on both departments and companies. 


Examination of Companies 


“It should be recognized that today 
tendencies different from those of for- 
mer years are exerting a marked influ- 
ence and must be recognized in exam- 
ination work,” he said. “Interownership 
of companies, interlocking directorates 
and intercompany reinsurance and re- 
trocession facilities present to the trained 
mind the great problem of examination 
work rather than the minute investiga- 
tion of more insignificant matters which 
I am afraid have to a large extent en- 
grossed the attention of departments 
heretofore. 


“Admittedly only test checks of vouch- 
ers, claims and numerous multitudinous 
details covering a company’s activities 
are feasible or even possible. Such test 
checks must be directed along channels 
which must be determined in connection 
with each examination. The methods 
employed in an examination of a life 
company must of necessity differ mate- 
rially from methods used in an exam- 
ination of a casualty or of a fire com- 
pany. Then, too, we must examine mul- 
tiple-line companies. Today examina- 
tions of companies composing a so-called 
group of companies are not infrequent. 
The companies of a group write all lines 
of insurance business. They may all be 
located in one state or they may be lo- 
cated in as many states as there are 
companies composing the group. Present 
day methods must be applicable to the 
problem. 

“There are numerous intricate compli- 
cations which might be encountered in 
any examination of a company or com- 
panies of a group. To my mind, there- 
fore, states should as far as possible em- 
ploy similar examination methods so 
that the results attained will, as hereto- 
fore, continue to safeguard the interests 
of policyholders of all states irrespective 
of the magnitude of either a single com- 
pany or a group of companies.” 


Regulation of Reserves 


Colonel Dunham said specific statu- 
tory regulation of reserves is often too 
specific, too limiting, and thought great- 
er freedom of action is sometimes very 
desirable. “The laws do not provide a 
correct basis of reserve for fire insur- 
ance,” he said. “The usual unearned 
premium basis is antiquated. The Cana- 
dian law, recognizing that this basis is 
high, requires 80% cf what we demand 
in the states. Do not misunderstand me. 
I do not believe that such reserves 
should necessarily be reduced for the 
benefit of stockholders or surplus. There 
should be a loss reserve—a conflagration 
reserve built up and maintained. The 
convention has battled with the problem 
of rates, reasonable underwriting profit 
and kindred questions for years. It is 
possible that within a decade the rate 
and reserve structure for fire insurance 
will be remodeled on a net cost basis 
adjusted for interest, expenses, loss re- 
serve and profit. We look for solvency 
under proper and adequate reserves and 
at the same time a reasonable profit for 
the companies.” 





GETS THE MOHAWK FIRE 
The Herman A. Acker: Corp., a well 
known real’ estate: and insurance office, 
in the Bronx, has been appointed branch 
manager for Forster & Acker, Inc., who 
represent the Mohawk Fire. 











Will Let Agents Be 
Adjusters in Canada 


—_—— 


CONDITIONS ARE SATISFACTORY 





Superintendents’ Committee Says Agents 
Can Act Fairly Both for Assureds 
and Companies 





_ There does not appear to be any ob- 
jection in Canada to local agents acting 
as fire insurance adjusters without being 
specially licensed, according to Superin- 
tendent H. G. Garrett of British Colum- 
bia in his report on licensing of insur- 
ance adjusters delivered last Friday at 
Toronto before the convention of the 
Associations of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada. 

Superintendent Garrett’s committee 
has investigated the situation from sev- 
eral angles and finds that all interests 
are content with the existing status. 
There is no public demand, he said, for 
new legislation and accordingly the com- 
mjttee makes no recommendation for 
same. The provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Ontario and Saskatchewan are 
the only ones having statutes requiring 
adjusters to be licensed. 

“Your committee further considers 
that the policy of requiring adjusters to 
be licensed is one for each Province to 
decide for itself. It is not in any essen- 
tial respect a case where any particular 
advantage would accrue from uniform 
legislation,” states the report. “Certain- 
ly the matter of fees is one for indi- 
vidual treatment as a question relating 
to revenue. 

“It does not appear to your committee 
that where an insurance agent acts both 
for his company and client, a harmful 
Situation must of necessity exist. On the 
contrary, the relationship to both parties 
is more likely to be beneficial, as the 
agent will do the best he can for both 
sides. In the rare instances where he 
fails in his duty, the law is not impotent, 
and company and insured alike have 
their remedy. The Provinces requiring 
adjusters to be licensed are under such 
circumstances better able to deal prompt- 
ly with improper conduct.” So far as 
the companies are concerned, skilled ad- 
justers are always employed for a loss of 
any consequence and even for small 
losses where it is thought advisable. 
Most companies are for the sake of their 
own reputations not squeamish about 
trifling losses. The insured too is al- 
ways at liberty to employ his own ad- 
juster. It must further be remembered 
that owing to distance and inaccessibility 
numerous losses cannot be economically 
adjusted by the professional adjuster, and 
the companies must depend on their lo- 
cal agents.” 





BRITISH INSPECTORS RELEASED 

The two British insurance inspectors, 
E. M. Burton of the British firm of But- 
terfield and Swire and I. H. C. Godfrey 
of the Harbin branch of the Commercial 
Union, who were kidnapped and held for 
ransom by Manchurian bandits nearly a 
month ago, have been released and are 
now on their way to Harbin, says Reuter. 

The men were kidnapped at Kiamusze, 
on the Sungari River, 280 miles north- 
east of Harbin, while engaged in the 
annual inspection of sub-agencies. A 
Chinese interpreter who was with them 
escaped. “ 

The bandits demanded $200,000 ransom 
for Mr. Burton and Mr. Godfrey, and 
threatened to kill them if the money was 
not forthcoming within 20 days. The 
prisoners were badly manhandled. Mr. 
Godfrey was injured in the head. 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB OUTING 
The Albany Field Club will have a 
frolic tonight at McKown’s Grove near 


~Albany.. Luncheon will be served and 


the afternoon will be devoted to sports 
and entertainment. In the evening there 
will be a clambake. 
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Edgerton Parsons, Well 
Known Broker, Is Dead 


MEMBER OF MARSH & McLENNAN 





One of Most Popular and Picturesque 
Figures in Marine Field; Went 
Around World This Year 





Edgerton 
well-known 


Parson, a partner in the 
insurance brokerage and 
management office of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, and one of the most likeable and 
picturesque figures in the field of marine 
insurance, died Tuesday morning at his 
summer home at Hadlyme, Conn. He 
had been in poor health for some time 
and for the last two months was seri- 
ously ill with kidney trouble. He made 
a trip around the world this last winter 
with his family, returning to New York 
in April. 

Funeral services were held at his late 
home in Connecticut on Wednesday Mr. 
Parsons is survived by Mrs. Parsons, 
who was Alice Tullis Lord of Chicago 
before their marriage in 1902, and three 
daughters, Alice Edgerton, Leonora 
Hinsdill and Patricia Lord. 

Mr. Parson’s death will be deeply re- 
gretted not only in New York, where 
he was very popular, but in many Eu- 
ropean centers and other parts of the 
world where he was well known. He 
traveled extensively during his lifetime 
and was a linguist of note, being able 
to converse fluently in several languages 
besides English. He had close connec- 
tions with the Italian marine insurance 
market. In his youth he made a num- 
ber of adventurous trips to sea and his 
office at 80 Maiden lane was also full 
of pictures of ships and sea scenes. He 
possessed a delightful personality and 
had a host of friends. 

Born at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., on No- 
vember 8, 1875, the son of James. Russell 
and Ellen Hinsdill Parsons, Edgerton 
Parsons was educated at St. Paul’s 
School and Trinity College, being grad- 
uated from the latter institution in 1896. 
He joined Mather & Co., average adjust- 
ers and marine insurance brokers, at 
their New York office in 1897. 
years later he founded the firm of Par- 
sons & Eggert, and on January 1, 1919, 
‘was absorbed by Marsh & McLennan, 
of which firm Mr. Parsons became a 
partner. Since the incorporation of 
Marsh & McLennan Mr. Parsons has 
continued as a vice-president and di- 
rector. 

Mr. Parsons was also a director of the 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America and 
the Industrial Clearing Corporation. He 


had been a member of the executive com- ~ 


mittee of the Average Adjusters’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States for many 
years. He was a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Club, India House, University 
Club, Lotos Club and the Sons of the 
American Revolution. For the last 
twelve years he had his home in Had- 
lyme. 





CHAS. W. SEABURY HONORED 

Charles Ward Seabury, vice-president 
of Marsh & McLennan, leading broker- 
age and agency firm, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce to succeed Frank E. Winans, 
who has resigned to enter the financial 
field in New York. Mr. Seabury takes 
over his civic post on October 1. He 
has been vice-president of the associa- 
tion for nine months and has served two 
terms as a director. He is also a direc- 
tor of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and of St. Luke’s Hospital. 





NEW JERSEY AGENTS MEET 


The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, local agents, held its «annual 
meeting yesterday at the» Plaza “Hotel 
in Jersey City after this issue had gone 
to press. A full report of the conyén- 
tion will be published in the issue of 
September 27. 
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ANOTHER CO. FOR C. & R. 





Corroon & Reynolds Appointed Mana- 
ger For State Fire & Marine; Capi- 
tal Increased To $1,000,000 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., has been 
appointed manager of the State Fire & 
Marine of Illinois, formerly the Iroquois 
Fire, which was incorporated in March, 
1920. At a special meeting of stock- 
holders of the company recently the par 
value of the shares was reduced from 
$50 to $10 and the authorized capital 
increased from $250,000 to $1,000,000, to 
consist of 100,000 shares of a par value 
of $10 each. R. A. Corroon was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. Hen- 
ty W. Lynch was continued as presi- 


dent of the company. Mr. Lynch, who 





has been active in the development of 
the company’s affairs, is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Dime Savings Bank and Trust Co. 
of Peoria, IIl. 

Al C. Schmuke, secretary of the com- 
pany, will continue in charge of its in- 
terests in Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, 
with headquarters at Peoria. All other 
operations of the company will be con- 
ducted from the offices of the manager 
in New York and Chicago. It is the 
intention of the manager, through the 
State Fire & Marine, intensively to de- 
velop the mid-western territory and in 
that connection the company will be an 
important adjunct to the Corroon & 
Reynolds organization. The State Fire 
&. Marine will be associated with the 
fourteen other fire and casualty compa- 
nies, with assets of $90,000,000, of the 
Corroon & Reynolds group. 








the asking. 


I enclose 2c. for postage. 
NAME 


“Just What I Wanted” 


—writes a practical insurance manager, after 
receiving a John Hancock Home Budget Sheet 


Any business man will appreciate our Budget, 
and so will his wife, if she is interested in the 
financial management of the home. 


The John Hancock Monthly Budget Sheet pre- 
sents clearly the division of expenses, including 
recreation, savings, and Insurance, and affords 
definite assistance to both men and women in 
the management of income and home expenses. 


YOUR Monthly Budget Sheet will be sent for 


UW) 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau: 197 Clarendon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 





ADDRESS 




























Financial Gains of 
The Hanover Fire 
FINE RECORD IN FIVE YEARS 





Careful Underwriting and Investment 
Policy Has Reaped Heavy Rewards 
For Stockholders 


J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., has prepared a 
review of the fine record made by the 
Hanover Fire in the last five years, 
showing that the company’s assets have 
more than doubled in that time. In the 
past five and a half years this company’s 
assets increased 172%. Of this amount, 
137% was from its operations, and 34% 
was paid in through capital increases. 

The market prices have kept pace with 
the remarkable rate of growth of the 
assets. Ten shares of Hanover stock 
purchased in January, 1924, would have 
cost $850. After additional subscriptions, 
amounting to $333, two stock dividends 
and a five for one splitup, the original 
ten shares now number 100, which at the 
current bid price are worth $8,100. This 
is a profit of 583% on the total invest- 
ment, or an average profit of more than 
100% per year. 

This fine record is directly attributable 
to a well balanced underwriting and in- 
vestment program which has proven con- 
sistently profitable. Although good in- 
creases in the underwriting profit were 
made in each of the last three years, the 
large earnings are chiefly derived from 
the income and appreciation of the se- 
curities held. Total earnings per share 
for the first six months, as indicated by 
the June 30 statement, amounted to $7.48 
per share, or $15.42 for the year ending 
June 30. This compares with earnings 
of $10.06 per share for the calendar year 
of 1928. The approximate aggregate 
earnings were $869,000 in 1926, $2,414,000 
in 1927, $3,000,000 in 1928, and $2,500,000 
for the first six months of 1929. 

The following list shows the chief 
stock holdings of the company, and il- 
lustrates their tendency to grow in value. 
The value of these stocks were $1,541,24 
greater on September 12, 1929, than they 
were on June 30, 1929 











Price — 
No. of June 30, Sept. 12, 
Shares Stock 1929 1929 
3,000 ee nee eer es *176 232 
2,000 MM Ss os tes dswastods 397 452 
700 Sembened Sawesoiekaa ca 920 1,016 
1,250 MAGREES:? So ae vceee cues ot 162 192 
1,650 Central Hanover ...... 400 434 
400 NE aa dianwine waited 625 668 
412 GUarTONEy 05s kom stn ious 827 1,014 
5,000 TOU. 6 in tna autor arse 72 75 
1,200 Lawyers’ Mortgage ... 63 53 
750 Lawyers’ Title ........ 390 345 
1,700 SS ae 121 
1,000 Brooklyn Union Gas.... 235 
6,000 Consolidated Gas ...... 172% 
1,200 Elec. Bond & Share.. 2 174 
1,700 Elec. Investors ....... 21 271 
3,300 i ae Yah, . eee 137% 
500 N. States Pow. ‘A’. 269% 
1,000 Standard G. & E....... 195% 
1,000 United Gas ....... 535% 
2,000 Utility Ind. Corp... 50 
1,500 Utilities Pow. & L. 32% 
500 Hied Chem. ......... 29 
1,500 Beechnut Packing 88 
700 ee Se a a 212 
500 Gen. Electric ......... 370% 
2,300 Goldman, Sachs ...... 106% 
1,000 Int. Harvester ........ 131% 
1,000 Montgomery Ward .... 126 
500 Nat'l Biscuit ......... 200 
1,000 Pan American “B”..... 6534 
3000 2 VBUMMBEE isis hedite cay ice 86 
1,100 Sears Roebuck ....... 166 
1,000 Standard Oil, Cal...... 765 
1,500 Standard Oil, Indiana. . 5534, 56% 
2,500 Standard Oil, N. J.... 57 78 
1,000 em CU (cise. cae 62% 69% 
4,000 Vacuum Oil .:........ 117% 124% 
1,500 U. S. Gypsum Co....... 68% 87 
600 Westinghouse Elec. ... 192 257 
1,500 Shenandoah ........... 17% 32 


*Equivalent price prior to stock dividend. 


NORTH RIVER DIVIDENDS 

The North River this week declared 4 
quarterly dividend of 5% on the $10 pat 
value stock of the company, whic! was 
recently increased from $2:000,000 to 
$4,000.000 by a 100% stock divider. A 
special dividend of 5%, payable Oc lober 
4 to stockholders of September 27, was 
also declared. 
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September 20, 1929 


























LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS : 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and freasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33  $19,562,549.89  $13,500,000.00  $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, bigots: ~~ wee x. S BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pree’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.00 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS % eae ee, 15 aa t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
MECHANICS INSURANCE Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00  $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL pga Presiden’ JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’ t WELLS : RY view Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRAN KLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, 


$ 5,021,040.53  $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000. 00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,018,296.84 





A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, ee 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vw ares t eres V.-Pres’t_ ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


F PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84 5 1,000, 000. 00 $ 1,345,010.75 — $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL La gdh — t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. my WELLS i naa V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 
MILWAUKEE, W 
$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000. 00° $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, ee 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. we oes ca V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres' 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80  $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Presiden S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
E. J. DONEGAN, Ist V-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN - CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 5 1,500 000. 00. $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
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Suit on Policy Terms 
‘Blanket’ and ‘Specific’ 


QUESTION OF WHO WILL PAY 





Two Groups of Companies Contend the 
Other Is Liable Under These Par- 
ticular Fire Policies 

A novel question of law involving the 
interpretation of clauses in the standard 
form fire insurance policy has been 
raised by the insurance companies in the 
actions of Samuel Greenstein & Sons, 
plaintiffs, against fourteen insurance 
companies, defendants, some of which 
actions’ are now pending in the City 
Court of the City of New York, New 
York County. 

The total amount of fire insurance car- 
ried by the plaintiffs at their premises, 
206-208 West Twenty-ninth street, New 
York City, is $299,000. A loss occurred 
on March 23, 1929, at the premises in- 
sured causing damage to the extent of 
$13,223 on stock and $75 on fixtures. 

Twelve of the policies which cover in 
blanket form both stock and fixtures 
contain the following provisions: 

“It is understood and agreed that this 
policy does not cover property which is 
more specifically insured.” 

“This policy shall not be contributive 
with any other insurance unless said in- 
surance covers similar described property 
under a similar form and is issued to and 
in the name of the assured.” 

The twelve blanket policies cover “on 
merchandise of every description, and on 
all other stock, materials, ingredients 
and supplies, manufactured, unmanufac- 
tured and in process of manufacture, in- 
cluding labor performed thereon and on 
boxes, cases, packages, full and empty, 
samples,” etc., etc. as well as on ma- 
chinery and fixtures of every descrip- 
tion. The two remaining policies cover 
“on merchandise manufactured, unmanu- 
factured and in the process of manufac- 
ture, including the value and/or cost of 
labor performed thereon and on all other 
stock, materials and supplies of every 
description, including boxes, packages, 
packing and/or shipping cases,” etc., but 
do not cover on the fixtures. 

Say Policies Are “Specific” 

The insurers who issued the blanket 
policies have now raised a question of 
law involving the interpretation of what 
they term “specific” and “blanket” insur- 
ance. The insurers contend that the 
two policies covering stock of merchan- 
dise and which were outstanding at the 
time of the fire, are “specific” policies, 
and that they apply “specifically” to the 
plaintiffs’ stock of merchandise, “and 
that by reason thereof the insurers claim 
that they are not liable to the plaintiffs 
on the stock loss.” 

The two companies, which cover $50,- 
000 on stock of merchandise only, claim 
that they cannot be assessed for the en- 
tire stock loss, by reason of another pro- 
vision at lines 101 to 105 in the standard 
form fire insurance policy which reads: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of any loss or dam- 
age than the amount hereby insured 
shall bear to the whole insurance cover- 
ing the property, whether valid or not, 
and whether collectible or not.” 

These two companies claim that if the 
other twelve companies are correct in 
their claim, that they are not liable on 
the stock loss because two of the poli- 
cies covered stock only and not stock 
and fixtures, that nevertheless, the en- 
tire loss must be apportioned, as if the 
twelve companies are paying their pro- 
portionate shares. 

Positions of Plaintiffs 

Alex Davis of Goldstein &, Goldstein, 
attorneys, representing the (plaintiffs, 
contends that the position taken by. the 
twelve companies is, erroneousfor. the 
reason that the two additional policies 
are not “specific” policies, but may be 
considered “general coverage” on stock 
of merchandise, Mr. Davis contends that 
all of the fourteen. policies are. general 


in coverage, the blanket policies being 
broader by including fixtures, than the 
two additional policies which cover the 
stock of merchandise, and that in no 
event can any of these policies be con- 
sidered as “specific” coverage; and that 
the group of twelve policies may be con- 
sidered “general” coverage on-stock and 
fixtures, and the two policies as “gen- 
eral” coverage on stock, and in no event 
may the policies be considered “specific.” 

The insurance companies. represented 
by Richards & Affelds, their attorneys, 
take the opposite view, claiming that be- 
cause the policies issued by the two ad- 
ditional companies do not contain the 
identical coverage presented by the 
twelve blanket policies, that therefore, 
the two additional policies constitute 
“specific” insurance. 





ALFRED YATES DEAD 


Alfred Yates, for many years chief 
fire adjuster for Johnson & Higgins, died 
last Friday at the age of 55 years at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. He became ill when returning 
from Europe in July. He resided in 
Brooklyn and is survided by a widow 
and daughter. Mr. Yates joined John- 
son & Higgins in 1904 after leaving the 
Greenwich Fire. 





SOUTHERN FIRE SPECIAL 


The Southern Fire of New York has 
appointed Horace P. Anderson as special 
agent for Connecticut, the appointment 
to become effective on October 1. Mr. 
Anderson’s insurance experience dates 
back to 1914, when he served in the home 
office of the Orient and the London & 
Lancashire in Hartford. In 1917 he re- 
signed to enter the service. He resumed 
his insurance career in May, 1921, when 
he entered the employ of Wakefield 
Morely & Co., supervising for them the 
State of Connecticut, which position he 
has held until the present time. 





N. W. STEWART WITH F. H. ROSS 


N. W. Stewart, for the last five years 
chief counterman in the New York met- 
ropolitan office of Fred S. James & Co., 
and who left to become president of 
the Stewart-Maxwell Co., Inc., of White 
Plains, N. Y., is now connected with the 
F. H. Ross Agency of 100 William street 
as production man. 


MAY INCREASE CAPITAL 

The People’s Fire of. Frederick, Md., 
is thinking of increasing its capital from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000, it is reported. The 
company now has total resources of 
$581,000. Organized in 1908, it confined 
its operations for many years to its 
home state. In recent years it has been 
branching out a bit, entering several oth- 
er states. Last year its total premiums 
aggregated $270,000 compared with $182,- 
000 the previous year. In 1926 premiums 
totaled $124,000. The company is said 
to be now controlled by certain inter- 
ests in Baltimore. 

In connection with the reported con- 
templated purpose of the People’s to 
increase its capital to $1,000,000, it is 
recalled that the Old Dominion of Roa- 
noke, Va., another of the smaller group 
of companies, recently raised its capital 
to that figure. 





FORM BEN FRANKLIN FIRE 

The Ben Franklin Fire of Louisville, 
Ky., has completed its organization work. 
Reinsurance arrangements have been ef- 
fected with the Insurance Co. of North 
America whereby risks are covered auto- 
matically. Officers of the new company 
include Joseph H. Durham, chairman of 
the board of directors; Adolph Reutling- 
er, president; James P. Thompson, Wil- 
liam H. Riker and Albert Wiegand, vice- 
presidents; R. C. Day, secretary-treasur- 
er, and H. A. Miller and Farris Harmon, 
assistant secretaries. Vice - President 
Riker and Mr. Miller are both assistant 
managers of the Western department at 
Chicago of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

Addressing a joint banquet of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and the Association of Insurance 
Superintendents of the Provinces of Can- 
ada at Toronto, Wednesday evening, Col- 
onel Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut in- 
surance commissioner and president of 
the national convention, declared there is 
every reason why the two organizations 
of supervising officials should bé North 
American rather than narrowly national 
in character. 


GERMANIC RICHMOND AGENT 

The Germanic Fire has planted with 
the Duke A. Putney agency at Rich- 
mond, Va. This is a non-board agency. 








EXCHANGE REVISES HANDBOOK 

The New York Fire Insurance ky. 
change last week held its first Fall meet. 
ing and adopted, with some minor chang. 
es, the report of the handbook revisio, 
committee. The new volume will be js. 
sued shortly. The term rules can noy 
be applied to risks rated under th 
sprinkler schedule. This makes it per. 
missible to write under term rules tho 
risks on which rate cards following the 
individual tenant’s name does not shoy 
“manufacturing.” It also allows for sol 
tenants under the sprinkler schedule tp 
be written on the term basis. The Amer. 
ican Merchant Marine, Milton P. Kirt 
land as agent of the Independence Fir. 
and Charles S. Rosensweig as agent of 
the Globe of America and the Peoples of 
Maryland were elected to membershiy 
in the Exchange. 





HAS STRONG DIRECTORATE 


The Ludlow Appliances Corporation of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which manufactures fir 
protection devices, has a strong dire. 
torate of fire insurance men. Among 
those on the board are George W. Bel 
of the National Fire at Chicago; Elwin 
W. Law, manager of the Royal at Chi- 
cago; Thomas E. Gallagher of Chicago, 
retired; John M. Thomas, vice-president 
of the Fire Association, and W. A. Earls, 
Cincinnati agent. This company is of- 
fering to insurance men 500 shares of 
7% cumulative preferred stock of a pa 
value of $100 each and 500 shares of m 
par common stock. These shares ar 
being offered in units of one share o 
the preferred stock and one share of the 
common stock at the price of $100 a unit 





INCORPORATES AGENCY 


The Levine & Englander Agency, l- 
cated at 620 Main avenue, Passaic, N. J, 
has been incorporated with a capital o 
$50,000. The incorporators of the agency 
which is one of the oldest in Passaic, it- 
cludes Irving Levine, Samuel L. Greer 
berg, Bernard Feinberg and_ Victor 
Greenberg. 


COSTLY PIRAEUS FIRE 


The big fire in the port of Piraew 
which destroyed several warehouses his 
caused considerable losses under maritt 
and fire policies. The amount of loss 
is estimated at about $1,750,000. 
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“During the storm our meal 


was interrupted by a terrify- 

ing crash. I rushed to the by : QO RIE Gy 
window -- a huge oak uproot- 
ed by the wind, had smashed 
through the roof of our neigh- 


bor’s house.” 





“I had never considered it 
necessary to insure against 
windstorm damage in_ this 
part of the country. Now I 
not only carry windstorm in- 
surance on my home but also 
on my car.” 


Windstorms do damage ev- 
erywhere. Show your clients 
that the protection is well 
worth the small extra prem- 
ium. 


FIDELITY~PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Beard 
PAUL L.HAID, President: 


ON 
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CASH CAPITAL+TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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N. Y. Board Report On 
Bronx Apartment Fires 


STRESS CONSTRUCTION’ RISKS 





Recommendation Made That Building 
Code Be Strictly Enforced; Urge 
Closer Guarding By Watchmen 





A report on fire hazards on apartment 
house builders’ risks has been made by 
Superintendent W. B. White of the bu- 
reau of surveys of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters in connection with 
the serious fire at Jerome and Ander- 
son avenues in the Bronx. Giving par- 
ticular attention to the height and con- 
struction of these apartment houses with 
relation to the fire danger, Mr. White 
said in his report: 

“This building, in respect to its ac- 
cessibility to the fire department and 
the safety of its tenants, was a ten- 
story building of non-fireproof construc- 
tion. It seems evident that it was the 
intent of the law to limit the height 
of a tenement house of non-fireproof 
construction to six floors above the 
grade. It is possible that under some 
unusual conditions an additional story 
could be occupied without danger to the 
occupants, but it is inconceivable that 
it was ever intended to permit a non- 
fireproof structure to be built in the air 
away from the protection of the fire 
department and remote from reasonably 
safe means of egress for the occupants. 

“There exist plots in the Bronx to- 
day where the difference in grade be- 
tween streets is as much as 150 feet. 
Under these conditions, and under the 
same interpretation of the law that per- 
mitted the erection of this building, a 
building six stories in height of ordinary 
construction could be erected so that the 
lowest floor starts at a point 75 feet 
above the lowest street grade. 

“1. In view of the expressed desire 
of the tenement house department to 
have a test case made to determine the 
meaning of the law with respect to the 
height of tenement houses of ordinary 
construction, it would seem that this 
could be best accomplished by a refusal 
of that department to reissue an approv- 
al for the rebuilding of the Jerome ave- 
nue structures as they were being con- 
structed before the fire. 

“2. It should be determined if the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings has not co- 
ordinate responsibility with the Tene- 
ment House Commissioner to see that 
all tenement houses are erected in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

“3. A determined effort should be 
made to have the requirements of the 
building code strictly enforced. The code 
provides certain requirements that seri- 
ously concern the interests of fire un- 
derwriters, such as the fire-cutting of 
wooden beams in brick walls, fire-stop- 
ping and the filling between wooden 
sleepers. 

“4, All tenement houses in course of 
erection should be guarded day and night 
by > ccna watchmen, properly super- 
vised, 

“5. It is highly important, from a fire 
insurance point of view, that all such 
buildings be provided with first aid fire 
appliances and that all refuse combustible 
material be quickly and systematically 
removed from the premises. 

“6. The co-operation of loaning com- 
panies should be invited to examine care- 
fully into the character of the loans they 


are making and to follow up their loans | 


to see that the structures are actually 
being built in accordance with the ap- 
proved plans. 

“7, It has not been a part of the du- 
ties of the Bureau of Surveys to make 
inspections of tenement houses in course 
of erection. The committee on surveys 
may find it advisable to give due con- 
sideration to this subject.” 





Benjamin R,. Price has been appointed 
special agent for the Seaboard Fire & 
Marine, London & Provincial and the 
Yorkshire Indemnity. He has been with 
the Royal for several years. 


COVERS ALL-METAL BLIMP 





Barber & Baldwin, Inc., Issue $300,000 
Policy Covering Trial Flights of New 
Navy Dirigible 

Barber & Baldwin, Inc., has insured 
the new all-metal dirigible which was ac- 
cepted this week by the United States 
Navy Department for its series of trial 
flights. The aircraft, produced by the 
Detroit Aircraft Co., is valued at $300,- 
000 and is insured for the full amount 
under a comprehensive policy protecting 
against fire, accidental damage to the 
craft itself, public liability and property 
damage. 

The Aero Engineering Service studied 


the risk carefully from a technical stand- 
point before recommending its insurabil- 
ity and finally approved its acceptance 
by Barber & Baldwin, underwriting 
agents for the Aero Insurance Company 
and the Aero Indemnity. The policy was 
made in favor of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation and/or the Aircraft Devel- 
opment Co. and/or the United States 
Navy, covering all test flights during 
two months, including delivery flight. 
The aircraft arrived without a scratch 
and was accepted by the Navy Depart- 
ment, It is an all-metal craft without 
even balloons inside the metal casing 
and operates with either helium or hy- 
drogen, the latter used in this flight. 


—= 


A. M. M. ENTERS FIRE FIELD 

The American Merchant Marine of 
New York has arranged to enter the di- 
rect fire business on a moderate scale. 
Stewart B. Hopps, formerly assistant to 
President E. E. Cole of the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh, has joined the 
A. M. M. as vice-president. He will! su- 
pervise the fire underwriting of the com- 
pany. 


WITH HOOPER & MC DANIEL 

Charles H. Schultz has rejoined the 
production staff of Hooper & McDaniel, 
He was with that office for several years 
prior to 1924, when he went with the 
F. H. Ross agency. 
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Every Hartford advertisement* brings every Hartford agent 


closer to his prospect and ties him closer to his client. 


Are you a Hartford Agent? 





* Appearing every four weeks 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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She 


Automobile Insurance Company 


(affiliated with the Aitna Life Insurance Company) 


writes all forms of 


Fire and Marine Insurance 


The writing of automobile fire and theft 
insurance is but an incidental part of the 
business of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany. Organized as part of the AXtna Life 
Group in 1913, the Automobile Insurance 
Company has steadily broadened its facilities 
until now it writes practically every known 
form of fire and marine insurance. 


Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 





A Fire and Marine Company 
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Statutes Imposing Penalties For 


Vexatious Refusal To Pay a Loss 


By WAYNE ELY, 
Attorney, St. Louis 


This address on statutes which impose 
penalties against insurance companies for 
vexatious refusal to a loss was delivered 
by Mr. Ely last week at the convention of 
the International Assoctation of Insurance 
Counsel at Hot Springs, Va. Extracts 
from his paper follow: 

Several states have statutes imposing 
penalties and attorney’s fees against in- 
surance companies for failure to prompt- 
ly pay policy losses. 

Most of the statutes apply only when 
the refusal to pay is vexatious or in bad 
faith. However, in Arizona, Florida, and 
possibly in one or two other states the 
penalty is added as a mere consequence 
of success in the suit. 

In Tennessee the statute is reciprocal, 
assessing a penalty not to exceed 25% 
against the insurance company vexa- 
tiously refusing to pay, and a like pen- 
alty against a plaintiff who brings suit 
in bad faith. The penalty in Tennessee 
may not be assessed unless it first ap- 
pears that the refusal to pay was not in 
good faith, and it must further appear 
that additional expense, loss or injury is 
occasioned by reason of the refusal. The 
additional liability is measured by the 
additional expense, loss and injury. 

Diligent search has failed to reveal any 
other statute containing the compensat- 
ing provisions of the Tennessee statute. 
It also appears to be the only statute 
which provides that the damages must 
be proven. In all the other states, the 
greatest burden resting upon plaintiff is 
to satisfy the court or jury that the re- 
fusal to pay was vexatious. And in some 
of those states the plaintiff need only 
obtain judgment on the policy in order 
to collect the penalty. 

Most of the statutes have been at- 
tacked as being repugnant to the equal- 
ity clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and as making insurance companies the 
victims of an unfair classification. Little 
consolation is to be found in most of the 
recent decisions of the state and federal 
courts, and some courts “justify” the 
classification by the argument that attor- 
ney’s fees may be imposed upon the de- 
linquent insurance ‘company under the 
police power of the state as in the na- 
ture of a penalty incurred in the conduct 
of a business affected with a public in- 
terest. 

Classifying the Statutes 

The statutes may be roughly classified 
as follows: 

1. Those which impose a penalty only 
when the delay is vexatious, or made in 
bad faith. 

2. Where the policy loss is not paid 
within the time prescribed by the 
statute. 

3. Where the penalty is assessed only 
upon showing of additional expense or 
damage. 

4. Where the penalty is awarded as a 
prize if it appear to the court or jury 
that the refusal to pay was vexatious, 
and 

5. Where the penalty follows as a 
mere consequence of success in the suit. 

Some of the statutes fall in two or 
more of these classes. As has already 
been indicated, Tennessee is in a class 
by itself in that it provides for a pen- 


alty against the unsuccessful plaintiff 
who hails the insurance company into 
court without good cause. 

My own state of Missouri belongs in 
the first class, and our statute provides 
that when payment of a nolicy loss is 
vexatiously refused a penalty not to ex- 
ceed 10% of the policy loss and a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee may be allowed. 

In Paddock v. Railroad, 155 Mo. 524, 
the Supreme Court of Missouri had un- 
der consideration a statute which allowed 
an attorney’s fee in favor of plaintiff 
when a railroad violated certain require- 
ments of the statute. A short while be- 
fore the Paddock case was decided, the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
handed down an opinion in the case of 
Railroad vs. Ellis, 165 U. S. 150, involv- 
ing the constitutionality of a similar 
statute of Texas. The Texas statute was 
held to be unconstitutional because viola- 
tive of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and operating to make railroad corpora- 
tions the victims of an unfair class dis- 
crimination. I wish to consider the Ellis 
case more fully later on. 

Ruling of Missouri Court 

The Missouri Court followed the Ellis 
case saying: 

“This (opinion) closes the discussion. 
For whatever this court thought (here- 
tofore) as to the validity of the statute 
under our Constitution, the Supreme 
Court of the United States says such a 
statute violates the Federal Constitution 
and that court’s interpretation of that 
Constitution is binding upon this and all 
other courts on such questions.” The 
Paddock case was decided thirty years 
ago. Seven years later the question of 
the constitutionality of the statute im- 
posing a penalty and attorney’s fee upon 
insurance companies was before the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court in the casé of Kel- 
ler v. Home Life Insurance Company, 
198 Mo. 440. In the meantime the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 
decided in Fidelity Mutual Life Assn. 
v. Mettler, 185 U. S. 308 that a Texas 
statute, somewhat analagous to our 
statute relating to insurance companies, 
was constitutional. So, again our court 
followed the United States Supreme 
Court and ruled that the Missouri 
statute was valid. 

While our courts have consistently 
held that the whole question of vexatious 
refusal or delay is a matter of fact to 
be determined by the jury. and’ that if 
the jury conclude upon a full considera- 
tion and general survey of all the facts 
and circumstances that the refusal was 
unjustifiable and vexatious, then the 
damages may be assessed: the same 
courts have repeatedly held that vexa- 
tious refusal is not to be deduced from 
the mere fact that upon suit the verdict 
is adverse to the defendant. 

Rights of Company Defense 

An abundance of cases may also be 
found holding that the company has the 
right to summon to its defense all the 
weapons at its command, so long as it 
has reasonable grounds to believe that 
its defense is meritorious. Neither can 


‘the company’s right to resist payment be 
determined by the facts as they appear 


to the jury. The controlling question is, 


“How did the facts reasonably appear to 
the company before the trial?” 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
any of these statutes afford equal pro- 
tection under the Federal Constitution, 
and I will presently give my reasons for 
entertaining the opinion that I hold. But, 
since there seems to be no present re- 
lief, I believe that the Missouri statute 
as interpreted by the Missouri courts is 
less severe than any other—unless it be 
Tennessee. 

An eminent jurist who for many years 
graced the Supreme Bench of Missouri 
is Hon. Charles B. Faris, now judge of 
the United States District Court for 
Eastern Missouri. Many illuminating 
opinions have found their way from his 
chambers, and not the least of these was 
in the case of Non-Royalty Shoe Co. v. 
Phenix Assurance Co., 210 S. W. 37. The 
action was on a contract of insurance 
for a fire loss. The case was certified 
from the St. Louis Court of Appeals for 
decision upon the point of allowing an 
attorney’s fee for an alleged vexatious 
refusal to pay. 

The insurance company admitted the 
execution and delivery of the policy, and 
pleaded that after the fire plaintiff and 
defendant agreed to and did appoint ap- 
praisers, who selected an umpire and 
that the appraisers and umpire estimated 
the loss and fixed the amount due from 
defendant. The company offered to pay 
the amount thus arrived at, but the 
plaintiff refused to accept it, saying that 
the appraisers selected by them had de- 
clared the loss to be several thousand 
dollars more than that found by the 
company’s appraiser and the umpire and 
had refused to sign the award. The jury 
agreed with the plaintiff and found a 
verdict for the larger amount, and for 
attorney’s fee. But the jury did not 
affirmatively find that there was a vexa- 
tious refusal to pay nor did they assess 
the permissible 10% damages. Judge 
Faris said: 

“This is a penal—indeed a highly penal 
—statute. and so it ought to be strictly 
construed. No one ought to be allowed 
to profit by it, unless he brings himself 
strictly within the letter of its provi- 
sions.” 

He then mentioned the fact that the 
penalty and the attorney’s fee are con- 
nected by the conjunctive, and not the 
disjunctive, and continued: 

“This interlinking, and the fact that 
the statute is highly penal, leads to the 
conclusion that there ought to be an un- 
ambiguous finding of the fact of vexa- 
tious refusal to pay the loss before the 
infliction of either penalty should be per- 
mitted to stand. * * If the wind 
is to be tempered to the shorn lamb, the 
lamb ought to be advised that the tem- 
perature has risen. * * * 

“pat * * * the: pomt * * is: 
Was there any substantial evidence of a 
vexatious refusal to pay? We are of the 
opinion that there was not. One fact 
alone, which is not disputed is decisive 
of this question. The policy is appar- 
ently of the standard form, and, in com- 
mon with contracts of this sort, provided 
that— 

“The loss shall not become payable un- 
til sixty days after the notice, ascertain- 
ment, estimate, and satisfactory proof 
of the loss herein required have been re- 
ceived by this company, including an 
award by appraisers when appraisal has 
been required.” 

Defendant Ready to Pay 

The action was commenced twenty-one 

days after the appraisal was completed. 
(Continued on page 32) 


LICENSED TO SELL STOCK 
The Italian-American Fire & Marine 
has been licensed to sell part of its cap- 
ital stock in this state. The offering 
consists. of 100,000 shares of capital stock 
at $33.50 a share. 


AMERICAN CONTROLS DIXIE 

Through an exchange of stock the 
the American of Newark has now be- 
come the chief owner of the Dixie Fire 
of Greensboro, N. C. 
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You will want this new ex- 
planation of the Reduced 
Rate (Co - Insurance) 
Clause. Simple! Complete! 
Written to clear away un- 
fortunate misunderstanding 
of this important feature. 
Now ready for free dis- 
tribution. May we send a 
copy? 
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Bernard P. Carter and Edward D. Tup- 
per, well known field men, have formed 
a general agency at Richmond, Va., and 
will start doing business October 1, rep- 
resenting the City of New York and the 
Halifax, members of the Home of New 
York group, the National Security Fire, 
one of the North America group, and 
the Bankers & Shippers of New York, a 
member of the Meserole group. Style 
of the firm will be Carter & Tupper, gen- 
eral agents, with offices in the American 
National Bank Building. 

They start off representing those four 
companies in Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. They plan within a year to 
extend their territory into North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Carter will be contact man and 
producer of the firm, while Mr. Tupper 
will be the office underwriter. Both men 
are resigning their present connections 
preliminary to starting out on their own 
account in the general agency field. 

The City of New York and the Halifax 

have been entered in Virginia for some 
time. The other two companies are now 
entering the state for the first time. 
_ For the past nine years Mr. Carter 
has been supervising territory for the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine group. He be- 
came associated with the St. Paul July 1, 
1920, supervising Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and the District of 
Columbia with Richmond headquarters. 
Several years later he was relieved of the 
two Carolinas, and he has since been 
supervising only Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for that group. 

Mr. Tupper, a son of the late S. Y. 
Tupper, long Southern manager for the 
Queen at Atlanta, has been Virginia spe- 
cial agent of the Home group for the 
past eight years. He gained his initial 
experience in the insurance business with 
the Southern department of the Hartford 
at Atlanta, going later with the Georgia 
Inspection and Rating Bureau in a cler- 
ical capacity. His first field experience 
was with the Atlas. Under General Agent 
John H. Raine, he supervised Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama for that company 
for several years. Then he traveled Ala- 
bama and Mississippi for the Niagara 
for'a period before becoming affiliated 
with the field forces of the Home in 
Virginia. 





GREAT EASTERN FIRE STARTS 
The Great Eastern Fire of White 
lains has been licensed by the New 
York State Insurance Department and 
egan writing business this week. It 
starts with $250,000 capital and the same 
amount of net surplus. It also has about 

000 additional surplus remaining from 
the $25,000 organization and ‘equipment 
fund. Stock of the company is held large- 
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LATER. 
JSUNO a 


LD boy Jupiter had 
his weak moments, for 
this sovereign of ‘the 
world was inclined to dis- 
port with the fair daugh- 
ters of his contemporaries 
....that is, unless his jeal- 
ous spouse, Juno, appear- 
ed on the scene. Then he 
had to resort to subtle 
subterfuge and fling a 
cloud around his trysting 
place or transform him- 
self or compariion into an 
animal for the moment. 
But even then Juno was 
seldom fooled. 


| led 
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MERRY CHASE 


ly by local agents, fifty-one of whom are 





tesidents of New York State and repre- 
sentatives of the company. The company 

l seek admittance to Connecticut and 
for the time being will confine its opera- 
lions to that state and New York State. 
Allan C. Stevens of White Plains is pres- 
ident of the Great Eastern and the com- 
pany will be under the mdnagement of 
a local agency of Knox, Lent & Stev- 





BLUE GOOSE DATE CHANGED 


the Fireman’s Fund, the California In- 
ICA ears Co. and the Associated Insur- 
ca Cos., all of San Francisco, have 
meen unteered to act as hosts in entertain- 
"8 the delegates and visitors~.at® the 
= ind Nest meeting of the Blue Goose, 
: €s for this convention having been 
6715 Xtended to include September 27. The 


usiNess sessions of the convention will 


* held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
“tember 25 and 26. 


2 is a sacred 


pact that cannot successfully be 
infringed upon by outside attrac- 
tions. It is somewhat that way 
with Home Agents and their cli- 
ents. To live in the same com- 


munity and come in frequent con- 
tact with his clients is the lot of 
the Local Agent. The relation is a 
personal one not to be violated by 
the Company. 
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that some of my fellow commissioners 
are absolutely opposed to the limitation 
of commissions by state authority, but 
it seems to me that it is a most logical 
thing for the states to consider. Inas- 
much as the commission is a considerable 
part of a premium, and if a department 
has authority to decide what are exces- 
sive rates, naturally the commission must 
be considered in such a determination, 
and at the present time commissioners 
are actually considering the commission 
paid by the companies. 

“Tt has been fortunate for all of our 
states that our largest state in popula- 
tion and wealth has seen fit to limit the 
commissions on life insurance and cer- 
tain lines of casualty insurance within 
its state and also to say to companies 
doing business in that state that commis- 
sions in other states must not exceed 
those paid in the state itself. I hope that 
the same state will include commissions 
on fire premiums with the other classes 
that are now controlled by it. 

“However, I am not discussing in this 
paper state regulation of commissions, 
but I do see in these high commissions 
a danger to the American Agency Sys- 
tem. 

High Commissions Dangerous to Agents 

“In talking over the American agency 
system with several company representa- 
tives and a large number of local agents, 
I find that there is a most pessimistic 
feeling in regard to the continuance of 
this system. Some agents prophesy that 
within twenty-five years the agency sys- 
tem, except for the smaller business, will 
be a thing of the past, but I am very 
optimistic that the American agency sys- 
tem is on a sound foundation and will 
adapt itself to any conditions which may 
come up. 

“These high commissions are danger- 
ous to the American agency system. In 
the first place, high commissions on any 
class of insurance brings into the busi- 
ness all kinds of leaches who wish to 
share in the commissions. This condition 
is bad at the present time in a great 
many of our larger cities where unrea- 
sonable commissions are paid. The busi- 
ness is not owned by the agents them- 
selves but by solicitors and brokers who 
get the principal part of the commission 
while the agent does the work, which 
makes possible a fair living for an ex- 
tremely ordinary man who knows noth- 
ing about insurance except to solicit and 
bring the business into the office where 
it is taken care of by the agent. For 
this, the agent gets a very small part of 
the commission. I am glad to say that 
this condition does not exist in the 
greater part of the United States or 
Canada. The business elsewhere is so- 
licited and owned by the agent because 
the commissions paid by the companies 
are such that it is not possible for the 
agent to pay a commission sufficiently 
large to enable a solicitor to live upon 
the business he produces unless he is 
an exceptional man. 

“High commissions are a great factor 
in increasing the evil of rebating. as 
many solicitors are tempted to share 
their large commissions with the assured. 
For example, in the. surety business 
where the commissions are excessivelv 
high throughout the United States and 
Canada and the premiums large, I believe 
there is more rebating of commission on 
this class of business than on any other 
kind, and also, that more commissions are 
diverted from the regular agencv chan- 
nels by leaches that prey particularly 
upon surety business. 

Non-Stock Carriers Gaining 

“The real danger, however, ‘of high 
commissions to the American agency 
svstem is the fact that it makes the cost 
of doing business so great for the com- 
panies that other kinds of insurance car- 
riers are able to write the business at 
a much lower cost. At the present time 
there is not the capacity in these other 








Livingston’s Talk At Toronto 


(Continued from page 1) 


classes of insurance carriers in the 
United States and Canada to take care 
of the enormous amount of business. 
However, a gradual and constant in- 
crease of facilities by these other com- 
panies, as shown by the insurance re- 
ports of our several states, indicates that 
in certain kinds of insurance the busi- 
ness is being lost to the agents. 

“In the last twenty-five years we have 
had economic changes in our country 
that have tended to eliminate the small 
manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers, and 
as a result, there is an increasing amount 
of insurance that is being bunched to- 
gether and bought by one group or by 
one company. In other words, the small 





CHAS. D. LIVINGSTON 


premiums have been. lumped together 
and are placed in one lot. The com- 
mission on a $50 premium on a thou- 
sand different stores is not such as to 
attract attention of each individual 
buyer, but put these stores in one or- 
ganization with a premium of $50,000 
and the commission, even though it be 
small in percentage, is sufficient to at- 
tract the attention of the buyer as the 
agents’ share in a lump sum appears 
large. 

“The companies have endeavored to 
take care of this by the organization 
of various associations to write specific 
classes of insurance. These underwrit- 
ing organizations now take care of the 
largest lines of business in the United 
States and Canada, and with the organi- 
zation of the Inter-State Underwriters’ 
Board, I believe the field is well covered. 
The business is written through the local 
agent and the full capacity of all these 
associations is given to any one agent. 
Naturally, in writing these lines of big 
business, the commission is an important 
part. Therefore, all associations have, by 
necessity of competition, kept the com- 
missions low, which is most important 
to the companies and to the agent who 
writes the business. In this way only 
can such business be retained by the 
agent. If the commissions are high, 
there will be other classes of insurance 
carriers to take it and the loss will be 
much greater for the agent than to 
accept a small commission on large pre- 
mium risks. 


Service of Qualified Agent 


“The qualified agent who represents 
his company and his assured to the best 
of his ability, earns a reasonable com- 
mission. A commission might be called 
a service charge, which is not earned 
until the policy has expired. The great 
majority of our agents throughout the 
United States and Canada are interested 
both in the company and the assured, 
filling this dual capacity of representa- 


tive of both in a very fair and equitable 
manner. 

“Are the companies fair to their estab- 
lished agents and the public in the ap- 
pointment of agents? This includes life 
as well as fire and casualty insurance. 
An investigation of agency production in 
the State of Michigan reveals the fact 
that 15% of the agents of any company 
operating in the state, whether it is life, 
fire, or casualty, produce from 85 to 90% 
of the premiums the company receives in 
the state. Reversing it, 85% of their 
agents produce only 10 or 15% of the 
business they secure in the State of 
Michigan. 

“IT do not know how these ffgures 
would compare with other states, but I 
assume that there is not very much dif- 
ference, as in most states the great bulk 
of premiums is produced by a compara- 
tviely small number of agents. 

Companies Not Fair to Agents 


“In considering the question I asked, . 


I can say frankly that the companies are 
not fair either to the agents or the pub- 
lic in the appointment of new agents. I 
want to except at once certain life com- 
panies, certain fire companies, and cer- 
tain casualty companies, who demand a 
high standard for the agent they ap- 
point and who demand that he give some 
study to the subject of insurance which 
he is to sell. before he attempts to sell 
to the public. The great majority of 
companies, however, have no regard for 
their established agents, or the public, 
and appoint men for their own company 
or a subsidiary who are a menace to the 
established agents and to the public. I 
say companies, but naturally the com- 
panies do not appoint agents, but have 
their special agents in the field for that 
work. The orders are such from the 
head office that such appointing officials 
oftentimes make appointments of agents 
that they know will not produce a worth- 
while volume and who are a danger to 
the public. They excuse this by the fact 
that the company states there must be 
an increase of agents in their territory, 
giving no heed to the fact that they have 
a sufficient number but what they need 
is quality instead of numbers. If every 
company would take the money they 
spend upon the appointment of new 
agents and spend it upon training agents 
they now have who are in the 85% class, 
they could secure a much greater volume 
of business and a much better class. 

“A young special agent in my state 
came to me with a letter from one of the 
executive officers of his company which 
stated that they should have one hun- 
dred more agents in the state and if he 
could not appoint them, it would be nec- 
essary for them to get another special 
agent. This is an unusual case, but there 
is constant pressure from the home of- 
fice for the appointment of agents. Natu- 
rally, when such agents are appointed, 
there is no attempt to instruct them in 
the kind of insurance they are to sell 
and they prey upon the public by mis- 
representing the policy contract and they 
make trouble for the qualified agents 
who are producing business for the com- 
panies in the various cities and villages. 
A company’s agency plant reflects its 
character and management. 

“IT am not advocating that. established 
agents be given a monopoly on the pro- 
duction of business; no agent wants a 
monopoly. They are ofly too glad to 
welcome into the business any one who 
wants to become a real agent, but they 
do object to unqualified incompetents 
and to those who go into the business 
for commissions only and do not give 
service for the commission they receive. 

Backs Qualification Laws 

“T am glad to know that three states— 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut—have passed laws that require 
a written examination for every one en- 
tering the insurance business in those 
states. It seems to me that this is one 
of the biggest steps forward in setting a 
standard for insurance agents that will 
compel the companies to qualify their 
agents before a license is granted to 
them. In this way only the best will 
be appointed, as the companies are not 





going to risk time and money on a may 
who will not pass the examination, 
“Insurance is one of the greatest bus. 
nesses in the United States and we neej 
new men coming into the business ¢op. 
tinuously. Why. should these men no 
be selected and trained carefully befor 
they go into the business? At the pres. 
ent time in most states there is no stand. 7 





ard. Any one can secure an agent’s |. Mm den 
cense. A great many of them are forced lan 
into the business by the appointing off. HB haz 
cial, and would not for one moment ep. tabl 
ter the business if they knew they hal MM the’ 


to take an examination before being A 
granted a license. I would like to se 
the business put upon such a high stand. 
ard that it would be attractive to the MM or 
young men who graduate from our cd- A 


leges and high schools, and who wil whi 
train themselves for the insurance bus isst 
ness. pre 


“The three states I mentioned have to | 
taken the position that there must be MM the 
some training of the man before he en. 
ters the business. Michigan has taken 
half a step along this line and other MM nin 
states are following. I hope soon that 
every state in the Union and every prov. 
ince in Canada will require a written ex- inc 


amination of every applicant for an in Th 
surance license. clu 
“The American Agency System is on fm tol 
a sound foundation, and if it will adapt 
itself to the changes in economic con- f 
ditions; if it will co-operate with the live 
companies in keeping commissions on afm qu 
fair basis, both to themselves and the Mm anc 


public; and if it will co-operate with the Mi of: 
state insurance departments more close fm {to 
ly and back the commissioners in their i unt 
efforts to secure a higher standard in the fm for 
licensing of agents, it will be with us for 
another one hundred years.” 





JOINS 25 YEAR CLUB MJ 





Robert C. Dennett, Engineer, Has Bee tor 
With National Board for Quarter Pu 
Century; Given Luncheon mi 

Upon the completion of twenty-five gi 3" 
years of service with the National Boarl ing 
of Fire Underwriters, Robert C. Der 
nett was this week given a luncheon ii be 
and presented with a beautiful shim ef 
clock. He has served with the engineer Jim " 
ing department for that period. 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager (HMM be; 
the National Board, acted as toastmas 9 tov 
ter and B. M. Culver, O. E. Schaeffer am ™e 
and L. J. Borland represented the com fre 
pany executives, who are members 
the committee on engineering and fit 
prevention. Mr. Dennett, in outlining 
conditions twenty-five years ago, brought ( 
out the fact that practically all moti De: 
ern changes have been due to enginect J ¢rs 
ing accomplishments. ag 
Mr. Mallalieu, as_the first membegyy 
of the Twenty-Five Year Club (servi 
twenty-nine years), welcomed the ne# Bai 


member. Associates of Mr. Dennett aa... 
George W. Booth, chief engincer, gm 
A. C. Hutson, assistant chief enginehag, 


have had nearly as long a service Hy, 
ord. aff. 


MRS. CHARLES E. CASE DIES 
Mrs. Charles E. Case, wife of Charl 










































































E. Case, assistant manager of the North ( 
British & Mercantile. died Sunday ev HM Ke 
ning at her home in Summit, N. J., afte nar 
a long illness. In addition to Mr. C&M Fir 
she is survived by two daughters and MB cay 
son. Funeral services were held We Ey 
nesday morning. Mr. Case is receiviltl } 











deep and sincere sympathy from 
many friends in the business on 
great loss. 
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SPECIAL AGENTS’ MEETING 


The next meeting of the New Jets 
Special Agents’ Association will be M 
on Monday evening, October 14, at the 
Elks’ Club House, Newark. A _ proill® 
nent speaker. will address the mem 
Previous to the dinner-meeting the ™ 
ecutive committee will hold a mcetilé 
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Novel Inland Marine Covers 
Written By Equitable F. & M. 


The Equitable Fire & Marine of Provi- 
dence tells of some interesting sales of in- 
land marine risks, covering a variety of 
hazards, in its latest issue of the “Equi- 
table,” the company’s house organ. Here 
they are: 

A country club with approximately 600 
members was desirous of insuring the 
golfers’ equipment belonging to and used 
or worn by their club members. 

An open policy. was arranged under 
which golfers’ equipment certificates are 
issued by the club with a $5 minimum 
premium covering golfers’ equipment up 
to $150, the insurance being charged to 
the members’ accounts. The usual cer- 
tificate empowering clause was attached 
and the coverage was against fire, light- 

ning, cyclone, tornado, flood, collision, 
overturn, collapse of bridges and other 

perils of transportation and navigation 
including robbery, theft and pilferage. 

Theft coverage on golf balls was ex- 

cluded. Loss or breakage was limited 

to being caused by a peril insured against. 
Protecting Hotel Guests’ Property 
A new hotel recently receipted for de- 
livery of a guest’s trunk, which subse- 
quently disappeared. The hotel desired 

_and provided insurance on the property 

of its guests while under check or receipt 

from the time receipted for by the hotel 
until redelivered to the customer. The 
form covered the legal liability of the 


assured on personal effects of its guests 
outside of guest chambers, safes and safe 
deposit boxes for a blanket amount when 
the loss or damage resulted from fire 
and lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood, 
collision, overturn, derailment, theft and 
pilferage. A $50 deductible clause was 
attached to the contract. 


_ A short line railroad desired to insure 
its legal liability as owners, on freight, 
merchandise, baggage and other prop- 
erty while in transit in their custody. 
The contract was prepared upon a basis 
of a suitable deductible, the amount of 
insurance being blanket. 

A two story frame schoolhouse was 
sawed into four sections and transported 
several miles to a new location where it 
was joined together again. Insurance 
was arranged against fire and tornado 
to cover during transportation and until 
the schoolhouse was in condition to be 
again insured under a regular fire -in- 
surance policy. 

Boxwood trees were recently purchased 
and the owner desired to insure them. 
A proposition was worked out for him 
to cover the trees from the moment he 
purchased them, when they were still 
in the ground, during transportation for 
a distance of six or seven hundred miles 
and until replanted at new location, 
against fire, collision, overturn, collapse 
of bridges, cyclone, tornado and theft. 








MASS. FIRE HAZARDS HEARING 


Timothy C. Murphy, chief fire inspec- 

tor of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Safety, advised the special com- 
mission, which is studying the fire laws 
and fire losses of the state, at a hear- 
ing at the State House in Boston last 
week that the best method of reduc- 
ing fire losses in Massachusetts would 
be to extend the fire prevention law in 
effect in the metropolitan fire preven- 
tion district to the entire state. He de- 
scribed the beneficial results of the dis- 
trict regulations and argued that similar 
benefits would follow if all cities and 
towns had the same rules. He recom- 
mended a revision of the building code 
so that fire protection, as contrasted with 
fire prevention, would be incorporated 
within the building code. 


PAUL B. HASKELL DIES 


Paul B. Haskell, fifty-four years of 
age, state agent in Kentucky for the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, Pa.; died 
recently at his home in Louisville, fol- 
lowing a long illness and poor health for 
about three or four years. Mr. Haskell 
had undergone several operations, and 
almost completely lost his eyesight at one 
time. Mr. Haskell was a native of Ash- 
land, Ky., and was an attorney prior to 
becoming state agent for the company 
about twelve years ago, when he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Harry A. Haskell, 
in the position. The later is now an ad- 
juster at Ashland, and for years was ac- 
tive in handling rate matters, etc. 





BOSTON SOCIETY CHAIRMAN 


President Leslie E. Knox of the In- 
surance Society of Massachusetts, today 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing entertainment committee for 
1929-1930: Julius Haller, O’Brion, Russell 
& Co., chairman; Francis O’Gara, John 
C. Paige & Co.; James Sharpe, General 
Accident; Victor Wennestrom, Liverpool 
ble in his home and dying within a & London & Globe; Samuel Kraft, Wil- 
short time. Mr. Dexter was .born in . liam H. Brewster & Co. 

Barre, N. Y., in 1856 and had taken an 3 


active part in insurance circles up state TRAVEL BY AIR TO CAMP 


since founding his agency, which grew to 

one of the largest in western New The twenty employes of Booker & 
York. He was prominent in community Kinnard, insurance agency of Louis- 
ville, Ky., had the novel experience 


affairs in Batavia and also in Masonic n , 
circles, recently of traveling to camp in an 





DEATH OF G. G. DEXTER 
George G. Dexter, who founded the 
Dexter Agency, Inc., general underwrit- 
ers of Batavia, N. Y., twenty-three years 
ago, died suddenly in his home in that 
tity, being stricken with heart trou- 























SE DIES airplane. The trip was made from 
‘e of Charles HEADS KENTUCKY ASS’N oe - the camp = _ Austin = 
of the North : . nard in Bullitt county. is is reporte 
ape eve" rat an cages oe. reg ere to be one of the first excursions of its 
t, mI afte’ rong secretary of the Kentucky State kind by insurance men. 

to Af. ite Prevention Association, to fill a va- 

ghters af taney caused by the recent death of AGENCY MOVES OFFICES 
































Dulaney, Johnston, Yankey & Priest, 
one of the leading agencies of Wichita, 
Kan., has moved to larger and more 
convenient offices at the corner of Maid 
and Douglas streets, Wichita. One of 
the partners, Frank T. Priest, is a mem- 


gene G. Stuart, state agent for the 
udson-Svea companies. Mr. Frank is 
aformer president of the body. 








GARDINER WITH QUEENSLAND 
The Queensland has appointed Samuel 

















AEETING . : ber of the executive committee of the 
. Terstln Ne ardiner as special agent for upper National Association of Insurance 

> New Je tw York State. Special Agent F. W. Agents. 

: et bet ao con to handle “ ages pad" 

er i* ing the Hudson River Valley an 

k. A prom iitte New York suburban swieiieee. Mr. LICENSED IN COLORADO 

the member atdiner has been a field man for some The United Mutual Fire of Boston, the 

eting the “Bie 'me and is well known to agents in New Northwest Casualty Co. of Seattle, and 

1 a meeting: ork State. His headquarters will be at the Millers Mutual Fire of Harrisburg 








ochester, have been licensed in Colorado. 








G. A. REDDY GENERAL AGENT 

George A. Reddy, for the last three 
years special agent of the Provident Fire 
and the State Assurance in the New 
York suburban field, has been appointed 
general agent. He was for some years 
head of the loss department of the 
United States branch of the Royal Ex- 
change and before that was with the 
Hamburg-Bremen’s United States branch 
for fifteen years. With him will be as- 
sociated William A. Demm as special 
agent of the Provident Fire. Mr. Demm 
was formerly with the London & Scot- 
tish and has operated a local agency on 
Long Island. 


KEROSENE FIRE HAZARD 

September brings chilly days and many 
people will start fires in stoves and fire- 
places, using a little kerosene if the fire 
is stubborn in starting. Much disastrous 
loss is caused this way and the Hartford 
Fire has issued a newspaper cartoon 
strip for its agents in which the well 
known Hartford Fire Demon is foiled 
by prompt parental advice against using 
kerosene to start fires. These cartoon 
strips according to the “Hartford Agent” 
are being used by more and more agents 
each month and: make a most effective 
piece of local agency advertising. 








GREAT AMERICAN FIGURES 

The Great American reports as of 
June 30 a surplus of $27,120,754, com- 
pared with $24,302,215 a year ago, an in- 
crease of 11.6%. The company increased 
its capital $1,000,000 and paid as premium 
$2,000,000 to organize a holding company 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year. Assets were $68,707,949 as of 
June 30, compared with $63,176,966 a 
year ago, a gain of 91%. Income of 
the company for the first six months was 
$14,805,298. This includes the capital 
change and the premium, and compares 
with $15,338,668 in the 1928 period. 


H. O. HUTH PROMOTED 

The Camden Fire has promoted Harry 
O. Huth, heretofore in charge of the 
northern portion of New Jersey as state 
agent, to be superintendent of agencies 
at the home office. Mr. Huth, because 
of his twelve years’ association with the 
agents in northern New Jersey, will still 
have close contact with that field. M. 
Ellwood Watson has been promoted from 
an examiner’s position at the home of- 
fice to succeed Mr. Huth-in that field 
with headquarters in Newark. 
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Glens Falls Contract For Sale 
Of Stock To Its Local Agents 


The Glens Falls is offering to its 
agents a limited amount of the capital 
stock at $50 a share, the stock now com- 
manding about $65 a share in the open 
market. The stock purchase contract 
made with an agent at the time he agrees 
to purchase stock is interesting in that 
an agent must produce a certain volume 
of business and have a limited loss ratio, 
and extracts from it are presented here- 
with: 

“The company agrees to obtain for 
the agent shares of stock of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company at a 
price of $50 per share, and in considera- 
tion thereof, the agent agrees: 

“(a) To make payment of at least 
25% of the purchase price of the stock 
upon notice from the company. 

“(b) To execute a demand note for 
the unpaid balance at the lowest current 
rate of interest obtainable by the com- 
pany. 

“(c) To pay the interest charges on 
the loan as required and to make such 
payments on the principal as he may at 
any-time elect. 

“The Foregoing Agreement is Subject to 
the Following Conditions: 

“1. That stock purchased under this 
contract is to be registered in the name 
of a nominee selected by the company 
and is to be pledged by such nominee 





as security for the payment of the 
agent’s note. ; 
“2. The entire control and voting 


power of the stock shall be retained by 
the company or its nominee until the ex- 
piration of five years from the effective 
date of this contract and shall not be- 
come the property of the agent unless 
at hte end of such period: 

“(a) The agent shall have represent- 


ed the company continuously during that 
period; 

“(b) The agent shall have produced 
the premium volume required under con- 
dition 8 of this contract; 

“(c) And unless the agent’s loss ra- 
tio determined upon an earned premium 
basis shall be 52% or less for such five 
year period. 

“3. The five year period described in 
the foregoing section shall be extended 
for a further period of one year at the 
option of the agent should an excess loss 
ratio develop during said five year pe- 
riod so as to affect the right of the agent 
to take over the stock under the terms 
of this contract. * * 

“5. In the computation of the loss ra- 
tio as described in condition 2 (c) above, 
the company agrees not to charge 
against any one loss or conflagration a 
sum in excess of 50% of the net pre- 
miums developed during the contract 
year in which the loss occurred or in 
excess of $10,000 for any one loss or con- 
flagration. * * * 

“8. This contract is conditioned upon 
the writing of a minimum aggregate of 
St.65.055538 , in net premiums for each 
twelve months period on all classes of 
business a fire company can transact (in- 
cluding automobile fire and theft if not 
already covered in a similar contract 
with one of our casualty companies, but 
excluding aircraft, marine and general 


. . . . 
cover insurance, also all business written 


through the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, Western Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Underwriters Service Associa- 
tion, Underwriters Grain Association, 
Cotton Fire and Marine Underwriters, 
Oil Insurance Association and Marine 
Office of America).” 








BROOKLYN FIRE GAINS 

The Brooklyn Fire of the Corroon 
& Reynolds group reports earnings and 
gains to stockhoiders for the first half 
of 1929 of $748,599, equal to $3.74 a share 
on the 200,000 shares of $5 par value 
common stock. This compares with 
earnings of $4.68 a share for the entire 
year of 1928 on the same number of 
shares. The statement of the company 
as of June 30, 1929, shows assets of $6,- 
582,059, an increase of $819,245; premium 
reserve of $1,314,406, an increase of $190,- 
813; voluntary reserve for contingencies, 
$2,541,775, an increase of $572,273; capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and net surplus of $1,- 
500,000. 





JUNIOR MARINE COURSE 

The Insurance Institute of America 
has issued its prospectus for the junior 
course in marine insurance which will 
be given from October 17 until March 
20 with twenty lectures in all. J. A. 
Bogardus of the Atlantic Mutual Ma- 
rine will act as lecturer for the course. 
Classes will be held on Thursday from 
1 to'1:45 p. m. in the New York Board 
Room at 85 John street. The fees are 
$2 for members of the Insurance Society 
of New York and $8 for non-members. 





WITHDRAWS FROM EUROPE 

According to news reports, La Ger- 
mano-Argentina of Buenos Aires has de- 
cided to give up its European business. 
The company was already reported to 
have given up its European reinsurance, 
which had cost it considerable money. 
The direct business in the Argentine is 
profitable. 





“GRAF” MOTORS INSURED 

The motors of the “Graf Zeppelin,” 
which, it will be remembered, broke down 
on the attempted second trip to this 
country on account of lack of the proper 
fuel, are now insured against breakage 
under the German standard machine 
breakage form through M. W. Joost, well 
known Hamburg broker. 


BRITISH LOSSES HEAVIER 


British fire losses showed a heavy in- 
crease last month. The cost of the 
principal fires in Great Britain and Ire- 
land last month may be estimated at 
£756,600, as compared with corresponding 
losses for July last of £527,000 and £472,- 
600 for August of last year. These esti- 
mates only take into account fires in 
which the damage amounted to £1,000 
or more, and experience has shown that, 
on the average, an addition of 60% is 
a reasonable estimate of the cost of the 
large number of fires in which the dam- 
age was smaller. On this basis the to- 
tal cost of all the fires in Great Britain 
and Ireland last month becomes £1,210,- 
000. The corresponding total for July 
last was £843,000 and that for August of 
last year was £756,000. August was the 
fourth month of this year for which the 
estimate exceeded £1,000,000. ? 


TWO TALKS FOR C. S. S. MILLER 


C. S. S. Miller, publicity director of 
the North British & Mercantile fleet, 
has been invited to speak on October 
10 before the Illinois Association of In- 
surance Agents at the annual meeting 
at Rock Island. Mr. Miller will speak 
on the topic, “On Rainy Days the Shoe 
Man Sells Rubbers.” Similarly, on Oc- 
tober 11, Mr. Miller will address the 
annual meeting of the Indiana Associa- 
tion at’ Muncie on the development of 
the lesser known covers. His topic will 
be, “On and Off the Side Lines.” 


NEWARK BOARD MEETS 


The first luncheon-meeting of the sea- 
son of the Newark Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was held on Thursday of this 
week at the Down Town Club, Newark. 
Arthur Reeve, president of the organi- 
zation, presided. 











BRITISH LIBRARY IN NEW YORK 

The British Library of Information, 5 
East Forty-fifth street, has for sale 
pamphlets and other literature on insur- 
ance matters in Great Britain. 





Extracts From British 
Load Line Report 


LIST RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF 





Decision on Tankers Influenced by 
American Practice; Seasonal Load 
Line Proposal 





Copies of the full text of the report of 
the British load line committee are now 
available in this country and they are 
being scanned with interest by marine 
insurance and shipping interests. The 
report, presented to the president of the 
Board of Trade, covers four separate 
inquiries, namely, load lines, ships car- 
rying timber deck cargoes, load lines of 
tankers and seasonal load lines. A sum- 
mary of the conclusions recommending 
deeper loading of vessels carrying tim- 
ber deck cargoes if the deck cargoes are 
stowed properly, and preferential treat- 
ment for oil tankers were published in 
a previous issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

The committee drew up twelve other 
recommendations, of which the first ten 
embody the committee’s suggestions for 
putting into effect the proposals con- 
tained in their report. The other two 
deal with international agreement. It is 
likely that there will be an international 
conference on load lines in the near fu- 
ture and because of that the British rec- 
ommendations will not be put into effect 
until after this conference. 

Following are the committee’s recom- 
mendatoins, other than those mentioned 
above: 

Committee’s Recommendations 

“1, That the rules for determining the 
maximum load lines of merchant ships 
drawn up could properly be adopted by 
the Board of Trade and applied to new 
British ships laid down on and after a 
date to be fixed, due notice of which is 
given, and to any existing ship at the 
option of the owner. 

“2. That compliance with the condi- 
tions of assignment laid down in Part 
Il of the rules be required not only on 
the first assignment of a load line but 
throughout the whole life of the ship; 
and that these conditions be applied to 
existing ships so far as.may be reason- 
able and practicable, having regard to 
the efficiency of the existing arrange- 
ments and fittings. 

“3. That the- means of closing open- 
ings in the bulkheads of superstructures 
on the freeboard deck for which free- 
board reductions are made be recorded 
on the load line certificate. 

“4. That inspections be made at inter- 
vals of approximately twelve months to 
ensure that the various fittings and ap- 
pliances specified in the rules are main- 
tained in proper condition, and that the 
load line certificate be endorsed by the 
surveyor who makes the inspection. 

“5. That the displacement at 85% of 
the moulded depth be shown on the cer- 
tificates of registry of British ships in- 
stead of the displacement at 75% shown 
at present. 

“o. That as the rules require the deck 
line, from which the freeboard is meas- 
ured, to be marked with its upper edge 
at the intersection of the upper surface 
of the freeboard deck with the outer sur- 
face of the shell of a ship, instead of 
level with the upper side of the deck 
plank next the waterway, Section 437 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, be 
amended accordirigly. 

“7, That Section 10 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1906, be repealed and that 
fresh legislation be enacted empowering 


(Continued on Page 36) 


THURINGIA PAYS 24% 

The conservative German company, 
Thuringia, which is a member of the 
Aachen-Munich | fleet, again shows a 
profit even on marine underwriting and 
is going to pay stockholders a dividend 
of 24% on the amounts paid in for 1928. 





companies today do not refuse 
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QUEENS RATES REDUCED 


Penalties in Certain Areas For Inacces. 
sibility Removed; Home Owner: to 
Save $50,000 A Year 

Albert Conway, superintendent of in. 
surance of New York, announces fiuirther 
reductions in fire insurance rates jp 
Queens county. As a result of new sur- 
veys made by. representatives of! the 
State Insurance Department and the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or. 
ganization, the charge included in fire 
insurance rates for the entire area of 
Queens Village, South Woodhaven, 
Ozone Park and Richmond Hill, due to 
previous condition of inaccessibility, has 
been removed. 

The surveys disclosed marked improve- 
ment in road conditions in these areas, 
As a result of this the Rating Organi- 
zation has agreed to make the proper 
reduction. The reduction amounts to 
from 25% to 30% in the fire insurance 
rate, and affects approximately 10,00 
dwellings. This latest reduction will re- 
sult in a saving to property owners in 
Queens county of approximately $50,000 
per year. 








Non-Payment Penalties 


(Continued from Page 28) 


During the interim defendant was ready 
and willing to pay the full sum of the 
award but refused to pay the amount de- 
manded by plaintiff. The court said fur- 
ther: 

“We are convinced that a vexatious 
refusal to pay an insurance loss is not 
to be deduced from the mere fact that 
upon suit the verdict is adverse to the 
defendant. (Citing cases.) If the fact of 
an adverse decision is to constitute the 
sole and decisive test, it would be fairly 
plain that this court was in error when 
it held the statute to be constitutional, 
for it is only upon the fundamental 
ground of a vexatious refusal to pay that 
the penalty inflicted by the statute can 
be upheld. The defendant is to be al 
lowed to entertain an honest difference 
of opinion as to its liability, or as to the 
extent of such liability under the con- 
tract of insurance, and to litigate that 
difference; otherwise the provision of 
the statute is so obviously shot through 
with duress as to be invalid upon any 
view.” 

This opinion expresses the views of 
the Supreme Court and the three courts 
of Appeal in Missouri as clearly as I! 
can be expressed. 


Non-Royalty Shoe Case 


The Supreme Court of Missouri held 
in the Non-Royalty Shoe case that ab- 
sent a vexatious refusal to pay, the Mis 
souri statute was unconstitutional, and in 
the fairly recent case of Hartford Life 
Ins. Co. v. Blinco, 255 U. S. 129, 651 
Ed., 549, three Supreme Court Justices 
dissented from an opinion holding that 
statute constitutional, and this notwith 
standing the qualification that the te 
fusal must be vexatious. : 

Every opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality 
of any of these statutes has been by 4 


_ divided court, and, unfortunately per 


haps, only the most lenient statutes havé 
been before that Court for decision. U™ 
questionably the statute of Florida aa 
that of Arizona, which award the pel 
alty “as a mere consequence of succes 
in the suit,” are unconstitutional afl 
would be so determined by our Feder 
judiciary. 

The courts should know that the grea! 
and overwhelming majority of insurance 
payment 
of claims without the best of reasom 
and judicial cognizance should be take! 
of the fact that the penalty statutes 
but usurpations of arbitrary power $0 
serious and so great a departure from 
the structure and spirit of the Constitt" 
tion that to uphold and enforce er! 
means to “bend the Constitution until! 
snaps asunder,” and becomes as “* 
Justice Brewer in the Ellis case said, “3 
mere rope of sand.” 
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Look for the Royal Shield 
on a fire insurance policy— 
Iti it means Security First. 
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The New Agent and His Finances 


PART I 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN, 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Pa. 


It is a popular belief that the insur- 
ance agency ranks are recruited from 
failures. While I do not think this is 
true, it is a fact, however, that the great 
majority of our agents, and some of the 
most successful ones, were driven into 
the business through necessity. In some 
instances, they had failed in other lines 
or found it necessary to seek some 
means of augmenting an inadequate in- 
come and turned to insurance selling as 
a means because it required no capital. 
Many of our well established agents, 
company employes and officials had their 
start in this way. 

It is growing more difficult each day 
for a man to get a start as an insurance 
agent without adequate capital. The pub- 
lic has learned to expect a high de- 
gree of service from its insurance agent 
and to give such service a man must 
have means to gain experience through 
years of active practice and study. He 
can no longer depend entirely upon 
friendship for business, especially big 
business, because the world knows that 
a permanently successful business can- 
not be built on friendship alone. 

You cannot learn insurance salesman- 
ship from books. There is no set rule 
for approach, presentation or closing, al- 
though many people try to make us be- 
lieve there is. A real insurance sales- 
man has a finesse that cannot be easily 
described. It is only acquired after 
many years of hard, intelligent work. 
The star insurance salesman has devel- 
oped himself along very broad lines. He 
is energetic, confident, thoroughly 
equipped, diplomatic, resourceful and, 
above all, good natured, interesting and 
absolutely honest. That is the kind of 
men the companies want to sell their 
goods, but they have made little sys- 
tematic effort to develop them. 

“Hot Sport” Not So Hot 

The glib talker with his glittering gen- 
eralities, the “hot sport” with his boot- 
leg liquor and all the appurtenances of 
a “good scout” go so far in the insur- 
ance business and no further. And they 
contribute nothing to the business as a 
whole, except criticism. 

I am not overlooking the importance 
of connections and contacts in our busi- 
ness. Some men are born with them 
and use them sensibly and intelligently 
for the benefit of all concerned, while 
others abuse their good fortune and are 
a detriment to the business. Connec- 
tions and contacts with people who place 
big insurance accounts are just as im- 
portant as energy, honesty and knowl- 
edge. 

A man who is fortunate enough to 
develop all the requirements for suc- 
cessful insurance salesmanship and 
lacks connections and contacts need not 
be discouraged, for these can be ac- 
quired also and when they are made 
through merit alone thev are usually 
very permanent. 

I believe that there are thousands of 
young men in the insurance business 
today who could be developed into first- 
class insurance .salesmen if they were 
given the right kind of assistance now, 
mut who will drop out of the business 
through discouragement, due to their 
inability to contact with big business. 

The task looks impossible to them for 
they know it will take them years to 
earn an income sufficiently large to en- 
able them to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing that will give them the opportunity 
to make the right connections and con- 
tacts. The right standard of living is 
of vast importance in the average Ameri- 
can city. If a man can maintain a 


standard just a little above the aver- 
age clerk and employe’s level, he can 
gain entree to big business, provided, of 
course, he is a gentleman. He does not 


. 


have to entertain lavishly or spend a 
great deal of money, but he must be in 
a position to be counted as a valuable 
factor in the business and social life of 
the community. 
Capital Not Absolute Necessity 

It is hard to achieve this standing 
from a scratch start without capital or 
backing, but the task is not an impos- 
sible one. The pity of it is that so many 
men give up with the goal iust in sight. 

Under our present system the com- 
pany strives to obtain representation in 
every community of any size in the 
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country. The special agent makes his 
appointment principally after an inquiry 
at the local banks and business places 
regarding a man’s reputation. The agent 
is appointed, in some states he studies 
and passes an examination (very much 
resented by the companies generally) is 
given some preliminary instruction and 
told to get out after business. He 
blunders along and picks up what knowl- 
edge he can through bitter experience. 

His older competitors make it hard 
for him for a while, some of his friends 
give him their business, but he realizes 
with a shock that the friends he counted 
on have very good reasons for placing 
their business elsewhere. The public 
generally speaks good naturedly of “an- 
other failure going into the insurance 
business.” 

He soon learns that he is in a real 
business, crowded with skillful competi- 
tors and some competitors more un- 
scrupulous than skillful. He also learns 
that people do not pay their premiums 
promptly and that other agents seem to 
be able to extend indefinite terms of 
credit. He likewise learns that the com- 
pany special agent can be a very fine 
fellow personally but at the same time 
be rather insistent about balances due 
his company. 

And so he struggles along, striving for 
business, trying to earn a decent living, 
and with the company everlastingly ding- 
donging for more business and “that 
February balance for the semi-annual 
cleanup.” 

Need System in Sales Policy 


This is the condition that exists in 
almost every town and with every insur- 
ance company in the land and yet noth- 
ing of importance is being done to rem- 
edy it. It is the only business that I 
know of that tolerates such an unsys- 
tematic, informal and inefficient sales 
policy. No wonder the public regards 








the insurance business generally with 
some suspicion. 

Did you ever hear of any business that 
will permit a man to sell its products 
and collect for them on a commission 
basis without being pretty well con- 
vinced that he will be able to support 
himself through his efforts? 

What would you think of a business 
that permits its agencies to operate for 
many, many years without any exami- 
nation of its finances, although: the signs 
indicate that the agency is not. making 
enough money to meet its overhead? 

Other large businesses require a state- 
ment from their agents annually. They 
show a keen interest in their financial 
affairs and in their prospects for devel- 
opment in the future. If anything is 
going wrong they want to know it im- 
mediately and help remedy the condi- 
tion if possible. .There are many insur- 
ance agents today who have no idea how 
they stand financially and who -do not 
dare to investigate themselves.. There 
are others who are operating with no 
capital and who are honestly trying to 
improve their condition. 

Every year there are many agency 
failures that could have been avoided. 
The companies are very patient and 
lenient with their agents and have to 
be under the present system. The suc- 
cessful agents they have made through 
their generous methods more than offset 
the many they have lost. But the whole 
system is so unsystematic, so irregular 
and so informal that it is unsatisfac- 
tory to all concerned. It continually 
stirs up trouble between agents and 
companies and is unfair to both. 

And, above all, it is not productive of 
the right understanding and frame of 
mind that should prevail in the relations 
of company and agent in such a great 
business. 





CONFER ON KY. RATES 

A special committee of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters, composed 
of Frank H. Brown, president; Frank 
C. Carpenter, Charles C. Tachau, and 
Secretary Leo Thieman, was in Chi- 
cago, last week for a conference with 
Charles R. Street, and the Subscribers 
Actuarial Bureau Committee, regarding 
rating matters in Kentucky. 





MEETING ON FARM FIRES 

The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation announces that its committee on 
farm fire protection will meet in Chicago 
on September 23 and 24 to consider 
current fire statistics and to receive the 
report of Field Engineer Mock, who has 
spent the summer in a survey of rural 
fire protection. 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 


The Southern Adjustment Bureau, to 
render more efficient service and expe- 
dite the settlement of fire claims, has 
opened offices in Roanoke, Va.; Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; and Al- 
bany, Ga. F. G. Tucker will be manager 
and J. R. Lloyd adjuster for the Ro- 
anoke branch; J. G. Bruce will be resi- 
dent adjuster at Asheville, and Paul M. 
Douglass will be the adjuster at the Al- 
bany, Ga., branch. 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE 


The Fidelity & Guaranty Fire ‘Corp. 
of Baltimore, fire running mate of the 
United States F. & G., passed :the $1,- 
000,000 mark in net premiums in July 
according to Vice-President F. A. Gan- 
tert. Although the company is not yet 
a year old it is writing at the rate 
of $3,000,000 a year. The company now 
has nearly 3,000 agents. 





DUBUQUE DOUBLES CAPITAL 

The Dubuque Fire & Marine of Du- 
buque, Iowa, has increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 through 
declaration of a 100% stock dividend. 
This is the third stock dividend the 
company has declared, the others being 
$100,000 in 1905 and $300,000 in 1920 
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Fire Waste Council 
To Meet On October | 


FULL PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 





Gathering in Washington to Hear G. VW, 
Booth of National Board and Three 
Other Speakers 





The program for the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council to be held at the headquar- 
ters of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Washington Oc- 
tober 1 is announced by the Chamber's 
insurance department. Four papers of 
special interest to those engaged in fire 
prevention activities will be presented, 
In addition, the Council will hear re- 
ports of the standing committees and a 
special report on the fire prevention 
course given this Summer at the Na- 
tional Institute for Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives. 

“Equipment and Personnel of Munici- 
pal Fire Departments in Relation to 
Population” is the subject of a paper 
to be delivered by George W. Booth, 
chief engineer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New. York. This sub- 
ject is timely in view of the interest 
which a number of chambers of com- 
merce are manifesting in the needs of 
their fire departments. Mr. Booth’s ad- 
dress will give a yard-stick by which to 
measure the adequacy of local protec- 
tion. 

J. E. Martin, chief engineer of the in- 
surance department of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, will speak on the subject 
“What Fire Prevention Means to In- 
dustry.” Although Mr. Martin will speak 
in behalf of industry as a whole, his ad- 
dress will be of particular interest in 
view of his connection with one of the 
world’s largest industries. 

Sherwood Brockwell, fire marshal of 
North Carolina, will address the Coun- 
cil on “The Fire Department Goes to 
School.” The growing complexities of 
our modern civilization have brought 
with them new problems in the art of 
fire extinguishing. Fire fighting has be- 
come an exact science and Mr. Brock- 
well will deal with methods which are 
being adopted to train firemen in order 
that they may become fully competent 
to cope with present day situations that 
may arise in connection with their du- 
t.es. 

The fourth paper will be presented 
by Morton L. Wallerstein, executive sec 
retary of the League of Virginia Mv 
nicipalities. ©The American Municipal 
Association, of which the Virginia 
League is an organization member, te 
cently became affiliated with the Nation 
al Fire Waste Council. Mr. Wallerstei 
will discuss the fire prevention activities 
of state leagues of municipalities am 
point out how teamwork between them 
and national fire prevention orgamiza 
tions should assist in reducing fire waste. 

On September 30, the day preceding 
the Council meeting, a number of cout 
cil. committees will meet. Those which 
have definitely scheduled meetings at 
the executive committee, contest com 
‘mittee, contest grading committee, Mt 
casualty statistics committee, informa 
tion and publications committee, mantt- 
facturers’ committee and speakers’ cont 
mittee. 





NORTH AMERICA GAINS . 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
reports as of June 30 a surplus of $9 
498,879, compared with $23,402,545 a ye 
ago, an increase of 51.6%. Assets wet 
190,400, against $69,469,254, an I 
crease of 24%. Income of the compaly 
for the first half of the current a 
was $19,105,290, compared with $18,591, 
439 for the 1928 period, a gain of 2/% 





HAZARDS 50% BAD 
Of all the’ fire inspections 
Fort Wayne, Ind., during August by * 
Fire Prevention Bureau of the fire ; 
partment, nearly 50% of the hazar 
were found to be defective. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS . 


"AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
, Ass Liabilities Ca pital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$10,099.16 62.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 


MERCHANT: D CTU RAN 
‘‘BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK afi WARK. N. i. (Chastored 1849) Me 
it 889,591 42 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 $5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


hve: A (Incorporated 1832) 
$13.80. $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 $2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 
. GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
{tise eet ‘PEETSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
| $2,258,430.77...-  ~, $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 $4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE ones OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA 


‘ss 034,363.88 —_-$2;255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


*Net ilies being aggregate of ‘Capital, Net Surplus and Vol 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTO SPRINK PANCY, PROFITS. 
LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHAND Re b gee LER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCU 


CORROON a REYNOLDS 
INCOR! 
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Germans Raise Marine 
Builders’ Risk Rates 


JUDGED TO BE INADEQUATE 





Other Restrictions Imposed in Effort 
to Bring This Coverage Into 
Profitable Class 





The German Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation recently increased its builders’ 
risk tariff, the loss on the “Europa” 
prompting quick action, and Walter 
Schues of the Norddeutscher of Ham- 
burg, and also chairman of the hull com- 
mittee of the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance, has written an explana- 
tion of this increase in rates in the “Ma- 
rine Underwriter,” the publication of the 
Union. 

“Although it cannot be denied that the 
‘Europa’ fire was the direct cause 
prompting underwriters to increase the 
rates,” writes Mr. Schues, “it had soon 
been realized that the ‘Europa’ claim in 
itself only proved how fallacious it is to 
judge a class of business either by its 
general reputation or by the effect of 
an individual loss. Underwriters on this 
side, therefore, had set to work to ana- 
lyze the underwriting results for the last 
five years of all German shipbuilding 
yards. In doing so they found that even 
without the ‘Europa’ claim there had 
been no money in building risks, the 
chief drain on the premiums being claims 
for fire damage. 

“From the data collected it would ap- 
pear that the most serious fire hazards 
are involved in risks on vessels fitted 
with refrigerating machinery and passen- 
ger accommodation. As regards the for- 
mer it is especially the isolation that has 
frequently caused losses by fire, while in 
respect of passenger boats there is obvi- 
ously a considerably enhanced fire risk 
prevailing at the time when the passen- 
ger accommodation, electric fittings, etc., 
are installed. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that similar work were to 
be carried out not in a ship but in a fac- 
tory ashore, and that this factory risk 
were shown to a fire underwriter, there 
can be no doubt but that he would not 
for a moment consider such an insur- 
ance proposal. 

“In due regard to this state of affairs 
additional premiums have now been fixed 
for passenger steamers and ships fitted 
with refrigerating appliances, the basic 
rates of ordinary tramps having been 
left practically unaltered. 


Trial Trips Limited 


“The revised scale further provides for 
trial trips to be limited to a radius of 
150 nautical miles from the building 
place, this limit being necessary to meet 
the requirements of Hamburg yards. 

“Again, a clause has been included in 
the tariff whereby values exceeding ten 
million marks are subject to individual 
rating methods. Of course, German un- 
derwriters were aware of the fact that 
under the British scale the respective 
limit is £8,000,000, but the lower limit has 
been fixed for the reason that the Ger- 
man market has not developed to any- 
thing like the same extent. Anyhow, the 
same principle applies, viz., to treat those 
risks individually in which the greater 
part of the market is interested. 

“Finally, it should be pointed out that 
under the revised scale underwriters re- 
serve themselves the right to lay down 
certain rules of supervision governing 
building risks covered by insurance. A 
small committee is at present busy in 
finding a formula which answers the 
purpose both of protecting underwriters’ 
interests in this respect and preventing 
any undue hardship on the. yards. 

“It may be mentioned, though, that 
quite an influential minority of German 
underwriters take the view that the al- 


terations made are insufficient, especially 
in the case of large vessels, bearing in 
mind that cover has to be granted for a 
very long period of time in the course of 
which changes of a commercial or polit- 
ical nature may take place and bring 
about effects that may easily have a 
bearing on the risk undertaken by under- 
writers. 

“Tf nevertheless the majority of un- 
derwriters could not see their way to en- 
force some more radical measure, the 
reason for their moderate line of conduct 
was twofold: Firstly. they considered 1t 
their duty not te handicap German ship- 
building in international competition, and 
secondly, their idea was that the more 
attractive the scale would be from an un- 
derwriter’s point of view, the greater the 
danger that, while the national under- 
writing centers were bound by the tariff 
agreement, foreign markets might try to 
take the home accounts away by rate- 
cutting, etc.” 

Substance of Revised Rates 
“In the following the main substance 
of the revised scale is reproduced: 
Building Rates Additional Premiums 
Period % and Returns 
In consideration of an 
additional of %% for 
each commenced period 
of 30 days this insur- 
ance may be extended 
beyond the building pe- 
riod originally agreed. 
To return 4% for each 
full period of 30 days 
less than 6 months. 
Premiums to be applied to the full contract value, 

Moreover, the following additional premiums 
shall be charged:— 

(a) 25% in respect of ships fitted with refrig- 

erating appliances; 

(b) 25% in respect of ships fitted with pas- 
senger accommodation; 

(c) 50% in respect of ships fitted with both 
refrigerating appliances and passenger ac- 
mommodation. 

Where the contract value of a building risk 
exceeds RM. 10,000,000, the respective addition- 
als shall be fixed in each case by the German 
Hull Committee. 

In consideration of the foregoing premiums 
the risks insured include trial trips within a dis- 
tance of 150 nautical miles of the place of con- 
struction. If delivery is taken elsewhere, an 
additional premium to be charged for the voyage 
to the place of delivery. 

No returns whatever to be made in the event 
of an exclusion of the risks of launch and/or 
trial trips. 

Underwriters reserve the right of laying down 
special rules regarding safety provisions. 


Upto 6months 3 

Upto 9months 3% 
Up to 12 months 
Up to 18 months 
Up to 24months 7% 





TO DEEPEN SUEZ CANAL 


As from the 1st of January, next year 
the Suez Canal is to have a depth of 
32 English feet, one foot deeper than 
at present. 





Load Line Report 


(Continued from Page 32) 

the Board of Trade to make regulations 
to apply to all ships carrying timber deck 
cargoes when engaged on any voyage at 
any time of the year. Also that power 
be given to the Board of Trade to modi- 
fy these regulations as may be found 
necessary, due regard being paid to any 
representations made to the Board by 
the. interests concerned. 

“8. That a special timber load line 
may be assigned to steamers carrying 
timber deck cargoes in accordance with 
the regulations contained in Part V of 
the rules. 

“9. That compliance with the condi- 
tions of assignment is essential to the 
assignment of load lines permitting tank- 
ers to load deeper than the ordinary 
load line allows. That a special free- 
board table for tankers be drawn up 
by international agreement. 

“10. That the lines to be used in con- 
nection with the load line disc to indicate 
the maximum load line in different cir- 
cumstances and at different seasons be 
defined. 

“11, That in view of the general un- 
derstanding that an international con- 
ference on the load lines of merchant 
ships will me convened in the near fu- 
ture with the object of obtaining inter- 
national agreement on the subject, the 
adoption of the rules be postponed until 
the result of that conference is known. 

“12. That in the event of international 
rules being adopted, it is of vital impor- 
tance that arrangements be agreed for 
the uniform application of these rules, 
and for preventing the contravention of 
these rules by overloading or by any 
other means.” 

American Practice on Tankers 

With reference to the change in load 
lines of tankers the Committee was in- 
fluenced by American practice and the 
report contains the following: 

“The rapid development of tanker ton- 
nage is one of the outstanding features 
of the history of shipping during the 
past twenty-five years. When the Brit- 
ish rules for the assignment of load lines 
were revised and approved by the Board 
of Trade, in 1906, there were only 190 
tankers of 1,000 tons gross and upwards 
in the world, with a total gross tonnage 
of 584,231 tons. This was less than 2% 
of the total tonnage of steamers in June, 
1906, and no suggestion was then made 
that the tanker should be specially con- 
sidered in the revision of the rules and 
treated differently from the ordinary 
cargo-carrying ship. In June, 1929, there 
were in the world 1,236 tankers of 1,000 
tons gross and upwards, having a total 
gross tonnage of 6,967,922 tons and rep- 
resenting over 10% of the total steamer 
and motorship tonnage. During this pe- 
riod of rapid increase in number and ton- 
nage there were continuous developments 
in the design, construction and equip- 
ment of tankers. 

“Owners of tankers in the United 
States had, from the beginning, loaded 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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them deeper than other cargo-carrying 
ships. There were no load line regula. 
tions in operation in the United States 
but in practice the loading of many ships 
was regulated by the British Load Line 
Rules. The owners of tankers were, 
however, free to load the new type of 
ship to any draft found to be possible 
without endangering seaworthiness, and 
they did, in fact, load tankers much 
deeper than the British rules allowed 
Although the American practice was 
often mentioned and discussed, it was not 
until 1925 that a definite step was taken 
towards serious consideration of the sub. 
ject. 

“In that year, the experience of Am- 

erican owners was reported at a meeting 
of the International Shipping Conference 
and it was resolved that all the mem. 
bers should approach their governments 
with a view to obtaining, in any inter. 
national load line regulations, a smaller 
freeboard for tankers than for ordinary 
cargo ships. Further, it was decided to 
appoint an international technical sub- 
committee to determine the nature and 
extent of such reduction. This sub-com- 
mittee was subsequently appointed and 
was fully representative of the principal 
maritime countries owning about 95% of 
of the world’s tanker tonnage. 
_ “When loadline legislation was pro- 
jected in the United States, a govern- 
ment committee had examined the sub- 
ject of tanker freeboard, and had rec- 
ommended in 1921 a reduction of 10% 
from the British freeboards, but after 
the meeting of the International Ship- 
ping Conference in 1925, the American 
ship owners appointed a technical sub 
committee to consider tanker freeboards. 
This sub-committee collected information 
from American owners of tankers, which 
showed that in actual practice the aver- 
age percentage reduction from the Brit- 
ish freeboard, on all voyages over 20%. 
This information related to both summer 
and winter months, and covered 10,00 
American coastwise voyages and 700 
Transatlantic voyages, each comprising 
one loaded trip and one in ballast. 

“The information was laid before the 
international technical sub-committee, 
and after discussion between the British 
and American experts, the subcommittee 
proposed that no reduction in freeboard 
should be made for tankers of 250 feet 
in length the reduction should be gradu- 
ally increased to a maximum of 15% for 
tankers of 450 feet in length and above. 
This proposal was adngrant in 1926 by the 
International Tanker Committee, and 
recommended for international consid- 
eration. It was subsequently endorsed 
by the Chamber of Shipping, and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade. We are 
asked to consider the proposal, and to 
advise whether special free boards cal 
properly be allowed to tankers, and if s0, 
under what conditions.” , 

Here is an extract from the sections 
dealing with seasonal load lines: j 

“One of the subjects discussed with 
the representatives of the United States 
Load Line Committee was this cuestion 
of seasonal load lines. We found thata 
sub-committee of the United States Loa 
Line Committee had investigated the 
subject on the same meteorological lines 
as those adopted by the Zone Commtt- 
tee and it was, therefore, gratifying 
find that this sub-committee had arrive 
at similar results, which were also show" 
on a chart. The sub-committce, how 
ever, had defined the regions more ™ 
accordance with the meteorological co 
ditions and had not considered it nece* 
sary to simplify their definitions by usit 
parallels of latitude as boundaries. W° 
agreed that such simplification was 0 
essential. 

“Meteorological evidence indicates tht! 
the weather conditions in winter durt 
a voyage across the North Pacific Ocea! 
are at least as severe as those across i 
North Atlantic Ocean. This is confirm 
by the evidence we received from ship 
masters and,/therefore, we decided : 
recommend that the winter North A 
lantic load line should apply also 


_ North Pacific.” 
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Trend Toward Groups Shows Need For 
Broader Supervision, Says C. W. Hobbs 


His Address Before Canadian Superintendents Features Small Vs. 
Large Companies; Departmental Examinations And Their 
Limitations; Investment Practices; Urges Greater 
Similarity In Insurance Codes 


Clarence W. Hobbs, for many years an 

authority on state supervision and a for- 
mer insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, held the attention of the As- 
sociation of Insurance Superintendents 
of the Provinces of Canada this week 
in session at Toronto with his carefully 
prepared address on “Supervision of Su- 
per Insurers.” Mr. Hobbs brought to 
the convention first hand information on 
the present development of large com- 
panies and of groups in the United States, 
working into his talk the tendency to- 
ward consolidations and merger, and 
showing how the present trend calls for 
achange in the machinery and methods 
of state regulation and supervision. It 
was his definite conviction that it is be- 
coming more and more necessary to 
achieve a greater uniformity in such 
‘state functions as taxation, corporation 
pn examinations and financial stand- 
ards. 

It is probably the first time that super- 
vision of super insurers has been treated 
publicly with such thoroughness and for 
this reason Mr. Hobb’s views aroused 
the keenest of interest. He started off 
by citing the policy of the Armstrong 
Committee of 1905 to limit the growth 
of life insurance companies by restrict- 
ing new production to $150000,000, a 
limitation which is still on the statute 
books of New York State. He said that 
this is not now a standard vigorously and 
impartially enforced but a convenient rod 
for discipline. Institutions with huge as- 
sets are no longer shuddered at as po- 
tential menaces to the community. 


Growth of Great Groups 


“Yet the super insurer is very much 
with us and in every insurance field,” he 
emphasized. “Single companies with as 
much as $100,000,000 in assets are no 
great novelty; there are twenty-one life 
companies in New York State that have 
attained that mark. While the compa- 
Mes in the fire, marine and casualty 
fields have not reached such vast pro- 
Portions as in the life field, we find sin- 
gle companies with $100,000,000 of assets 
and a very considerable proportion of the 
business written by a small number of 
companies with premium income in ex- 
tess of $20,000,000.” 

This led Mr. Hobbs to the recent de- 
Yelopment of groups of companies and 
% this point he said in part: “Some 
Seat groups have been built up for the 
purpose of affording a varied and com- 
Mehensive insurance service, getting 
away from the limitations imposed by 
4W upon the activities of a single com- 
pany. Others appear to be cases of ab- 
“rption for the purpose of increase of 
Sie and importance; cases of union more 
or less complete for the purpose of in- 
‘easing underwriting power, of decreas- 
ng the need for resorting to outside car- 
Nets for re-insurance, of diminishing 


overhead expense, of securing efficient 
underwriting or field service, of enlarg- 
ing agency representation, of obtaining 
needed facilities for investment and fi- 
nancing. The gathering of companies 
into groups, the union of groups, the 
completion of groups by new incorpora- 
tions has been a matter of almost every 
day occurrence. The major groups are 





CLARENCE W. HOBBS 


attaining dimensions which bid fair to 
rank with the great life companies. One 
group, formed about a large stock life 
company, has aggregate assets of nearly 
$600,000,000 and premium income around 
the $200,000,000 mark. One of the fire- 
marine-casualty groups has aggregate as- 
sets of approximately $300,000,000; pre- 
mium income of over $100,000,000.” 

Advantages of Large Scale Business 

The speaker’s slant on the formation 
of groups was that it was to some extent 
sympathetic to the general economic 
trend which is distinctly in the direction 
of large single industrial, mercantile or 
financial units, and of drawing the small- 
er into the larger whether by way of 
merger or of association and alliance. Hé 
showed how the big company and the 
group realize a real advantage from the 
fact of doing business on a large scale, 
carrying with it a great saving in over- 
head expense and other items; how the 
handling of business in quantity entailed 
a carefully designed and elaborate sys- 
tem, calling for underwriting, recording 
and accounting systems which are mir- 
acles of ingenuity and accuracy. 

He pointed out, however, that the in- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Complete Program For 
White Sulphur Meeting 


SUP’T. CONWAY A HEADLINER 





Other Speakers Are Messrs. O’Neill, 
Quaid, Wilson, Williams and Battle; 
Big Crowd Assured 





The program is completed for the big 
joint meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, next month 
which always attracts the leading execu- 
tives and agents in the casualty and 
surety field. The dates are from Tues- 
day, October 1, to Thursday, October 
3, inclusive. The presiding officer this 
year of the International Association is 
F. J. O’Neill, president, Globe Indem- 
nity, and W. G. Wilson, prominent 
Cleveland agent, is the leader of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. 

Tuesday Morning Speakers 


The headliners for the opening day 
of the convention which is a joint meet- 
ing are F. J. O’Neill with a talk on 
“Present Day Problems of the Casualty 
and Surety Business”; Albert Conway, 
New York superintendent of insurance; 
William Quaid, executive vice-president, 
Southern Fire, discussing “Present Day 
Fire Insurance Problems,” and an ad- 
dress on “Present Day Life Insurance 
Problems” by J. L. Loomis, president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 

In the afternoon golf is in order with 
an 18 hole, medal play, for the women’s 
prizes being for low gross and low net 
score, and an 18 hole, medal play, for the 
men with prizes for the winner and run- 
ner up for low net and low gross score. 
There will be eight prizes for company 
players and agent players. Then follows 
a woman’s putting contest and horse- 
shoe pitching for the men. In the eve- 
ning there will be a dinner and round 
table discussion for members of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, followed by moving pictures, 
card playing and dancing. 

Wednesday Morning Session 


W. G. Wilson will preside over the 
joint meeting on Wednesday and will be 
the first speaker. Other speakers in the 
order given are Samuel W. Williams, 
manager, engineering construction divi-- 


sion, Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., with the topic, “Relation 
Between the Associated General Con- 
tractors’ Affiliated Bureau, and Surety 
Company and Its Sales Organization”; 
W. S. Battle, Jr., vice-president, Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co., talking on 
“Railroads and Prosperity”; and a talk- 
ing movie by Sir Ernest Benn of Lon- 
don on “The Superiority of Private En- 
terprise.” President O’Neill and Presi- 
dent Wilson will then announce commit- 
tee appointments for their respective as- 
sociations. The golf events will be: 
women’s golf tournament, 18 holes, medal 
play; prize for low gross and low net 
score. Men’s golf tournament (contin- 
ued), 18 holes, medal play; prize for win- 
ner and runner-up, low net and low gross 
score. Company players and agent play- 
ers (8 prizes). Included in tournament— 
18 holes special medal handicap for play- 
ers with handicap of 18 or over; prize 
for low net score. Company player and 
agent player. This is followed by the 
women’s auction bridge tournament and 
the horseshoe pitching contest for men. 

A joint convention dinner winds up the 
day’s activities. 

Thursday Morning Session 

President O’Neill will preside over an 
executive business meeting of the Inter- 
national Association, hearing from the 
various officers and committee chairmen. 
And at the same time: President Wilson 
will be in charge of a similar meeting of 
his association. The men’s golf tourna- 
ment will be concluded Thursday after- 
noon as well as a consolation round of 
18 holes special medal play handicap for 
players with a handicap of under 18. 

Committee chairmen for this year’s 
joint convention are W. A. Edgar, United 
States F. & G., entertainment; A. Dun- 
can Reid, Globe Indemnity, reception; 
J. J. Meador, United States Casualty, 
registration; W. J. Falvey, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, golf; C. Sewell Weech, 
Baltimore, horse shoe pitching contest; 
Mrs. E. A. St. John, wife of the National 
Surety president, women’s auction bridge 
tournament; Mrs. H. M. Lyon, Bridge- 
port, women’s golf tournament; C. W. 
Olson, Jr., Chicago, transportation, and 
F. Robertson Jones, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, press. 





NOW IN 35 STATES 
The Standard Surety & Casualty’ has 
been licensed in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, making thirty-five states in which 
the company is entered. 





GUARDIAN LIFE. 





* Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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Late S. H. Pool Was 
40 Years With F. & C. 


APPOINTED TO PHILA. IN 1891 





One of Company’s First Resident Mana- 
gers; Held in High Esteem by Fel- 
low Underwriters and Competitors 





The death of Sydney H. Pool, veteran 
Fidelity & Casualty resident manager in 
Philadelphia, last week removes from the 
business one of its most interesting and 
picturesque characters. Mr. Pool passed 
away at his home after a period of ill 
health of almost a year. He was sixty- 
eight years old and had been an F. & G. 





>. POOL 


resident manager for nearly forty years. 

Mr. Pool was often called the “grand 
old man of Philadelphia insurance cir- 
cles.” Not only did he keep up with the 
increasing pace of the Fidelity & Casual- 
ty production, but he was most active in 
outside activities. Whenever the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania or mayor of Phil- 
adelphia or some civic body appointed an 
insurance committee, he was usually 
selected as either its chairman or one of 
its important members. 

He was one of the organizers and first 
vice-president for ten years of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania. He 
was one of the founders, the first presi- 
dent and a member of the board of the 
Philadelphia Casualty Underwriters up to 
his death, as well as an organizer of the 
Ardmore National Bank of Ardmore, Pa.. 
where he lived. He was a member of 
the Philadelphia, Ardmore and Harris- 
burg chambers of commerce, of the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Trade, and was na- 
tional counsellor to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. In addition, he 
was a past master of the Masons. 


His Career With the F. & C. 


And as an evidence of the esteem with 
which’ he was regarded, a banquet was 
held in his honor last September upon 
completion of his forty years with the 
company; while some years previously 
a beautiful onyx inkstand was presented 
to him as an expression of affection from 
fifteen of his strongest competitors who 
were likewise fifteen of his best friends. 

Mr. Pool’s career with the Fidelity & 
Casualty started in 1891, forty years ago. 
He had been educated in private schools 
and at the Isle of Wight, England; stud- 
ied architecture for three years at Roch- 
ester, and then became discount clerk in 
the Bank of Monroe of that city. His 
first F. & C. post, after a milling busi- 
ness in which he was interested had been 
destroyed by explosion, was as Rochester 
special agent; then as a general agent 
at Troy until he was sent to Philadelphia 
in 1891 to be one of the company’s first 
resident managers in the country. It was 
this position that he held with distinction 
up. until his death. 


J. E. Sullivan Scores 
Merit Rating Plan 


NOT APPROVED IN HIS STATE 





New Hampshire Official Tells Commis- 
sioners That Auto Accident Reduc- 
tion Is Duty of Government 





Frankly and vigorously John E. Sulli- 
van, insurance commissioner of New 
Hampshire, went on record against the 
present automobile merit rating plan in 
a talk this week before the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in session at Toronto. And following his 
speech Clarence C. Wysong, Indiana 
commissioner, substantiated Sullivan’s 
views by saying that the disadvantages 
of the present plan more than outweigh 
its advantages. 

Sees Many Defects in Plan 

Commissioner Sullivan said it was his 
firmest belief that the plan cannot be 
relied upon to produce the commendable 
achievements contemplated by its spon- 
sors by reducing automobile accidents 
because, he emphasized, the reward of 
dollars held out to the human element 
will have little if any effect on the re- 
duction of the existing moral hazard 
which ordinarily occurs on chance. 

After referring to’ the unsatisfactory 
results in England under the “no claim 
bonus” plan, the speaker proceeded to 
pick flaws in the plan now operative 
here. He said: 

“Tt is in conflict with the fundamental 
principles of insurance, mainly that the 
loss of the unfortunate shall be contrib- 
uted evenly by all members of a com- 
munity. The owner of a motor vehicle 
buys insurance for the protection it af- 
fords him in the event of an accident 
and he is satisfied to pay a premium 
rate if it is fair and equitable with the 
anticipated hazard. He will not regard 
with favor any increase in rate because 
of the occurrence of the casualty against 
which he has insurance. Is it not in- 
consistent to contend that the payment 
of a just claim by the company shall 
entitle it to label the assured as one 
who is deserving of censure? 

“It is very doubtful’ whether the plan 
will produce the results claimed, namely, 
the reduction of accidents. Does it seem 
reasonable to contend that the average 
operator of a motor vehicle will drive 
more carefully and strive to avoid acci- 
dents merely for the sake of a small 
difference in his annual insurance pre- 
mium? A very great percentage of mo- 
torists are entitled to.be considered men- 
tally fit to the extent that they regard 
most cautiously the severe injuries or 
death which may be sustained by him- 
self, his family or the. public generally. 

Sees Doubtful Effect of the Reward 

“The reward of five or ten dollars 
will have a strong tendency to encourage 
rebating on what may be termed a legiti- 
mate basis. What wholesome influence 
could be anticipated bv offering a. re- 
ward of five or ten dollars to the reck- 
‘ess operator? Could it be relied unon 
‘o change his will power and craving 


for speed? Neither will the reward 
have any material effect as a remedy 
wn reaching the physically or mentally 
anfit. The essential faculties are not 
within his God-given power. The 
average annual liability. premium for 
4 private passenger car is approx- 
mately thirty dollars and within 
che means of any motorist. ‘To develop 
the plan on the present average premi- 
um rate seems like a vicious venture 
which may be productive of many pit- 
falls with slight chance of real results. 

“If the plan is sound does it seem 
feasible to restrict it to private passen- 
zer type cars? There are commercial 
cars and buses driven by their owners 
who might feel that the companies were 
discriminating against them in not af- 
‘ording them the same privilege as pri- 
vate car owners. The plan is unfair in 
sts makeup, as it does make a distinction 
between normal persons by classifying 
one as a bad risk and the other as a 
good risk. The companies should at all 
times have the privilege of rejecting any 
risk. It should not be the desire of a 
company to impose a prohibitive premi- 
um rate upon the unfortunate. 

One Way to Use the 10% Credit 

“A real majority of operators and own- 
ers of automobiles are careful operators 
of their automobiles. It is largely 
through chance that a small number of 
assureds have accidents. They can hard- 
ly be considered inherently bad and 
therefore deserving of a penalty rate. 
If the companies are convinced that they 
should undertake the direct responsibil- 
ity of reducing automobile accidents then 
it would seem more consistent that they 
retain the 10% credit and expend it in 
developing a systematic inspection ser- 
vice and work in co-operation with gov- 
ernmental authorities in regulating the 
operation of motor vehicles from the 
source of its origin, that being when 
operator’s license is issued and car is 
registered.” 

Before closing, the New Hampshire 
commissioner reiterated that his “midg- 
et” state had disapproved the use of 
the present plan and all other similar 
schemes. 

He also questioned whether it was 
reasonable for the institution of insur- 
ance to assume the great responsibility 
of supervision of the operator over 
whom it has no control in the regula- 
tion of traffic. He declared that the 
reduction of automobile accidents was 
a matter for the United States govern- 
ment to solve, and while the compa- 
nies should be eager to assume their 
share of the responsibility, its adminis- 
tration should be delegated td govern- 
mental agents. 





H. P. STELLWAGEN’S ARTICLE 

H. P. Stellwagen, assistant vice-nresi- 
dent, Indemnitv Insurance Co. of North 
America and the Alliance Casualty, has 
an article in the September issue of 
“Credit Monthly” entitled “Your Debtor 
May Face Ruin if, Without Insurance. 
His Car is in an Accident.” Its theme 
is the merit rating plan and how it is 
working out. 








Standard Accident Display Makes A Hit 


A window display that has been cre- 
ating much interest is that of the New 
York City branch office of the Standard 
Accident at 111 John street. When the 
branch moved into the newly completed 
building, taking over a_ ground floor 
office as well as the twelfth and four- 
teenth floors, the advertising department 
decided to make use of the first floor 
window space to interpret insurance ser- 
vice in different ways. The window, 
prepared by the company’s advertising 
department for the late August display 
and for attracting brokers and agents, 
emphasized the Auto-Age policy. 

Since August is still-a month of va- 
cations, three display boards with attrac- 
tive vacation pictures of canoeing, mo- 
toring, swimming; fishing and_ sailing 
were cut into the board with effective 
copy selling the Auto-Age policy and 





tying it up with vacation days. On the 
extreme wings of the center display 
were four samples of the modern folders 
used in advertising the Auto-Age policy. 
On: the far end was the telephone num- 
ber of the New York branch office, dram- 
atized with a large picture of a man 
phoning. 

According to reports of the New York 
branch this display has stopped the ma- 
jority of agents and brokers nassing 
their window and also has invited many 
inauiries.on the Auto-Age policy. 

Plans for constant changing of the 
New York window display have been 
made six months in advance with two 
weeks’ changing period. All of the work 
is done in the art division of Standard’s 
advertising department and has automat- 
ically created a window display supple- 
ment in the art department. itself. 


TO FORM CASUALTY CO. FIRST 








Business Men’s Assurance Also Plan; 
Fire Carrier; To Operate Under 
Holding Company Plan 
A casualty organization will be the 
first to take shape under the recently 
announced plan of the Business Men's 
Assurance Co. of Kansas City to develop 
multiple lines. The new casualty com- , 
pany will start around the first of next 
year and while the plans have not yet 
been matured, it is the intention to offer 
both agents and policyholders an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for stock in the new 

company. 

This action follows the increase in cap- 
ital stock from $300,000 to $500,000 of the ar 
Business Men’s Assurance by vote of the = 
directors in July-and the announcement y 
that a casualty and a fire company would ? 

29 
de 


_2i\l # 





be launched as running mates of the 
parent company. A _ financial holding 
company will also be formed under 
which the three companies will operate. 

W. T. Grant, president of the Business $1 
Men’s Assurance, believes that the rapid | 


growth of the company in the life, acci- oa 
dent and health fields has built upa to 
foundation which should similarly guar- a 


antee a bright future in the new fields. 
The company has been selling accident 
and health since 1909 and now has a Ty 
premium income of $6,750,000. Since en- 
tering the life insurance field in 1920, the 
organization has produced $80,000,000 of # the 











business. President Grant predicted re- 9 ther 
cently that at the close of 1938 his com- Hi cet: 
pany would have $225,000,000 insurance Hi yitt 
in force, that its accident and health in- heer 
come would be $6,000,000, and that there pees 
-would be 500 members in its star sales- from 
men group. hes 
APPOINT A. W. MARSHALL & CO. i) 
Newark Agency to Handle Northen se 
New Jersey for Standard S. & C.; Has inte 
Good Sized Sub-Agency Plant wes 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 1930 
appointed A. W. Marshall & Co., New- prot 
ark, N. J., as general agents for cas- post 
ualty and surety lines in northern New # ,. , 


Jersey. This agency is about six years 
old and in this time has built up a good SI 
sized sub-agency plant. Under the pres- A 


ent arrangement it will service the coun- 3 com 
ties of Union, Essex and Morris, also i part 
doubling the size of its office space and Hi two 


making additions to its personnel to af- the 


ford complete claim, underwriting and 9 sent 
inspection facilities. vere, 
J. A. Caffrey will have charge of un- 9 exch 
derwriting; J. J. Ricucci, formerly with # man 
the Ocean Accident. will handle claims 9% Char 
and T. E. Bagg will run the accounts MM that 
department. exce 
Vesti 





C. E. MARTHINSON’S NEW POST 

The Bankers’ Indemnity has appointed J and 
C. E. Marthinson as assistant agency St- : 
pervisor in its commercial accident ant JM tay. 
health department. Mr. Marthinson has It 
had eight years of experience in_ this 
line with the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies and the Phoenix Indemnity. 


a one, 
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Cheisea Officials in 
Clash With Mass. Dep’t 


THEIR CHARGES FALL FLAT 


Unable to Substantiate Cases of Alleged 
Fraud in Claim Payments; Com- 
panies Call Their Bluff 








—————_ 


BAY STATE AUTO RATES 
READY 


The compulsory automobile insur- 
ance rates governing 1930 business 
in Massachusetts have been made 
public by Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown and are practically the same 
as the tentative schedule of August 
29, being changed in three minor 
details: 

1. The proposed transfer fee of 
$1 is not included. 

2. Changes have been made in 
motorcycle rates. 

3. The rate for Y cars in Terri- 
tory 7 has been fixed at $35, the 


same as last year. 


The latest development in the Massa- 

chusetts compulsory automobile rate 
situation has been the disclosure before 
the special legislative commission that 
there are several thousand Massachu- 
setts automobile drivers on the highways 
without insurance, and that there has 
been a mysterious disappearance of data 
on one hundred cases of alleged fraud 
from the official trials. This commission 
has been conducting hearings for the 
past week in the Boston State House 
with the aim in view of investigating 
thoroughly the alleged fraud data and 
their disappearance. So keen was the 
interest of the governor that the report 
was around that the promulgation of the 
1930 rates might be postponed until the 
probe has been completed, if such a 
postponement can be legally carried out 
as an emergency action. 


Sharp Words With Chelsea Officials 

At the same time as the legislative 
commission was in hearing, insurance de- 
partment examiners were in session in 
two other rooms in the State House on 
the alleced fraudulent claim cases pre- 
sented by officials from Chelsea and Re- 
veré. Sensational clashes, with verbal 
exchanges of sharp words between Hy- 
man Kaplan, secretary of the Chelsea 
Chamber of Commerce, who has charged 
that the companies have been making 
excessive payments without proper in- 
Vestigation of claims, and Harold J. Tay- 
lor, counsel to the insurance department, 
aid Thomas H. O’Connell, who conduct- 
ae hearing, were the order of the 

y. 

It was very evident to the most casual 
dbserver that the so-called investigation 
with the Chelsea people claim to have 
made had not been a particularly rigid 
one. Mr. Kaplan was very hesitant to 
admit that he had made the charges 
Which were attributed to him in the 
lewspapers at the last hearing and 
luirmed about when the examiners tried 
opin him down to a yes or no answer. 

ixteen cases were gone over and the 
tharges of the Chelsea officials that the 
llstrance companies were lax in their in- 
Vtigation of claims and in the payment 
% money fell absolutely flat. Counsel 
aylor came to the hearing armed with 
tomplete details of all of the cases and 

that careful. investigation was 
Signed statements taken and ev- 

"¥ precaution observed before the final 
~yment is made. The payments in ques- 
“ot were considered by the home office 
iials as being sound and in the inter- 
‘I8 of economical settlement. In every 

4 le Opinion. was expressed that had 
the cases gone to court much larger dam- 
, ould have been paid. 

‘generally coriteded that not in 
Shave public officials and others 
ye Pulled up with such a round turn 

; has been the case in the recent con- 
toversies. In times past people have 



















































appeared at hearings and made sweep- 
ing charges about the activities of the 
insurance companies and they have been 
able to get away with it. In this case 
the insurance department immediately is- 
sued summonses, scheduled a hearing 
and called their bluff. It is quite likely 
that this prompt action in calling for 
evidence to substantiate these charges 
will have a deterrent effect upon others 
in the state who are prone to let loose 
on any and all occasions with wild state- 
ments which they cannot substantiate. 





F. W. BENDER MAKES A CHANGE 





Leaves Globe Indemnity to Join Metro- 
politan Office of Consolidated In- 
demnity; Handles Auto and G. L. 

Frederick W. Bender, for the past sev- 
enteen years with the Globe Indemnity, 
has joined the metropolitan office of the 

Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co., 

as superintendent of its automobile and 

general liability division. Mr. Bender 
has been in the business since 1907 and 
during his length of service with the 

Globe he was in charge of automobile 

underwriting both at the home office and 

the New York office. He has many 
friends in the business who will be in- 
terested in his new connection. 


PLANNING TRIBUTE TO BURNS 


Maryland Casualty President on Month’s 
Holiday Abroad To Be Greeted By 
Surprise Volume on Return 
A complimentary surprise tribute to 
its president, F. Highlands Burns, is be- 
ing planned by the field force of the 
Maryland Casualty. While President 
Burns is abroad for a month’s holiday 
the home office and field under the di- 
rection of Richard H. Thompson, third 
vice-president, are making an extra ef- 
fort to produce a fitting volume of new 
business. which will greet him upon his 

return. 

For the general agent and branch of- 
fice, as the case may be, showing the 
largest percentage of increase and for 
one showing the largest increase in 
dollars in premium volume during the 
period from September 16 to October 15, 
Vice-President Thompson has personally 
offered prizes. In his message to the 
field he says in part: 

“Your company, the Maryland, is fortunate 
in having a hard-working president, rounding 
out ten years of his administration, who has 
been on the job all Summer and for many 
previous months, for the benefit of all of us. 
He has been persuaded to go abroad for a 
month’s holiday. 

“President Burns is one of the outstanding 





MAC FARLAND JOINS CENTURY 





Will Handle Depository and Public Of- 
ficial Bonds at Home Office; Starts 
October 1 
The Century Indemnity has appointed 
James C. MacFarland as supervisor of 
its bond department in charge of deposi- 
tory and public official underwriting at 
the home office. His appointment be- 

comes effective October 1. 

Mr. MacFarland began his insurance 
career in 1907 with the Title Guaranty 
& Surety of Pennsylvania; later he was 
made assistant superintendent of that 
company’s public official bond depart- 
ment. In 1919 he joined the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety as assistant superinten- 
dent of the public official bond division 
at the home office. For the past five 
years he has been employed by the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity as an un- 
derwriter. 








figures in the insurance world and I know 
that you feel as we do, that it would give great 
pleasure to every one of us to present to him 
upon his return a fitting volume of new business 
as a tribute to his indefatigable efforts. While 
only four can be prize winners, surely you will 
want to honor this way our president by a 
worthy contribution.” 
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Equitable Casualty & Surety 


Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


ered because I have that new 
‘Sports Liability Endorsement’ 
on my automobile insurance.”’* 


Policyholders 
modern coverages and extra pro- 
tection agents of this company can 


give them. That appreciation 
naturally means more profit to our 
representatives. 


Behind our fieldmen and servic- 
ing their every need, are home 
office executives who have them- 
selves been agents and who are 
agency-minded before all else. That 


means producers’ problems get 


attention. 


“Do you have many accidents 
during play?” 

“Well, sometimes a spectator 
is hurt or riders injure each 
other. As far as my own lia- 


is concerned, I am cov- 


the 


appreciate 


willing and personalized 
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originated and 





company. 
Name . 
E4 Address 


*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres. 
Ity & Surety Co., 


I am interested in learning more about the 
“SPORTS LIABILITY ENDORSEMEN 
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JOINT, COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION:*AT TORONTO 
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Commissioners Urged 
To Probe Rate-Cuiting 


FEATURE OF HOBBS REPORT 





Past Year in National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance Reviewed; Leslie’s 
Resignation Regretted 





Clarence W. Hobbs, acting in his ca- 
pacity as special representative of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners on the staff of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
submitted to the Toronto gathering of 
this body this week the recommenda- 
tion that consideration be given to the 
matter of undesirable risks, and that an 
immediate investigation be made of com- 
pensation rate cutting. The latter con- 
dition has been in the limelight of late 
and one specific case has engaged the 
attention of the supervisory officials of 
six mid-west. states. 

Mr. Hobbs impressed upon the com- 
missioners that rate cutting has no little 
bearing upon the reliability of the sta- 
tistics compiled as a basis for rate 
making; and that it has no little bearing 
upon the equity of rates. It was his 
opinion that a goodly section of the com- 
panies are anxious to do business honor- 
ably and in accordance with law: and 
that the companies which take chances 
are a minority. “But the existence of 
a lawless competition spoils the business 
for the well meaning,” he declared. 


Would Probe Rating Laws 

The speaker said some investigation 
should be made of the rating laws. He 
recommended that such laws should con- 
tain: 

(1) a provision for filing manual rates, rules 
and rating plans. 

(2) provisions for approval. — ’ 

(3) recognition of the function of rating or- 
ganizations. : : 

(4) a prohibition, penal in character against 
writ nz contracts of insurance except in accord- 
ance with the rates, rules and rating plans filed 
and approved. This might be supplemented by 
provis.ons requiring the stamping of policies by 
rating organizations, and_ strict prohibition 
against writing a policy unless stamped as cor- 
ject, or not in accord with the data submitted 
for stamping. Execution of collateral agree- 
ments and endorsements affecting rates should 
also be prohibited under penalty unless stamped 
and approved. F 

(5) A rovision for checking up_ payroll 
audits, and a stiff penalty upon payroll audits 
found to have been made in bad faith. 

Mr. Hobbs also recommended some in- 
vestigation of the practices of companies, 
such as the issuing of policies: the pre- 
cautions taken to ensure that policies 
bear the proper rate; and where stamp- 
ing of policies is practiced that the pol- 
icies correspond to the data presented 
for stamping. He said further: “The 
practicability of going further and mak- 
ing investigation of the files of the com- 
panies as to the larger policies, where 
rate cutting is most apt to exist, may be 

° : abe 
also taken into consideration. 

An investigation as to the cause of 
rate cutting was another suggestion and 
Mr. Hobbs pointed out that rates are 
cut on large policies because such risks 
if written at manual rates contain a 
huge profit margin for both company 
and agent. He added: : : 

“Where such profit margin exists, a 
risk is not to be blamed for regarding 
it as excessive, and if it cannot reduce 
it by bargain, it is impelled strongly in 
the direction of self-insurance. Corre- 
spondingly there is a strong temptation 
to both agent and company to make the 
bargain.” ; 

Discussing the problem of undesirable 
risks he said in part: “There are some 
risks entailing a hazard so great that 
the employer knows in advance he is 
sending his employes to very probable 
disablement or death. There are others 
where the employer is advised of the 
existence of accident producing condi- 
tions and refuse.to take proper meas- 
ures for the safety of his employes. 
.To. such the state owes no duty. -If it 
permits them to operate at all, it owes 


them no “assistance in facilitating the 
carrying on of their activities. 

“But all the risks unable to obtain 
insurance do not fall within these cate- 
gories. For a time many companies de- 
clined to write small risks on account 
of the expense. Lumbering and mining 
operation, because of their situation in 
remote and inaccessible places, and the 
consequent increased cost of servicing 
and of settling claims and rendering 
medical benefits have proven difficult 
to insure. Window cleaning operations 
are generally avoided. Coal miné risks 
have passed very generally into the 
hands of a few companies who carry 
them on as specialties, and are avoided 
very naturally by companies not having 
the requisite equipment. In one way or 
another there are risks in nearly every 
state, legitimate business enough, but un- 
able for one reason or another to get 
insurance. 

Several states have taken action look- 
ing towards a solution of the problem. 
Minnesota recently enacted a statute the 
essence of which was to compel a pool- 
ing of undesirable risks and apportioning 
the liability among all compensation 
carriers in proportion to their writings. 
In Minnesota and in Wisconsin plans 
have been adopted for placing undesir- 
able risks through the state rating or- 
ganization. A number of carriers dislike 
the pooling arrangement, claiming that 
while they are willing to bear their share 
of the load, they ought to be permitted 
to attend to the servicing and accident 
prevention work themselves. Under these 
plans the risks are specifically assigned 
to individual carriers. 

“Tt would seem that the time is come 
for the establishment of a method gen- 
eral applicable for dealing with these 
risks. I had requested the governing 
committee of the National Council to 
consider such action, and recommend that 
the National Convention request the es- 
tablishment of a plan by the council ap- 
plicable to states under its jurisdiction.” 


Regrets Wm. Leslie’s Resignation 


Mr. Hobbs indicated his keen regret 
in the resignation this August of William 
Leslie as general manager of the Nation- 
al Council. He said his six years of ser- 
vice had been marked by real achieve- 


ment and substantial progress, effected- 


under circumstances none too favorable. 
He regarded it as a great credit to Mr. 
Leslie and to the members of committees 
having to do with rates, that the council 
in the main had taken no hasty or ill 
considered steps in evolving a perma- 
nent rate-making program, but had kept 
consistently on firm ground, taking no 
action which could not be amply justified, 
asking no rate increase not thoroughly 
a by evidence. Continuing he 
said: 

“As a rate making body, the council 
stands high, and its methods are gen- 
erally accepted. Its administration bu- 
reaus cover fifteen states and the District 
of Columbia, and their operation has 
affected a notable economy. Cordial re- 
lations have been maintained with in- 
dependent rating organizations, and 
variations in rating practices have been 
kept within narrow limits. Relations 
with. supervisory officials have been in 
the main amicable, and council proposals 
and council rates have in a great majority 
of cases received official sanction. Even 
the warfare between company factions 
has been restricted to relatively few 
issues; the general routine of business 
moving smoothly and with little friction.” 

A successor to Mr. Leslie was a matter 
in. which the commissioner should have 
no.little interest, he pointed out, and in 
this connection he commended to ‘the 
National Convention William F. Roeber, 
assistant manager, who has been carry- 
ing on the work until a general manager 
is selected. 


The General Situation 


Discussing the outstanding features of 


the year’s developments in the National 
Council Mr. Hobbs said in part: ~ 

“The expense constant controversy, re- 
viewed at length in the last report, has 
had some continuation during the year, 
though not to compare with the preced- 
ing year. The present status of the con- 
troversy is as follows: 

“A $10 constant is in force in Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

“A $5 constant is in force in Colorado, New 
Jersey (applied to all risks, large or small) 
and New York (the equivalent). No constant 
is in force in Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, innesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, South Dakota; Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah; Virginia. To this list 
may be added Delaware and Pennsylvania.” 


Inadequate Compensation Rates 

Continuing, he said: 

“The matter of the inadequacy of com- 
pensation rates which led to a long dis- 
cussion of the unfavorable loss experi- 
ence on small risks and the off-balance of 
the experience rating plan reached dur- 
ing the present year a settlement on a 
basis apparently satisfactory. This settle- 
ment was the subject of a memorandum 
transmitted by me to the members of the 
convention, and has since been carried 
into rating operation. 

“The balancing of the experience rat- 
ing plan places the burden on the larger 
risks: and no doubt some of it belongs 
there. The plan ultimately adopted by 
the council, and now in force, may be 
taken as in effect a compromise. The com- 
putation of loss constants proved a task 
so involved, and threatened to lead to 
such intricacy of statistical method, that 
the council dropped the idea entirely. 
Instead they made up the deficiency be- 
tween theoretical loss ratios and actual 
loss ratios by a two fold process. 

(1) “It was felt that a part of the 
burden should fall on experience rated 
risks. The balancing factor previously 
adopted was discarded. In its place, a 
rule was adopted increasing the loss en- 
tering into experience rating by 3%. The 
operation of the credibilitv factors makes 
the average increase on experience rated 
risks much less, and causes the burden 
to rest most lightly on the smaller ex- 
perience rated risks. 

(2) “The rest of the burden was taken 
up by a loading on manual rates. The 
full extent of this part of the burden is 
felt by the non-experience rated risks: 
and through the operation of the expe- 
rience rating plan the burden decreases 
as risks increase in size. 

“A test of this plan showed that it 
worked very well except im states where 
there was a pronounced difference in 
loss ratio between large and small risks: 
but these are relatively few in number. 
It appears to be just in theory and has 
produced no marked rate increases. Gen- 
erally speaking it has not been criticized 
by supervising authorities, and is ap- 
parently accepted as a standard rating 
method: not only for the council, but 
for some states with independent rating 
boards.” 

Mr. Hobbs gave an explanation of the 
change in the rules as to self rating, say- 
ing that the new plan in general con- 
sisted in setting a higher premium point 
for self-rating, and stepping up credi- 
bility factors so as to reach unity at this 
point by a regular graduation, involving 
no such abrupt increase in credibility as 
featured the old plan. He concluded: 

“The general effect is that large risks 
just below the oid point of self-rating 
get somewhat larger credibility for their 
own experience than heretofore: while 
risks between the old point and the new. 
point get somewhat smaller credibility. 
The plan is a distinct betterment over 
the old, and avoids a just cause of criti- 
cism.” 


G. R. WENDLING’S NEW POST 

The American Bonding has appointed 
George R. Wendling as resident vice- 
president in St. Louis. For the last year 








Obsolete Accident Law. 
Discussed By Canadian; 


THE REPEALED SECTION yf 4! 








Report of Messrs. Garrett and Fosty On 
Reviews Situation; Urges Caution j 
Against Unfair Contracts 





One of the reports before the Canadi. ‘ 
an superintendents at Toronto this week fm in 
had to do with the definition of “acc. 
dent,” arising out of a discussion the 
previous year at the Regina. confereng d 
over the contested Lang Shirt Case. The fim “” 
decision in this case had come under see. ae DY 


tion 179 of the Ontario Act of 192) I offic 
which section the companies on th MMM tho 
Lang risk objected to as obsolete. Theg 1926 
companies had appealed the decision ty 5 
the Supreme Court of Canada but th jm IS! 


appeal was dismissed and the judgment fi in < 


of the Appellate Court of Ontario thit i Ref 
Lang’s death was -accidental was con “ 
firmed. e.. 
H. G. Garrett, superintendent, Pror- Und 
ince of British Columbia, and R. Leigh i part 


ton Foster, superintendent, Province o “T 
Ontario, who had been appointed asa 
special committee to consider the desir. 
ability of replacing section 179, submit 
ted to the Toronto convention this week 
the definite conclusion that under mot 
ern conditions there was no longer ne 
cessity for a provision like it. It was 
pointed out that no insurance law ia 
the United States nor in the Imperial 
statutes contained any requirements cor 
responding to it. 

For example, its provisions have mate 
it applicable to every contract of acc 
dent insurance, including contracts, such 
as the Lang case, where there is insu: 
ance in the event of death generally, ir 
respective of its cause, and also further 
insurance made payable only when the 
death results from an accident. 

Further Conclusions 

Messrs. Garrett and Foster also rec 
ommended to the convention that shoull 
it transpire that in some way contract 
insuring against accident could be @ 
are framed unfairly owing to the tt 
neal of section 179, steps to enact leg 
lation should be considered by the Car 
adian association of superintendents 
Furthermore, that such legislation sh 
be drawn so as to apply clearly ml 
only to accident insurance strictly % 
called but also to life insurance cor 
tracts under which an accident must 0 
cur to make the company liable. 


MEMBERSHIP UP TO 108 


National Council Had Eleven New Me 
bers During Past Year; Now 
73 Stock Carriers J 

The report of the National Coun 
on Compensation Insurance as submitte 
to the commissioners at Toronto ™ 
cated that the Council’s membership 1 
stands at seventy-three stock carrie 




























































twenty-one mutuals, ten recip hs oe 
three state funds and one industrial cot ne: 
mission: 108 in all. 





The following have become membet 
during the year: Standard Surety & 
ualty, Alliance Casualty, Hucson 
alty, Twin Mutual, Lioyd’s Cast# 
American Surety, Glens. Falls indemm 
Texas Pacific F. & S., Western me 
mobile Casualty, St. Paul Mercury ™ 
demnity, National Automobile. 

Four companies have withd: wi 
ly: Associated Companies, Gu«rdian 
tual Casualty, N. Y. State Fund, Port 
Rican and American Insurance 2 


or so Mr. Wendling has been mal’ 
of the St. Louis branch of the Natio 
Surety. ~ Before that he was for ™ 
years co-manager of the St. L: suis b * 
of the Fidelity & Deposit with Emm: 
M. Myers, present resident vice?" 
dent. of the F. & D. in that city. 7 
Wendling i$ one of the best «now? % 
most experienced surety men ™ % 
Louis. 
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~ JOINT COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION AT TORONTO 








Foster Interested In 
. U.S. Auto Legislation 


HIS REPORT TO TORONTO MEET 








































1 iy 

Ontario Superintendent Says Year Has 
Foster Beer A Quiet One; Reviews Rate 
‘tion Increases Made 
aaa “The developments of the ‘past year 
Canad: i. : : ar, 
is week Me it Canadia automobile legislation were 
i “acc). Me reported upon at the joint Toronto con- 
ion the MM vention of United States commissioners 
i and Canadian, superintendents this week 
se. : z 
ded iol by R. Leighton Foster, the supervisory 
of 192 MM oficial for the Province of Ontario. Al- 
on_ the #@ though Superintendent Foster said that 
e. = 1929 had been a quiet year for new 
butt legislation, there was plenty of activity 
udgment fim 12 automobile insurance rate increases. 
rio that Referring to the new rates promulgated 
vas COM in February by the Canadian Automobile 
; Prod Underwriters’ Association, he said in 
». Leigh: aime part: : ! 
yvince of “The new premium rates involved the 
ted as aM following changes from the 1928 scale 
he desir Mot rates for private passenger cars and 
submit commercial automobiles: public liability 
‘his week MM and property damage, 50% increase; col- 
ler mod-@@# lision insurance, 25% increase; fire and 
nger ne MR theft insurance, no change. This up- 
Tt wagward revision applied from coast to 
e law inf™@coast. Non-bureau companies generally 
Imperial HM adopted comparable increased rate 
rents cot fim schedules. 

Ontario Inquiry Launched 
ave mate “Immediately following the press an- 
t of = nouncement of the increases, rumors 
acts, SUNEM spread that more than one province con- 
1S insu" Ea templated a formal inquiry. Be that as 
erally, Mit may, Ontario was the only province 
sO oo to launch such an inquiry. On Febru- 
when t@ary 8, 1929, a commission was issued 
nt. to the Hon. Justice Frank E. Hodgins 
appointing him a commissioner to in- 

also vl quire into, investigate and report upon: 
hat show “(a) The reasonableness of automobile  in- 
- contrac surance premium rates in the province as fixed 
ald be ¢f by the Canadian Automobile Underwriters’ As- 


sociation and as charged by any licensed com- 














‘o the t¢@iMipany, 

nact legit “(b) The methods, rules, regulations and 
> the Cat Practices of the Canadian Automobile Under- 
y writers’ Association with regard to the mak- 
intendents MiMing, Promulgating, enforcing or controlling of 
tion sh fates, ‘commissions, forms, clauses, contracts or 
Jearly nd € placing of insurance. 

1 €< (c) The existing laws of Ontario and their 






strictly So @iMpractical operation in relation to the 





super- 















rance COM @™gvsion, regulation and control of insurance pre- 

t must OME ur) tates in the Province. i 

| d) Any matter which, in the opinion of 

able. the Commissioner it is necessary to investigate 
fn view of the above inquiries. * 

O 108 AND to make such recommendations in re- 





ard to the above as he may think advisable. 

, inquiry To Continue This Fall 
Preliminary organization hearing 

was held on February 16th, 1929, when 







New Met 
Now Has 











nal Cound i agreed that the Canadian Auto- 
5 submitte! m le Underwriters’ Association should 
sronto. inde ° and present to the commissioner 
nership 10" © evidence as it deemed necessary 
ck carriety f al to show the reasonableness 
recipr € newly-promulgated rates. During 





re next three months twenty-four ses- 
ions (half-days) of the inquiry were 





ustrial coll 





















ne membet held, devoted to (a) the presentation of 
oa pcre. f the Canadian Automobile 
rdson Cast ‘twriters’ Association; (b) the ex- 
's Casual ig of representatives of compa- 
< Indemnilf noble members of the Canadian Auto- 
stern Able le Underwriters’ Association with 





spect to their rates, and (c) the hear- 
hy objections to an order applied for 
¥ the government counsel requiring the 





Mercury It 
ile. 


































































, wn, nat * dy 
4 vdian Me p--yamal of loss cost experience data 
Find, Poti companies for the complete pol- 
ance am wears 1925, 1926 and 1927. 
a Our witnesses were called by the 
eon mani an Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
the Natio: i in the presentation of its case: 
as for mE witnesses representing non-tariff 
Louis bras eines were examined by govern- 
wih Eno sl and cross-examined by the 
yt vice Wig counsel; and thirty witnesses 
vat city: amined who protested against 
st know! % Boal above described. The inauiry 
men i 9 Journed on May 15th for the Sum- 








Dpacation. 
“uring the Summer months the sta- 














tistical organization named by the com- 
missioner has been busily engaged com- 
piling the loss cost experience data for 
all companies according to the approved 
Statistical plan. It is anticipated that 
the inquiry will resume immediately af- 
ter this conference.” 

New Garage and Sales Agency Forms 

Referring.to a resolution passed at the 
1928 Regina conference that a new form 
of garage and sales agencies policy be 
promulgated, Superintendent Foster said 
that a special committee of the Canadi- 
an Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
had recently reached an agreement upon 
a proposed modified form of written ap- 
plication suitable for writing this class 
of business. “Of the proposed forms,” 
he pointed out, “one covers fire, trans- 
portation and theft insurance, and the 
other covers liability, property damage 
and collision insurance.” 

It was his recommendation that they 
receive critical study by the Canadian 
conference and that a resolution be 
adopted authorizing the secretary to 
promulgate them, with or without 
amendments, following which they would 
be formally approved by the various 
provinces: 

Compulsory Automobile Legislation 

This brought Superintendent Foster 
to the subject of compulsory automobile 
legislation and he said it was remark- 
able to find that this. subject had not 
appeared on the agenda of the Canadian 
association since 1924 when former Com- 
missioner. Monk of Massachusetts had 
discussed it. He added: “There can be 
little doubt that sooner or later the mem- 
bers of our association, who have not 
already been called upon to do so, will 
be requested by their respective govern- 
ments to report upon some proposed 
measure of this character. 

“Tt is undesirable that a subject which 
reaches so closely to the heart of auto- 
mobile insurance legislation should not 
receive the careful joint consideration 
of our members at our annual confer- 
ences, because it matters not if legis- 
lation on the subject is proposed and 
sponsored by departments of the gov- 
ernment other than the insurance de- 
partment, such as the highways depart- 
ment, in the last analysis the responsi- 
bility for legislation relating directly to 
automobile insurance rests with the pro- 
vincial superintendent of insurance.” 

Superintendent Foster then gave a 
comprehensive review of the existing 
plans of automobile security legislation 
which are now in operation in the United 
States, namely, the Connecticut Plan, 
the Massachusetts Plan, the Stone Plan, 
the Pennsylvania Plan and the A. A. A. 
Plan. The Marx Compensation~ Plan, 
as the speaker observed, has not been 
introduced in bill form in any legisla- 
ture. 

His conclusion was: “This brief digest 
will serve to indicate how the wind is 
blowing. It shows that Simon-Pure com- 
nulsory automobile liability insurance 
legislation, of the character pioneered in 
Massachusetts, has not found favor with 
law-making bodies elsewhere. There is 
a distinct trend against legislation em- 
bodvine the princivles of compulsion and 
prohibition. On the other hand. the sev- 
eral closelv-related plans develoned in 
the New England states commonly re- 
ferred to as financial responsibilitv. or 
automobile security laws. are finding 
general favor. The New York Law is 
the most complete and un to date legis- 
lation recently adopted by this impor- 
tant state. 


JOINS AFFILIATED RUREAU 

The United States F. & G. has ioined 
the suretv division of the Affiliated Bu- 
reau of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc. 


FRAYNE IN NEW POST 
Frank Fravne. formerly with the Zu- 
rich, has joined the New York staff of 
the Alliance Casualty in charge of its 
pay roll audit: department. 








Would Have Merit 
Rating Justify Its Use 


WYSONG SUPPORTS SULLIVAN 


Suggests That Commissioners Weigh 
Problem Carefully From All Angles 
Before Giving Approval 





Speaking in support of Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan’s views on the auto- 
mobile merit rating plan, Clarence C. 
Wysong, Indiana commissioner, pointed 
out to the Toronto gathering of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners this week that a grave doubt 
had arisen as to whether the merit sys- 
tem is an aid to the present automobile 
accident situation, and at the same. time 
fair to the insurance underwriter and 
sound in theory. He asked: 


Reckless Driver Not Interested 


“Will the reduction of 10% in an in- 
surance premium make a reckless man 
more careful? Will he at all times 
through the term of his policy carry the 
thought that if he has no accidents, that 
at a given date, he will receive a small 
reward? I am of the opinion that the 
thought will never be held in his mind 
for any extensive period. 

“The merit rating plan has no induce- 
ment for the reckless driver; he is un- 
concerned about the matter. He either 
carries no insurance or is willing to car- 
ry it at any price, and if he does carry 
it he does not care what his experience 
is. He only asks that he be relieved 
of all responsibility and may go his own 
way. 

“Another thing which I believe. will 
enter into the issuing of preferred risk 
policies is the matter of procuring the 
past experience of the risk to be as- 
sumed. The man who has had a bad 
experience will not readily admit it. He 
will either go to the extremity of falsi- 
fication in regard to his past operations, 
or will place before the underwriting 
agent such a plausible, logical story in 
telling of his experience that he will 
be excused and his record marked clear.” 

Commissioner Wysong showed his 
concern over whether the companies will 
ever be able to apply the rating sys- 
tem in truth and in fact under the pres- 
ent agency system. He emphasized: 

Rate-Cutting Dangers 

“Insurance institutions must not be 
philanthropic. It is well to render ser- 
vice, but at the same time there must 
be uppermost the idea of solvency and 
security. The tendency at this time 
seems to be that if certain lines or class- 
es_can be preferred upon one pretext 
or another, that there is a general rush 
to secure this line, even if there is no 
gain in the end. The merit system is 
in its infancy, and we are sometimes 
suspicious that it is only another term 
for an indirect way of cutting rates 
without calling the infant by its right 
name. I make no assertion that this is 
the intent, but the facilities placed in 
view are very tempting to those who 
are inclined to go the inventor one bet- 
ter. f 

“The originators of the plan may have 
been conservative when they designated 
the 10% reduction, but what of the man 
who has at all times in his mind the 
idea of procuring business by the cut 
rate plan? He may be logical or he 
may be just enthusiastic when he de- 
clares that he can justify a 15% reduc- 
tion. The next man. more enthusiastic 
and more eager for business but forget- 
ting sound business, may justify 25%. 
and so on without end, thus jeopardizing 
the secuirty of insurance, circumventing 
anti-discriminatory laws and. violating 
sound underwriting principles. Can -at 
instrument of this kind. be anproved? 

“If the merit system could in any 
small measure have its part in the pre- 
vention and reduction of accidents with- 
out invading or violating sound. practice 
I would approve any plan to promote 
the system. However, it would seem 





Open Forum on Merit 
Rates After Set Talks 


LEADERS GIVE THEIR VIEWS 





Pros and Cons Discussed By Whitney, 
Donaldson, Sullivan, Stellwagen 
Stone and Phillips 
Toronto, Sept. 18—Following the ad- 
dresses on automobile insurance merit 
rating by Commissioners Sullivan and 
Wysong, the commissioners’ convention 
this morning was thrown into an open 
forum on the subject. Presideut Dun- 
ham called upon well-known casualty 

men who presented both sides. 


_A. W. Whitney, acting manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty. & Surety Un- 
derwriters, said that automobile merit 
rating. long considered by the Bureau, 
had been prematurely given to the pub- 
lic. “While far from perfect the pres- 
ent plan had broken the ice and the 
way was paved for recognizing the dif- 
ference between good and bad.risks,” he 
pointed out. “The financial responsibil- 
ity laws give a remarkable chance for 
merit rating.” Whitney told the conven- 
tion about the 10% supercharge. allowed 
in New York state and about the Con- 
necticut classifications. 

B. Donaldson of Newark thought 
the solution of the problem was more 
careful driving, penalization of reckless 
drivers by the courts, and the perfec- 
tion of safety devices. 

R, J. Sullivan, Travelers, declared that 
the careful driving public was complain- 
ing of rate discrimination and demand- 
ing recognition in rates. He said work- 
men’s compensation experience proved 
that the’ most effective way to reduce 
accidents was through the pocketbook; 
in other words, rewards for good acci- 
dent experience. _ 

Stellwagen For It; Stone Against It 

H. P. Stellwagen, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, also defended the 
idea of the preferential, declaring that 
daily newspapers throughout the coun- 
try without exception favored automobile 
insurance merit rating. He also declared 
it reduced loss level and had also in- 
duced many to insure for the first time. 

E. C. Stone, Employers’ Liability, made 
an argument against the merit rating 
plan, saying that. it recognized credits 
but not defects. The compensation sit- 
uation was different because of the large 
premiums in compensation. He described 
the Massachusetts zones situation where 
motorists in low-rated zones were hap- 
py, but those in high-rated- zones put 
up a tremendous protest. “In merit rat- 
ing it all depends upon whose ox is 
gored,” he said. 

Jesse S. Phillips, Great American In- 
demnity, agreed with Stone. He de- 
clared, however, that something must be 
done to stop the terrible automobile 
death and accident toll and therefore he 
wanted companies to ‘keep on working 
until some solution was reached; other- 
wise the nation and the states would 
take drastic action of some kind. 





U. S. F. & G. LEADS. IN N. C, 
The United States F. & G.. led all 
other companies . writing casualty and 
surety lines in North Carolina during 
the first six months of 1929. 








that the disadvantages would more than 
outweigh the advantages, and that the 
opportunities for the abtise of its ap- 
plication are too many. : 
“In conclusion, let us weigh carefully 
the: problem from all angles; and if it 
is shown that the system is one: that 
can be be applied with good results to- 
ward prevention: of losses, and ‘at the 
same time not: be harriful to -under-- 
writing, then we too, must approve; oth- 
erwise :wé must. not’concur in‘its use- 
and application.” . : 
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C. W. Hobbs’ 


Talk At Toronto 


(Continued from Page 37) 


crease of size of a company or group 
involved the difficulty of maintaining. di- 
rect personal contacts between the chief 
executive officers and the field of the 
company’s operations. The smaller com- 
pany, on the other hand, can preserve 
closer and more intimate touch with its 
agents and customers, is more sensitive 
to local conditions, and enjoys the full 
benefit of being a local institution, he 
said. 

Small Companies Holding Their Own 

By no means did the speaker intimate 
that either the big company or the group 
would ever succeed in driving the small 
local company out of existence. He de- 
clared: “There is as yet no great shrink- 
age in the number of independent com- 
panies, and new incorporations go hope- 
fully on. The big companies as a class 
do not appear to be gaining ground at 
the expense of’ the small. In the life 
field, while the eight largest companies 
write, in the aggregate, a slightly larger 
percentage of the total business than 
they did ten years ago, at least four of 
the eight individually write smaller per- 
centages. In the casualty field and in 
the fire field, the big companies have 
not grown as fast as the business. The 
end of that process is not yet in sight. 
It has had its greatest extension in the 
fire field, and the casualty field seems 
to be following, though at a more leis- 
urely pace. The life field is affected to 
a degree still less. And it may be noted 
that up to date the development seems 
to be, not towards the absorption of 
small, characteristically local companies, 
but of companies which have exploited 
their immediate field and can make fur- 
ther growth only by branching out—of 
companies whose growth has not yet en- 
abled them to reduce overhead expense; 
of companies which need reorganization 
or new financing.” 

As to state supervision of these huge 
single companies and groups, Mr. Hobbs 
said that no apprehension is felt that an 
adequate regulation and supervision is 
not possible although changes seemed 
to be needed in the present machinery 
and methods. He referred to the exami- 
nation of insurance companies as a point 
at hand, saying that although for all 
practical purposes such examinations are 
sufficient, there is no longer an indepen- 
dent determination of the company’s con- 
dition but a determination of whether it 
is safe to accept the company’s deter- 
mination of its condition. 

Would Replace Periodical Examination 

His thought was that the periodical 
examination ought to be replaced by a 
different method of accomplishing the 
same result. He added: “Several of the 
large companies have envisioned the pos- 
sibility of the present method of exami- 
nation resulting in a condition where 
one examination would trail so closely 
on the heels of another as to be practi- 
cally continuous: and the conclusion of 
an examination produces a report so far 
out of date as to be practically worthless. 
One suggestion actually considered has 
been to make the process actually con- 
tinuous—for the department to house in 
the company a permanent examining 
unit, not to make the present determina- 
tion of affairs as of a particular date, 
but to make regular checks and tests, 
regular inv estigation of particular details 
of the company’s practices as these may 
seem necessary, and to render reports 
of their doings at relatively frequent in- 
tervals. This would furnish current evi- 
dence as to the reliability of the com- 
pany’s statements and a current check 
on their practices.” 

Another improvement suggested had to 
do with the accounting system of a com- 
pany and Mr. Hobbs thought that a peri- 
odical varification of cash balances and 
securities, coupled with tests ‘now and 
then of the method of setting up re- 
serves and similar important details was 
probably Sufficient even at longer inter- 
vals, and in less elaborate detail than the 
present examination requirements, pro- 


vided this be coupled with a closer and 
more frequent attention to the doings of 
the chief executives, the board of direc- 
tors and the finance committee. 
Financial Status of the Group 

Discussing the condition of companies 
which are members of groups, Mr. Hobbs 
mentioned that the present mode deals 
with the company singly. His sugges- 
tion was that the picture be completed 
by a picture of the group, viewing the 
company not as an isolated unit, which 
it is not, but as a unit which is habitu- 
ally and permanently associated with oth- 
ers. “The state should take cognizance 
of the method in which the group is or- 
ganized,” he said, “the nature of the ties 
between companies and the nature of any 
ties which may exist between the group 
members and outside companies or in- 
terests so far as these are essential parts 
of the group organization. With this 
should go a summary tabulation of the 
transactions of the group by companies 
and in the aggregate.” 

Continuing further, he said: “The need 
of securing an accurate picture of the 
financial status of the group as a whole, 
as well as by individual companies, brings 
into clearer light the awkwardness of the 
method in vogue in the United States 
of determining a company’s condition. 
Two matters have been confused—the 
determination of the actual condition of 
a company and the establishment of a 
financial standard with the result that 
the figures of the insurance department 
as to company surplus and as to gains 
and losses may in a given case be palpa- 
bly artificial. * * * 

“The present situation favors the large 
companies rather distinctly. The point 
made is that the figures developed by 
the insurance department should show 
with some exactitude what a company is 
making or losing, and what surplus it 
has. This is but» justice to policyholders 
in case of a participating company ; to 
stockholders in case of a non-participat- 
ing company, and would be of service 
to all who in legislative or judicial ca- 
pacity are required to deal with issues 
bearing on the grave question whether 
insurance companies are making or los- 
ing money on their underwriting. 

“As regards the problem of the groups, 
it seems particularly necessary that such 
figures be developed. It is not without 
its utility with regard to any company. 
Of course, an insurance department is 
interested primarily in a company’s con- 
dition with regard to the statutory stand- 
and. Its treatment of that company 
might, however, in a given case depend 
upon its assurance that the company’s 
condition was due to a rapid increase 
of business and not to poor underwrit- 
ing.” 

Investment Trends 

Mr. Hobbs went into detail on the in- 
vestment law governing insurance com- 
panies, saying in part that present in- 
vestment outlets, such as high grade rail- 
road bonds and obligations of like secur- 
ity, will not long continue to be ade- 
quate; and that the companies if limited 
to them, will have to content themselves 
with a return giving little or no margin 
over actual requirements or invest heav- 
ily in securities not rated as first class. 

The speaker saw the tendency today 
for private corporations to restrict the 
issuance of mortgage bonds and collater- 
al bonds and to issue in increasing meas- 
ure preferred or guaranteed stocks. He 
was critical of the element of protec- 
tion in investment laws, saying that no 
law was ever framed that could atone 
for lack of intellectual or moral stamina 
or lack of investment brains. 

Mr. Hobbs was of the opinion that 
the investment of stocks of other insur- 
ance companies was a matter that de- 
served consideration by itself and he had 
the following to say: “The laws. govern- 
ing investments in the stock of other in- 
surance companies have considerable ef- 
fect upon the group problem. On this 
particular matter the policy of the states 
shows no little variation. Some laws for- 


bid investments in the stock insurance 
companies outright. Others impose re- 
strictions; still others permit freely such 
investments. The New York law seems 
at present the most significant not only 
because of the importance of that state 
but because the policy of the state has 
latterly been to apply the law through 
its power over licenses to corporations 
of other states. 

“In brief the New York law permits 
to companies other than life a limited 
right of investment in stocks of other 
insurance companies. The limitation is 
two-fold: the investment by any one 
must not exceed 50% of its surplus, and 
the value allowed to the investment in 
the statement of assets is not the mar- 
ket value but the value established by 
the return of assets and liabilities in ac- 
cordance with the insurance department 
standard. Investments in the stock of 
holding companies or any other indirect 
method of holding stocks of insurance 
companies is forbidden.” 

Pro and Con of Holding Company Idea 

Going into detail on the limitation of 
stock investments to 50% of surplus, Mr. 
Hobbs said this feature of the New York 
law prevents companies locking up big 
blocks of assets in investments on which 
the yield on an income basis is very 
moderate and which could hardly be 
marketed in an emergency without a 
considerable loss. “On the other hand,” 
he added, “the field is not only closed 
to all save a restricted number of pow- 
erful aggregations, but the burden on 
such aggregations is a heavy one. Huge 
surplus accumulations become indispens- 
able, not only to make purchases but’ to 
retain the right to hold them—with the 
result in the direction of producing a sit- 
uation where capital and surplus are 
extended beyond normal underwriting 
needs. 

“The logic of the situation points to- 
wards a distinct advantage in handling 
groups through holding companies, in- 
vestment trusts or other financial devices 
not subject to the insurance laws. These 
are under no restrictions as to the 
amount of stock they may acquire, and 
many claim asset value to the full mar- 
ket value. Since under the New York 
law insurance companies may not hold 
the securities of such organizations, the 
result involves reducing increasing por- 
tions of the insurance world to a state 
of vassalage to interests in no way iden- 
tified with insurance. 

“This side of the picture deserves some 
consideration.’ Given two distinct classes 
of interests seeking control of the same 
thing, if the law steps in and gives the 
one class an advantage over the other, 
that class must necessarily prevail in the 
end. The result well might be that all 
groups save those which have started 
with a well developed nucleus and added 
their subordinate members by the slow 
process of development instead of pur- 
chase, will assume the form of a cluster 
of insurance companies about a nucleus 
non-insurance in character. That might 
result in insurance assuming a character 
distinctly subordinate; a side line, so to 
speak, of finance.” 

._ Where Uniformity Is Essential 

Specific recommendations for the gen- 
eral reshaping of the insurance laws and. 
of methods of supervision featured the 
latter part of Mr. Hobbs’ address. He 
took up first the uniformity desired in 
taxation, mentioning the trend on the 
part of companies towards particular cen- 
ters where great volumes of business are 
handled. He said: “Some locate branch 
offices at strategical points; others move 
their home offices bodily, retaining per- 
haps a local charter. If to this tendency 
be coupled a burdensome system of lo- 
cal taxation, the drift becomes more prv- 
nounced; and this is true whether the 
tax is one applicable to local companies 
only or whether the tax is generally ap- 
plicable, but through the retaliatory laws 
burden the domestic companies wherever 
they go. Where the amount involved is 
small, the advantage of retaining a local 
charter and the impulse to preserve home 
ties may be of more consequence. But 
as a company grows and has widely dis- 
tributed interests the burden increases, 


the compensation advantages dwindle in 
importance.” 
On the question of uniformity of cop 
poration laws Mr. Hobbs said that 
cases where the desired uniformity ¢g 
not be otherwise obtained, the groupi 
process may entail some transfers 
corporate allegiance. He added: “Given” 
a reasonable degree of uniformity in the 
laws, there seems some advantage in 4 _ 
group retaining the domestic Status of its. 
constituent elements.” 
Discussing uniform methods of cxami 
nation and uniform financial standards, 
he recommended that in important ex 
aminations an increased degree of ¢o- 
operation between the states be made 
necessary. Furthermore, he said, 
desirability of separating the matter 
financial standards from the determi 
tion of profit and loss, is a matter of 
importance increasing with the impor | 
tance of the company. His conclusi 
on this point was: “4 
“This fact is all important as beari 
on the company’s future; and not on 
life companies but casualty companies ag 
well write contracts the fulfillment 
which may extend many years. Both 
policyholders and stockholders, and po 
tential beneficiaries as well, have a rigl 
to be informed on this vital matter. 
is it impossible to achieve this and at: 
the same time retain financial standards’ 
as conservative as those of the present. 
Whatever the standards and modes of 
determining condition, they should be 
universal and vigorously enforced. 
gether too much depends on these gre 
insurance entities to run the risk of a 
resounding crash. Such a debacle, fét 
all over the United States, would bea 
shock to the system of local supervi 
which it might or might not be able te 
survive.’ 





GREAT EASTERN LICENSED 
New Jersey Company to Begin Writi 

in Home State; Board of Direct 

Strong 

The Great Eastern Casualty, whid 
was organized the latter part of 
year, has been licensed in its home state 
New Jersey, with a capital of $1 0,00 
and a surplus of a similar amount. 
company will write liability and property 
damage on all automobiles of the priva 
passenger type. 4 

As previously printed, the officers aft 
Emanuel Sinclair Margulies, president); 
Charles N. Fowler, vice-president, r 
Henry Livezey, treasurer. 

The board of directors is composed 0h 
the following: id 
Samuel Salyinger, president, Great Ame 
Neon Corp.; Alfred H. Corwin, iooides of the 

Plantaganet Corp., East Orange, N. J.; Pert 
Mallory, president, International ‘Mort i 
Corp., New York City; Charles H. Bond, # 
merly president of the Bond Clothing 
New York City; Serge Halman of the Ae 
Co., New York City, and Harold ‘. Stant 
president of the Foreign Chemical © -_— 
New York City. 

A suite of offices has been fitted wf 
1060 Broad street, Newark. 
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Prominent Life Presidents Give Amazing Growth of Wealth 

. Sales Tips Among Women 

J Industrial Chiefs Discuss Em- Ralph G. Engelsman’s Sales 

¢ ployment Deadlines Philosophy 

e Plight of America’s Elderly : The Great Field of Aviation 

- People Risks 

a Writing Families on Farms - Selling By Visualized Interview 
. Featuring C. L. U. Degree Attracting Attention by Window 
i in Daily Paper Ads Displays 

oa Legal and Illegal Tax Avoidance - The Value of Good Will 

= The Living Trust Estate Analysis Work 


With Many Other Of The Best Sales Ideas Of The Year 
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GREATER SCOPE 
’ Z 


Few occupations offer as great an opportunity as 


does life insurance for learning to know men. To be 
successful, the man in the Field must understand people 
and know their problems and their ambitions. To be a 
real counsellor, he must first be a confidant. In his daily 
work he forms a wide acquaintance with men— an 
acquaintance which in itself is an education. 


However, his chances of success increase when he 
becomes a part of an organization such as the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. Then he enjoys in full measure the 
necessary counsel, co-operation, and service to make 
every relationship a definite advantage. 


rhe 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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N the past couple of years, especially in the twelve months which have 
just gone by, there has been a decided change in the economic and 
industrial situation of America. Tens of thousands of people who for- 

erly were content to buy bonds of municipalities, railroads, governments, 
uiblic utilities, have widened the scope of their investments by buying com- 


hon stocks. So keen has been this buying mania that there is an army of 
eople who will buy nothing but stocks of industrials, banks and insurance 
mpanies. This has been partly responsible for sensational advance in the 
ice of these securities. Another interesting angle is that this is an era 
mergers. Investment banking houses are behind new combinations of 
\dustrials, banks, insurance companies and newspapers. So sharp is the 
ompetition among the investment houses that owners of plants, businesses 
nd property of all kinds, have been placed in the fortunate position of 
aving their properties bid for, each investment house offering a higher 
gure than the previous bidder. 

As a result of this competition the country rings with stories of for- 
ines being made, of tremendous profits rolled up, of new combinations 
aving dazzling assets. 

David Lawrence, president of the United States “Daily,” and one of 
he cleverest observers at the national capital, describes the situation sub- 
antially as follows: 

“Mass production has caused a surplus not only of articles manufac- 
ired but of credit. Millions are available for investment and it is necessary 
hat these funds be set at work. In some industries demand has caught up 
ith supply, or inevitably will do so. This in part is the reason why the 
eat oo industrials are seeking foreign markets and building plants 
broad.” 

_ With the people of America having more money than ever before; 
ting more vitally interested in the economic and industrial situation ; and 
teding their interests protected, there naturally has been brought into the 
€imsurance buying field men and women who previously could not pur- 


ase much insurance or had not so great a need for insurance as they now 
ave, 


The Gold Book has asked a number of prominent presidents of life 


lurance companies to discuss those new opportunities for writing irisur- 
te. The direct question was put to them: 
“The growing widespread ownership of stocks means that there is 
tteased participation by the masses of the people in the growth and profits 
erican industry. Therefore, it means that more people can buy insur- 
f, Or they can buy for larger amounts, because they now have more 
mney to pay premiums. May we ask, therefore, that you comment to the 
ents of America through The Gold Book about these added possibilities 


Dr agents to extend their business and thus keep pace with the trend of the 
mes °”” 


Herewith are published some of the replies received: 


The People Have the Money 
By EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


President The Prudential Insurance Co. 
The pro 
bei 


phesies made by life insurance men years ago, as to anticipated sales, 
ng fulfilled. The public, generally, is recognizing in life insurance a com- 
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modity that has no equal in accomplishing its several purposes. During the last 
decade, the distinct and noticeable forward movement in life insurance sales has 
been little short of remarkable, and a great multitude of life insurance buyers 
have added their testimony to the varied and far-reaching benefits of such pro- 
tection. 


General prosperity has induced a large number of people to strike out for 
independence in avenues that before were unknown to them. Attractive offers of 
stocks and bonds, to be paid for on the monthly plan, have called for family 
consultations so that the budget might permit of their purchase. 


These facts are abundant evidence of the substantially increased buying power 
of the people as a whole, which in turn means to the life insurance agent a greatly 
enlarged opportunity for increased service to the community with increased. recom- 
pense to himself. 


Not only should the increased buying power result directly in increased in- 
surance, but the feeling that substantial sums will be available in the future has 
induced multitudes to buy properties and securities on the instalment plan. Already 
many have had the foresight to protect with life insurance those interests whose 
satisfactory culmination depend upon life and the continuation of their financial 
prosperity, conditions extremely uncertain, but there are still a large number who 
have not made sufficient provision for others to “carry on” the investments should 
death overtake them at a time when such investments might need immediate 
financing to prevent a considerable loss. This field offers excellent opportunities 
to life insurance men. While much has been done to sell the well-to-do holder of 
bonds and stocks, whose estate in most instances could, if necessary, stand a rea- 
sonable loss, yet there are numerous others who need to be fortified against 
uncertainty by an adequate amount of life insurance. 

Nothing excels life insurance in building up a private sinking fund which is 
practically beyond the vicissitudes of business. This reserve makes a man more 
confident and comfortable because he knows it is a material rock on which he 
can always depend. 


A Time to Press the Protection Idea 


By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President New York Life 


During the war, the “masses,” for the the first time, bought bonds—Liberty 
Bonds. Great sums in the aggregate were saved in this way, but, later, a large 
proportion of these bonds was sold or “exchanged” and the money squandered, on 
speculation and luxuries. No doubt the lesson in thrift was profitable to many 
thousands of people who kept their bonds or sold them to invest in other good 
securities. The habit of saving, established in this way, caused them to think 
seriously of their future. They became more receptive to safety measures; and 
so life insurance, indirectly, became the beneficiary of the Liberty Bond Drives. 
Possibly, too, some of the money saved through the purchase of bonds, as well 
as interest, eventually was used for life insurance premiums. 


The stock movement of the past few years is a different sort of thing. In 
the main, it has probably cultivated the gambling spirit more than it has incul- 
cated a sound investment purpose. Savings accounts have been withdrawn, life 
insurance policies have been cashed or hypothecated to feed the flames of specu- 
lation. The demand for the safer securities, mortgage bonds, has greatly declined. 


There is probably a considerable number of people who have bought less life 
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insurance than they would have taken had the stock market been less active. 
In a number of our branch offices we have been told that the interest in specula- 
tion has prevented many sales of life insurance. There are, no doubt, a few 
hardheaded men of large means who have increased their life insurance as the 
volume of their speculations has increased, and there may be some who have used 
a part of their profits for life insurance premiums. However, the average person 
who is “in the market” is employing most, if not all, of his surplus funds for the 
purchase of shares. 


Of course, the better brokerage and investment houses, the banks and many 
of the financial service concerns that have grown up during 
are doing more than has been done in the past to educate the 
stocks and put them away for future growth. More people are, therefore, preparing 
to participate in the future profits of our sound industries. They will learn the 
value of saving, the need for conservatism, and the importance of-extreme care 
in the selection of securities. 


the last few years 
public to buy sound 


Ultimately, some of them will have larger incomes. 
They will then be in a position to increase their life insurance holdings and some 
will profit by their opportunity. 


In the meantime, however, thousands’ of them will postpone their life insur- 
ance until it is too late to secure what they need, just because, having little or 
nothing and seeing a possibility of making money fast, they have decided that life 
insurance can do the impossible for them—wait for a convenient time while they 
are “making money.” 


This will be the case especially with many of those whose stock-investment suc- 
cesses will seem to them to prove what we so often hear today, that they can 
invest their money to “better advantage” than the life insurance companies can do. 
Of course, they will then, as they do now, use the phrase, “to better advantage” 
in a sense so limited that the paramount benefits of guaranteed future safety 
will be entirely obscured. 


[ cannot say I believe that life insurance will gain much from the fact that 


there are so many new converts to the common stock theory of financial success. 

Nor am I a pessimist. On the contrary, my views on the future of our public’s 
life insurance buying power are distinctly bullish. I believe American business is 
sound, more sound than at any previous time in its history. 
long up-grade. 


I believe it is on a 


The real point, in answer to your question, is that people are making more 
money than ever before. They have more to spend and more to invest. And, so, 
now with more hope of success than at any previous time, life insurance has the 
opportunity, the task and the duty to press its propaganda of thrift and protec- 
tion. Life insurance will have in the years ahead a field for extraordinary growth 
in the service of teaching thrift and protection and of persuading people to adopt 
its plan as the simplest, sanest and safest for the investment of a substantial 
part of their surplus above the cost of the necessaries of life, whether for the 
protection of their families of for their own safety in old age or in event of total 
and permanent disability. ‘ 


Some Policies Have Special Appeal Now 


By WILLIAM H. SARGEANT, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Thousands of people have made timely investments during the recent era of 
prosperity realized in various of our industries and have, in consequence, added 
to their property by cash or its equivalent in value. Wide-awake life 
representatives have been conscious of this situation and have by selec- 


materially 
insurance 


Pach Bres. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
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tion of prospects prospered in their own line as a result of their sagacity. 





Our friends of the field should realize their opportunities, for with cash in 
hand or a substantial bank or security account people can be more readily con. 
vinced of the need of provision for personal, family, and estate protection. Much 
could be said in support of this opinion and of the present day opportunities for 
the field representative, but it is enough, I feel, to say that annuities, instalment 
incomes, and one sum payments when carefully and intelligently presented all have 
their appeal to our future needs or for the needs of those in whom we are inter- 
ested by ties of love or business interest. Industrious effort tactfully and intelli 
gently followed through in the necessary canvass will bring surprising results to 








those willing to work and possessed of the proper formula for use in the required 
contacts. 
America Now Investment Conscious 
By H. S. NOLLEN, 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
One of the most interesting developments of modern American life is the 
increasing participation of the masses of American people in the growth and profits 
of American industry by purchases of securities of various types. Evidence of this 


is seen on every hand. Local papers which a few years ago carried a half a page 
or at best a page of financial news now carry two or three pages of such news. 
Metropolitan newspapers have financial sections almost as bulky as the complete 
newspapers of a decade past. Financial weeklies have multiplied rapidly. Economic 
services for the extension of information are very numerous. Many well known 
investment houses are using the radio not only to disseminate information on invest- 
ments but also indirectly to advertise their own offerings of securities. All this is 
simply cumulative evidence of the fact that the American people have become 
decidedly investment conscious. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that more people have money to purchase invest- 
ments than at any other period of American economic history. Advertising on the 
part of investment firms would not continue at its present pace unless the con- 
tinuous purchase of securities warranted this advertising expenditure. People do not 
purchase expensive economic services giving analyses of market trends and specific 
securities because they have merely an academic interest in the fluctuations of secu- 
rities. They purchase such services and they read the financial news because they 
are actual and potential investors. 

The life underwriter has indeed a vital interest in this development. 
must become investment conscious. He must be able to analyze the investment 
possibilities of life insurance. He must show the differences between life insurance 
as property and other forms of property. He must convince the buyer that life 
insurance is the bulwark of his estate, and that in the accumulation of property, 
the buyer should always take life insurance into consideration as his income 
increases and his estate expands. The life underwriter must realize more and more 
that he is not a competitor of the security salesman, but that he is the financial 
balance wheel for the investor. To be recognized by the buyer in this advisory 
capacity, the underwriter must know the general principles of various types ol 
investments and the effects of taxation on investments, and he must be able to 
discuss intelligently general economic trends. : 

All this demands great mental alertness on the part of the modern underwriter. 
He can not be satisfied with a technical knowledge of insurance contracts, net 
costs, etc. He must be a student of general business and financial conditions. 
Especially, he must become an income engineer, and be able to advise his clients 
on the distribution of their incomes. While he is still a life insurance salesman, he 
must not take so one-sided a viewpoint that he places himself in an untenable 
and unconvincing position because he is over-zealous in advancing the cause of 
life insurance. Recognizing that life insurance is as someone has well said, “the 
premier investment,” he should not insist that it is the only investment. He must 
study each individual’s case and give each client individual consideration. In an 
age whch is preeminently scientific in its outlook, the underwriter also must develop 
the scientific mind. 

In this situation, the underwriter must recognize a real opportunity to expand 


He, too, 








(Continued on page 113) 
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Nothing in the changing economic 
Situation in this country has more sig- 
nificance for life insurance producers 








than the extent to which wealth is pass- 
ing into the hands of women. The larger 
Policies that are being written on women 
today are an evidence of a new condition 
of affairs. For instance, it was revealed 
Tecently in an interview in the “New 
York Sun” that Mrs. John N. Willys, 
wife of the prominent automobile manu- 
facturer of Toledo who is one of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s most intimate friends, was 
insured for $2,000,000. One of the most 
eavily insured women in the country is 
Mrs. Mollie Netcher, head of a Chicago 
partment store. In fact, it is no longer 


u : 
husual for a women to be insured for a 
Million, 
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years has been widely commented upon 
by economists and statisticians in the 
past couple of years, and some attempts 
have been made to estimate the propor- 
tions of this individual wealth between 
the sexes. At best these estimates are 
mere approximations, but they do show 
the drift and unmistakably. By using 
such sources as lists of stockholders of 
great corporations which have a wide 
distribution and analyses of income tax 
returns it has been estimated that women 
hold approximately one-half of the in- 
dividual wealth of this country. 


The Women Have Been Neglected 


Life insurance producers have un- 
doubtedly .been overlooking some rare 
opportunities to place large lines of in- 
surance protection on the lives of women. 
Company practice differs with reference 
to women risks, some accepting women 
quite freely and others adopting a very 
conservative underwriting practice. In 
the production end it appears that there 
is a seeming paradox in that women 
agents favor writing men risks and the 
conspicuous cases of large insurance on 
the lives of women have been written 
mostly by men agents. ; 

Some of the facts about the incomes 
of women are astonishing and evidently 
are little realized by insurance people. 
The Federal income tax returns are per- 
haps the most dependable source of in- 
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formation on this subject. The most re- 
cent analysis of these returns which is 
available is that for the tax year 1926. 
A little study of these figures will con- 
firm the worst fears of the anti-feminist 
who foresees the time when the wealth 
and power of the country will be in the 
hands of women. 


What the Facts Are About Incomes 


- Taking the higher income groups only, 
excluding all incomes of less than $100,- 
000, it is found that women reported in- 
comes for that year totaling $484,794,440. 
All of the men in this country reporting 
incomes over $100,000 for that year could 
do no better than $404,802,056 for their 
total income. In other words the women 
had 54%4% of all the individual incomes 
in this country in 1926 that were over 
$100,000. The men had 45%4% of the 
total income. 

These figures, let it be emphasized, in- 
clude all the large incomes received by 
individuals in this country. Behind the 
income is the wealth which creates it and 
we now know that of all great individual 
incomes women are receiving more than 
half. 

Now let us look at the classifications 
by amount of income. Of all individuals 
reporting personal incomes in excess of 
$500,000, 139 were women and 123 were 
men. Of those reporting incomes in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 forty-four were women 
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and forty-two were men. Between $1,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000 there were thirteen 
women and fourteen men, or about evenly 
divided. Between $1,500,000 and $2,000,- 
000, there were five women and six men, 
again only one more man. Between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 there were two 
women and three meti. But in the bracket 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 there 
were three women as against one lone 
male. 


Responsibilities and Interests as Broad 


as Men’s 


When one stops to consider these 
figures with reference to life insurance, 
the conclusion is inescapable that women 
have been neglected in the application of 
life insurance to the new human relation- 
ship of our time. Any woman with a 
large personal income has many uses fer 
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insurance. The inheritance and estate 
taxes are obvious uses. Such women have 
many interests and projects and chari- 
ties that they would readily protect and 
make certain of fulfilment if the propo- 
sition were presented to them as it is 
presented every day to men whose in- 
terests and responsibilities are no greater 
nor are they different. 

Here is an actual case. The widow of 
a banker of international fame, a woman 
of wealth and large income, was elected 
president of a women’s college Greek let- 
ter organization. This put her in contact 
with the younger generation of women 
college graduates and she learned that 
one of the most trying problems for the 
educated young women who came to the 
cities in great numbers to carve out 
careers, was living accommodations. She 
undertook the project of building a large 
residence club, a kind of community 
center for college women in New York 
City. It involved the raising of a large 
sum of money and took several years to 
carry through to completion. The suc- 
cess or failure of the project during all 
that time depended upon her personal 
leadership and interest. If she had died 
the plan would very probably not have 
been carried through because it was 
largely a personal project and owed its 
success to her personality. This woman 
would undoubtedly have been interested 
in a plan whereby her dream would be 
realized even if she did not live to see 
it through to completion. But no such 
protection was provided. 


Are Not Being Sold the Insurance Idea 


It is a fact that life insurance pro- 
ducers do not spontaneously associate 
women with insurance propositions as 
they do with men. For illustration, an 
agent will read a news item about some 
man or hear of some activity connected 
with him and at once his mind formulates 
a proposition that fits the situation. He 
wouldn’t react that way if the principal 
were a woman; at least, he wouldn’t re- 
act spontaneously. One reason for this 
may be that every agent is an exponent 
of life insurance as the fundamental pro- 
tection of the home and the family and 
does not easily disassociate women from 
the role of the protected one; the object 
of life insurance. 


The cold facts are that women have 
approximately one-half of the individual 
wealth of this country; that their in- 
terests and responsibilities are as numer- 
ous and as varied as those of men, and 
that women are not being sold the idea 
of fitting insurance protection into their 
life situations as it is sold to men. 


Women as Stockholders of Great 
Corporations 

Another interesting source of facts 
about the relative wealth of men and 
women is found in the lists of stock- 
holders of great corporations. A number 
of the corporations keep a tabulation of 
stockholders by sex for their own in- 
formation and some of the results are 
surprising. The general practice is to list 
as men all names where only initials are 
given and as many women do not use 
their given names in such transactions— 
by the rules of the New York Stock 
Exchange stock is not a good delivery 
in the name of a woman—obviously the 
count favors the men. Then the great 
amount of stock that is floating due to 
stock market transactions is all in their 
“Street” names, i. e., brokerage houses, 
or in the names of clerks or dummies for 
the purpose of covering the source of 
certificates. This tends to swell the in- 
dividual number of men’s names. This 
would be an important factor in the case 
of a popular trading stock like U. S. 
Steel. But without making allowance for 
any of these elements operating against 
the women, the following list is im- 
pressive. It shows the proportion of 
women and men stockholders in the cor- 
porations named. 


Women Men 


(7) (4) 
American Tel. & T..... 54 39 
Westinghouse ......... 52 41 
PMA ooo cniccse n coes 46 39 
National Biscuit ...... 50 45 
General Electric....... 47s 42 


How Insurance Looks ‘To 
Woman With Realty Training 


Rose L. Sherwood, author of the ac- 
companying article, is the daughter of a 
pioneer apartment house builder of New 
York. Her early business experience was 
in real estate and she became attracted 
to insurance by reason of its estate con- 
servation and inheritance tax aspects. A 
graduate of a Brooklyn high school, she 
took a banking course at New York Uni- 
versity; became a member of the Na- 
tional Woman’s party, and was one of 
the delegation which called at the White 
House in 1926 and asked President Cool- 
idge to support the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. She is a director and member of 
several philanthropic institutions. 

Following are some actual cases, which 
have come under the observation of the 
writer, and which illustrate vividly the 
effectiveness of insurance in the conti- 
nuity of business, security of the home, 
and the well-being and happiness of 
families. 

It has often been said, “We don’t know 
what we would have done without our 
insurance money.” This does not only 
apply to the family of the poor. Not 
long ago a wealthy real estate owner died 
at a comparatively young age. His widow 
made the very remark quoted above, re- 
ferring to the payment of his outstanding 
debts which it was possible to meet with 
his insurance funds. His unpaid bills, 
which had accrued in the natural course 
of his business amounted to many thou- 
sands of dollars; he had just completed a 
new and costly building operation which 
involved a great expenditure, and out- 
standing accounts in the form of notes 
matured just about the time of his death. 

Fortunately, he had taken out addition- 
al insurance about eight months prior to 
his decease. This, together with the pro- 
ceeds of his former policies, enabled the 
executors to liquidate the existing debts, 


pay the state inheritance tax and Federal 
Estate Tax, which in this case was a con- 
siderable item, and keep the decedent’s 
building venture intact. Eventually, the 
building was fully rented and a good in- 
come accrued to the estate. Furthermore, 
the decedent’s sons were able to continue 
the business without the handicap of an 
impaired financial credit. Because suf- 
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ficient life insurance had placed this 
business on a sound basis, the sons were 
enabled to carry on their father’s life- 
work, 


Insurance Offsets Depreciation 


In contrast to the foregoing, here is an 
interesting example of why women as 
well as men should understand the im- 
portance of possessing sufficient insurance. 
At middle age, a woman started a career 


as a builder and real estate operator. She 
was successful, and amassed a fortune of 
over half a million dollars in a few years 
and at the age of 63 died. At that time 
insurance was not so prevalent among 
women, nor had they the advantage of 
being able to obtain the same form of 
insurance as men. Today, the situation 
has changed, and it is now possible for 
women to enjoy the same insurance pro- 
tection and privileges as men. 

Among the first items payable out of 
that estate was about $25,000 in Federal 
and State Inheritance taxes. The deced- 
ent had generously left numerotis be- 
quests, and all these meant a cash outlay. 
One can readily see where life insurance 
would have been an important and bene- 
ficial factor in the settlement of this es- 
tate, as the property of the decedent rep- 
resented equities and not cash on hand, 
During the interim of settlement—a pe- 
riod of over fourteen years—the prop- 
erties had greatly depreciated in value. 
Litigation ensued, causing dissension in 
the family, with the result that the estate 
dwindled down to a ridiculously small 
amount. A unique incident in this case 
was the death of the three executors un- 
der the will before the liquidation of the 
estate. 


A Merchant’s Insurance 


A situation is recalled where there was 
about $200,000 of insurance left by a 
prominent merchant. This, together with 
various holdings of considerable value in 
real estate, was considered a substantial 
estate for his wife and children. How- 
ever, just prior to his death, unexpected 
financial reverses had set in, brought 
about by the sudden fluctuation in a cer- 
tain commodity. This resulted in a large 
number of unexpected claims, all of 
which had to be paid. Eventually, it was 
possible to make a small percentage set- 
tlement, but this took time and expensive 
litigation and tied up the estate for about 
eight years. In the meantime, the widow 
and her children were obliged to live in 
a state far below what they had been 
accustomed to in the decedent’s lifetime. 
Finally, matters were adjusted and part 
of the business was put on a satisfactory 
basis which yielded a good income to the 
widow. Had it not been for the large 
amount of insurance which was sufficient 
to tide the widow and children over this 
period of adjustment, the entire estate, 


(Continued on page 31) 








American Sugar ...... 47 43 
Pennsylvania R. R.... 50 47 
Norfolk Western ..... 48 45 
Southern Pacific ...... 45 44 


In numbers the American Telephone & 
Telegraph had at the close of last year 
251,000 women stockholders and 173,000 
men. U. S. Steel had 59,688 women and 
84,077 men. This corporation was in- 
terested in the trend as between women 
and men stockholders and went back ten 
years over its records. It found that 
women stockholders had increased in 
number in that period more than 25% 
and men had increased but 10%. One 
corporation, the A. T. & T., sends each 
year more than a million dividend checks 
to women. More than 40% of the holders 
of American Tobacco common are wo- 
men. There are 5,000 more women than 
men who own American Tobacco pre- 
ferred. Standard Oil of New Jersey pre- 
ferred has 21,900 women stockholders and 
15,900 men. Atchison preferred has 13,000 
women and 8,000 men. The common is 
about equally divided. 

Some Sources of Women’s Wealth 

The foregoing facts represents the 
situation as to the wealth held by women 
as it exists now. Of equal interest and 
importance is the evidence that the ten- 
dency for wealth to pass into the hands 
of women is greatly accelerated by a 
number of circumstances. Women are 
receiving 70% of the estates left by men 
and 64% of the estates left by women. 
An analysis of the probate records in 
New York City showed that fifty out 
of every seventy estates of men were 
left to women and this passing of in- 
dividual wealth to women by legacy is, 
of course, universal. It is estimated that 
women are the beneficiaries under 80% 


of the $100,000,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. Of all savings bank accounts 
80% are said to be in the names of 
women. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs claims that 85% of the 
annual national payroll is spent by 
women and probably no man will chal- 
lenge the statement. 

The business transaction of women 
today are on a par with those of men. 
Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall, who owns 
a large coffee business and a chain of 
coffee shops, recently signed a lease for 
business quarters involving $1,000,000. 
This is one of the largest businesses 
owned and conducted by a woman. 

Here are a number of other cases se- 
jected at random of women who are 
engaged in important business activity: 

Marie Ryan owns a paint business in 
Brooklyn that does a_ business of 
$100,000 a year. 

Mrs. Sara Barclay De Foreest, also a 
Brooklyn woman, owns and manages the 
DeBar Varnish Co., a thriving business 
for the past twenty years. Mrs. De 
Foreest is active in the affairs of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and 
heads some of its committees. 

Mary E. Dillon is president of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., a $12,000,000 
corporation and is said to hold one of 
the most responsible positions held by 
any woman in business today. 

Mrs. J. K. Bowman, of Richmond, Va., 
is president of the Expert Letter Writ- 
ing Corp., one of the largest direct mail 
advertising concerns in the South. Mrs. 
Bowman got her start in business when 
she organized a women’s department for 
the Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mind and her activities now are varied 
and extensive. She is treasurer of the 





Southern Women’s Educational Alli- 
ance; chairman, Richmond Y. W. C. A.; 
vice-president, Richmond Community 
Recreation Association; past president, 
Virginia State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, and has 
many club affiliations. 

Mrs. Emma R. Yearian, of Lemhi, 
Idaho, is a sheep raiser whose business 
amounts to $100,000 a year. She owns 
so much land and pastures her sheep 
over such a wide area that she often 
rides twenty-five or thirty miles 
horseback to inspect the flocks. 

Eva Le Gallienne, prominent actress 
and manager, founder of the Civic 
Repertory Theatre of New York City, 
has undertaken a huge task to popular 
ize the repertory theatre and is inter 
ested in this movement throughout the 
country. 

Theresa Helburn, chief executive of the 
Theatre Guild of New York, has helped 
build the most important and influential 
dramatic organization that this count) 
has ever seen. 


A real estate lease was recenily signed 
by a woman in New York which involv 
an aggregate rental of $5,355,000. The 
signer was Mrs. George R. Van Namet 
wife of the Public Service Commissioner, 
who is president of “The House ° 
Flowers,” a big retail florist business ™ 
Fifth Avenue, New York. This is be 
lieved to be the largest lease ever &* 
cuted by a woman in this country. The 
House of Flowers” business was estab: 
lished by Charles Thorley in 1874, 3° 
is one of the best-known florist sho? 
in New York. The business now occ 
pies three buildings and its yearly © 
ceipts run to a very large sum. 
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“SHow Hm In” 


Says Ralph G. Engelsman 


Every Salesman Who Calls At Office Of General Agent 
of Penn Mutual Receives An Audience and Can’t Leave 
Until He Has Disclosed His Approach, Presentation and 
Closing Methods; Advises Agents To Talk $2 A Week 


Premiums While Soliciting Men of Smaller Incomes; His 


Work As An Educator 


No book agent or bond salesman or 

solicitor or canvasser of any kind can 
complain of high hat treatment in the 
ofice of Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life at No. 2 
Park avenue, New York, known from 
one end of the country to the other as 
an educator, and generally regarded by 
other general agents as a man who will 
eventually rank about the first twenty 
general agents of the country, if he 
keeps his health which is husky at the 
present time. He is 31 years old. His 
agency, established as recently as a year 
and a half ago, now ranks twelfth with 
the Penn Mutual Life. Most of the 
agents in the office are young fellows, 
and only one of them—Felix Levy, a 
large producer—was taken from another 
company. 

To revert to the starting sentence of 
this article, if any solicitor or salesman 
comes into the Engelsman office and 
sends to the general agent his name the 
message promptly comes back: 

“Show him in.” 


It is not that Engelsman wants to see 


him with the idea of tying him up to the 
agency. He has picked up some corking 
good men in this way, it is true, but 
the primary reason for the cordial re- 
ception is that Engelsman wants to study 
the visitor’s approach, presentation and 
close. A past master at salesmanship 
himself he is out to corral ideas. His 
Curiosity satisfied, he does not dismiss 
the visitor leaving him a_ sponge 
Squeezed dry, but quite frequently the 
interview closes with an actual sale. Thus, 
Engelsman has bought within the past 
year such odds and ends as horoscopes, 
ooks of ancient and unread but once 
Popular classics, brushes and vacuum 
Cleaners. If the salesman has nothing 
original to show in the way of approach, 
argument or presentation the interview 
Closes quickly, 
pe writer asked Mr. Engelsman to 
what he has gotten out of these in- 
‘tviews which justified the time spent 
with the visiting salesman. 
idians had learned nothing else it is 
talk € to know that the prepared sales 
ol a life saver, the best friend of 
ie picsaies. Say what you will of 
amen talks’ they have taken many a 
yr Ee salesman and put him across. 
Sona the man with the prepared talk 
tell S what he is selling and the in- 
go fat, Way to present it and he can’t 
fins T wrong if he sticks to his instruc- 
8. When the prepared talk gets so 









By CLARENCE AXMAN 


mechanical that the prospect recognizes 
it as canned, naturally the interview 
grows cold. I have had them tome in to 
my office giving their speech in sing- 
song fashion, or reaching the depths of 
monotony. That, of course, leads to irri- 
tation, not closing. 

“Another type of salesman who should 
be taken over in a corner and given a 
verbal spanking is the man so hipped 
on visualization that he thinks he must 
be loaded down with portfolios, books, 
pamphlets and other goods and chattels. 
I said to one of these fellows, ‘Where 
did you park your truck which brought 
you here with all that apparatus?’ Such 
salesmen often cannot open their mouths 
unless they first have planted a folder or 


ing for an opportune time to read them.” 
Snappy Approaches 


In the opinion of Mr. Engelsman a 
good, snappy opening sentence can melt 
an iceberg. Asked to give an example of 
such a sentence when a salesman enters 
the office of a man he never saw before 
he said he would give four examples 
which would neither peeve the person 
addressed or result in the salesman 
being shown the gate. 


To a famous actress: “I never thought 
it would be my good fortune to meet 
such a famous and beautiful celebrity.” 

To a lawyer: This is the second time 
I have seen you. The first time was at 
the Jones trial where you made the 





Million a Year”: 


buy? 
your children? 


by other men? 
business and the community? 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT FROM BUSINESS? 


Here are a few paragraphs which will appear in the new book being 
written by Ralph G. Engelsman, bearing the caption, “How To Write a 


“What do you want out of this business? 

“In addition to its great stimulation, because of the very nature of 
life insurance selling, do you want money for the material things it will 
Do you want a car, a home in the country, the best schools for 
Do you want your wife to be dressed as well as your 
neighbor’s wife? Do you want to belong to country clubs? 
to contribute freely to charity? Do you hope to be considered successful 
Would you like to be well known, have a place in your 


“Are you satisfied with the average, material things of life? Just a 
comfortable fireplace, a cheap car with which to get about, be a well- 
thought-of but not outstanding person? 

“To some, the second picture may be more appealing but even those 
who feel that way about it will, Fk think, agree with me that it is worth the 
simple extra effort it requires to have the material things, too. 

“What do you want out of this business? 
“What price are you willing to pay?” 


j 


To be able 








a book or a chart in front of the sub- 
ject. They forget that there are many 
people who do not want to be visual- 
ized—probably haven’t the time for ex- 
amination at their desks of letters, books 
and charts; or are naturally resentful of 
that type of salesmanship. There are 
other people who like such presentation 
if done intelligently. Visualization is 
often a great help in salesmanship, but 
it should be given in small, well-timed 
doses. I have had salesmen come in and 
Start the interview by offering me a 
two-paged single space letter to read. 
I know some people who dislike long 
letters so much that often they will 
carry around in their pockets unread 
long letters from personal friends, wait- 


most brilliant argument 1 ever heard in 
a court room. 

To a banker: “Lots of my friends 
have accounts at your bank.” 

To a celebrated baseball player: 
“Meeting you is a great treat as I 
started collecting newspaper pictures of 
you when you first broke into the big 
league.” 


Buying A Horoscope 


“Now to answer your questions about 
what I picked up from men who called 
to sell me something and did sell me. 

“First, there was that chap with the 
horoscope. The dictionary defines horo- 
scope as “The aspect of the heavens with 
special reference to the position of the 
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planets at any moment, as of a person’s 
birth, from which astrologers professed 
to fortell the future.’ 

“Now, if there is anything which 
seems worthless to the average man it 
is this. But that salesman took his ar- 
ticle and made the sale so interesting 
that I bought. He had enough sense 
to know that an insurance man is in- 
terested in dates of birth, uses the ex- 
pression every day, sometimes many 
times a day. So he employed that theme 
as a basis of his sale, enlisting my inter- 
est in no time. I regarded the $7.50 
which I spent for that horoscope as 
well worth the price. 

“On another occasion I was listening 
to a brush salesman do his stunt. He 
was a_ house-to-house canvass man. 
What won me here was his organized 
sales talk. While organized, it was neither 
mechanical nor perfunctory. It was not 
a letter perfect talk, but was gauged to 
meet objections in the prospect’s mind, 
either expressed or silent. What inter- 
ested me most was my own attempt to 
learn what he said that was organized 
and what he said which was impromptu. 
After buying a small article I questioned 
him closely as to what the sales manager 
had told him and what he had supplied 
himself. I saw immediately that he was 
strong when he was using the manager’s 
stuff; weak when he was using his own. 

Promising Too Much 

“Out at my home on Long Island I 
watched a vacuum cleaner salesman 
while he sold my wife an unusual and 
new fandangled cleaner. He had the 
cleaner with him and had quickly caught 
interest not only with that but with his 
familiarity with the neighborhood, the 
people and with the health angle. He 
made the sale easily, but from him I 
learned that salesmen should rest more 
upon their laurels after a sale is made 
and not promise too much. For instance, 
that particular salesman said ‘I will be 
around to service this vacuum cleaner 
every week.’ That was a blunder, be- 
cause if he had come around once in a 
while to see how the new cleaner was 
working and whether it was giving satis- 
faction the point would have been just 
as well. But by saying he would come 
every week (which was impossible to 
do) the whole effect was lost as my wife 
thought his promise nothing but part of 
the general routine of vacuum cleaner 
salesmen.” 

The most interesting visit that Engels- 
man had with salesmen was with two 
Yale undergraduates teaming during a 
vacation season in the sale of advertising 
space in the “Yale Record” The boys 
showed such salesmanship talent that 
Engelsman sold them the idea of working 
for the Penn Mutual after they were 
graduated, and, furthermore, induced 
them to keep their eyes open for other 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“I Can Invest My Money Myself” 


That’s What We All Think. But The United States Chamber Of Commerce Says $1,000,000,000 Of The 
American Public’s Money Is Lost Each Year Through Investment In Fraudulent And Hopeless Se- 
curities. This Doesn’t Include All The Legitimate Business Enterprises That Go Wrong. The 
Bank Failures Of The Past Year Alone Have Cost The Trusting Public Millions 


In spite of the enormous amount of 


thought and energy that has gone into * 


the attempt to make the average person 
money-conscious and market-wise, the 
old copy book maxim still holds true— 
it is easier to make money than to keep 
it. All the popular books and magazines 
—and they seem to be endless—which 
have as their special object the education 
of the men and women of the country in 
the handling of their funds; the invest- 
ment advisory “services” which range 
from “tipster” sheets to statistical organi- 
zations of high repute and corresponding 
fees; the free advice of the investment 
houses and the market letters of the stock 
brokers; all of it together wouldn’t make 
one person infallible in investing money 
nor a “sure shot” in picking the good 
from the bad among the securities of the 
various exchanges, “over the counter” and 
outside markets, and others with no mar- 
ket at all, numbering so many thousands 
of stocks and bonds and notes that it 
takes several great volumes of Moody’s 
Manual to list them. : cas 

This is all by way of saying that it is 
too big a job for any one person. In the 
face of the hard, cold facts, what a grand 
egotist that person is who picks his in- 
vestments, his bank, and his life insur- 
ance by ignoring the advice of the ex- 
perts, 

The Great Toll of Bank Failures 

Take this matter of banks which has 
leen very much in the public eye recent- 
ly. When there is a huge turn-over of 
lusiness and money as we have had for 
several years now, the banks thrive. When 
cven a country bank fails under these 
conditions, it is baffling and inexplicable. 
But when two New York City banks fail 
under these conditions and three others 
in the Metropolitan area—the three be- 
ing in Passaic, N. J.—close their doors, 
It means that, after all, the business struc- 
ture rests at certain points on human 
judgment which is and always will be 
lalible, and the more you can minimize 
human judgment in planning and building 
4 personal estate, the better your chances 
of achieving your objective. 

The fig Fellows Don’t Gamble 


It has heen a favorite pastime of the 
nancial ciitors during the Wall Street 
bull marke: to run stories about how much 
had been added to the personal fortune 
of George F. Baker, dean of the bankers 
and head of the First National Bank of 
New York during a day, a week, or a 
menth. The reason they could figure it 
out with such confidence and accuracy is 


~ it is a byword on the “street” that 


He we F. Baker never sells anything. 
oe Is one of the largest individual stock- 
iolders in a number of the great corpora- 
ticns like 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph. He doesn’t “pick them.” He took 
'S Position many years ago and has stuck. 
lat is the investment formula of a life 
"surance company. They get the benefit 


a the long range holding and wide di- 
petsification that is impossible for any 
" a few individuals whose fortunes are 


large they are really institutions. 
sg Stop to consider for a moment 
rai of those thousands of deposi- 
posit Rot speculators, mind you, but de- 
lished in recognized and long estab- 
- ‘A anks of the greatest money cen- 
ie the world—who banked _ their 
pe Cy, in the City Trust of New York; 
‘ie arke Brothers, established for over 
ty years; or the Hobart Trust of Pas- 


saic, N. J.; or any one of the string of 
Florida banks that closed their doors 
recently. ‘ 

Careful State Supervision 

These banks were all under the con- 
stant supervision and subject to the regu- 
lar examination of the State Banking De- 
partment--to a lesser extent in the case 
of the private banking firm. No state 
departments excel in reputation and per- 
formance those of the Banking Depart- 
ment and the Insurance Department. The 
personnel is selected for special fitness 
and the superintendents of those depart- 
ments are almost always men of distin- 
guished attainments and established public 
standing. In spite of it all the human 
factor is inescapable and such things as 
these bank failures do happen and the 
trusting public loses some millions of dol- 
lars which will have to be charged off 
to experience. 

It isn’t just the unsophisticated and in- 
experienced who find themselves victims 
of the vicissitudes of business, banks and 
investments. A prominent and successful 
New York business man kept balances 
in a string of Florida banks because he 
had business throughout the state. Dur- 
ing the recent series of bank failures 
there he did not know from day to dav 


what funds he had available there and he 
got his first information about a bank in 
one town when one of his checks was 
returned marked “No bank.” This voucher 
he carries around with him and shows 
to his friends as a curiosity in returned 
checks. He can afford to indulge his 
humor, but it wasn’t funny to the thou- 
sands of depositors who lost their entire 
resources as great numbers of. them did, 
for the Florida banks toppled over in 
rows like so many ninepins. Many com- 
munities were left without any banks, 
which paralyzed business in those places. 


Where Life Insurance Gets Its Strength 


. 

Life insurance by its very nature avoids 
the weaknesses of the individual case and 
has the strength of the mass. It derives 
its strength from the millions of units— 
the policyholders—and its certainty is in 
the averages. The averages of experi- 
ence, of business, of investments, are all 
constructive however tragic individual 
cases may be. Life insurance investments 
are part of the bed rock of American 
progress and prosperity; life insurance 
money has built and maintained cities, 
transportation, industrial development, to 
an extent little realized by the public. It 
is the greatest reservoir of invested funds 





One-Fifth of Banks Failed 


In an article in the New York 
“Herald Tribune” Charles W. Col- 
lins, former deputy comptroller of 
the currency and father of the Na- 
tional Budget Act and the McFad- 
den Bank Act, says that in the last 
eight years nearly 6,000 banks have 
failed in the United States, and this 
despite the country’s great prosper- 
ity and lack of panics. In 1921 there 
were 31,000 banks in this country of 
which 8,000 were national banks and 
23,000 state banks. This number has 
been reduced today to less than 26,- 
000, of which 7,500 are national 
banks. About one-fifth of the banks 
in existence in 1921 have failed. 











in the world. Life insurance money is 
credited with giving the great stimulus 
to the vast expansion of public utilities 
in the water, light and power group that 
has occurred in recent years. Billions 
have gone into farm mortgage loans. Vast 


(Continued on page 35) 








They Thought They Knew What To Do With Their Money 











Crowd Milling Around a Closed Bank. 


eo 


CENTRAL BANK 


a 
P. & A. Photo. 


Note that They Are Not Ignorant Foreigners, But Well-Dressed Average Americans 
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“Iu memory of my Father, 

J. Carlton Ward, who has 

heen and ruer mill be, an 
inspiration to me.” 


Diederich H. Ward 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 
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Is There an Employment Deadline at 45? 


Six of America’s Great Corporations Write The Gold 


Book Outlining Their Position; 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


By E. K. HALL, 
Vice-President 


The Bell System Companies have tak- 
en no position with reference to the age 
of employment other than to meet those 
required by law and whatever may be 
involved in the endeavor to fit the re- 
quirements of the particular job which 
is to be filled. It should be stated spe- 
cifically that we have no maximum hiring 
age limits. 

The companies have recently estab- 
lished a retirement rule for employes who 
reach the age of sixty-five. Such em- 
ployes who have had twenty or more 
years of service are eligible to the sys- 
tem’s non-contributory Pension Plan and 
there is provision for the making of ex- 
ceptions to the retirement rule. 





_ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CORP. 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


We have taken no stand in reference 
to the age of an employe. Personally, I 
feel that age, anywhere between eighteen 
and eighty, should be no bar against a 
man who desires, by honest toil, to earn 
a living. 

I would advise young people to select 
an occupation in life as early as possible 
and settle down and stop “chasing rain- 
bows.” In that event and by that pro- 
cedure they are not likely to be looking 
for work at an age in life when most 
employers hesitate to hire green help in 
an effort to teach them the business. 

Perhaps if I send you a copy of a let- 
ter written on the subject you will get 
our viewpoint clearly. 

_I believe the chief trouble is in the 
individual who neglects the very impor- 
tant matter of finding useful employment 
early in life until they find themselves 
in middle life or later with no claims 
upon any organization, corporation or 
labor-employing agency—who then com- 
pete with younger people who are more 


desirable for new occupations which must 
be learned. 





Mr. Johnson’s Letter 


Thé following is a copy of Mr. John- 
Sons letter to the Endicott - Johnson 
workers : 

To The Workers: In today’s issue 
(Thursday, July 18th) you have read per- 
haps for the first time of an organiza- 
tion seeking to educate employers that 
there should be no “dead line” at forty 
years of age. 

I read with interest Secretary Davis’ 
Statement that this idea is growing 
among “employers of labor”; and I read 
with interest the objects of the organi- 
Zation dealing with the subject, seeking 
'o educate employers that they “must 
os tefuse to hire people simply because 

fy are forty years old,” etc. All of 
Which I hope most of you have read. 

, .you have, then we get our start for 

1S suggestion. 

t Employers will never be educated that 

ty should hire people who are forty 
ery old into new jobs. 

€ remedy for this lies i 

iiecivce y s lies in the people 
a ~ not observe anywhere that people 

€ being discharged because they have 


Oil, General Electric, General Motors, 
United States Rubber, Eastman 
Kodak and Endicott - Johnson 
Say; Annuity Plans and 
Group Insurance 
Popular 


Newspaper editorial columns are thundering and state legislative halls 
are ringing with a cry of outrage based on a widespread and deep-seated 
belief that in this machine age not only is the older man of average ability 
finding it often impossible to obtain employment, but that many of the great 
corporations have a 45-year-old deadline. In other words, that their em- 
ployment doors are shut to men of that age or older. At a recent meeting in 
Miami, Fla., of the American Federation of Labor the situation was de- 
clared to be ominous, and it was decided to undertake a nation-wide survey 
to determine the extent of the age dead line practice. William Green, head 
of the American Federation of Labor, declares there is discrimination against 
men of forty or over. 


Scarcely a daily paper in the country but has commented on these alle- 
gations in its editorial columns. Says the Providence “News”: “The 
tendency of employers to discriminate against the man in his forties is a 
most unfortunate one for the employers, the community and the families of 
the workers.” The Philadelphia ‘““Evening Public Ledger” says: “Men 
over forty are doing most of the important work of the world, and there 
are many trades and professions in which men in their forties are far more 
efficient and dependable than younger men.” The Philadelphia “Record” 
says: “The man over 45 hasn’t the snap and vigor of a youth, but he has 
the knowledge born of experience. He uses his brains.” And so on, 
through an endless string of editorial comment along the same line. 


In order to get first hand facts on the subject The Gold Book wrote 
letters to some of the greatest industrials in America asking them the point- 
blank question: “Will you give employment to men of 45 or over?” From 
a life insurance standpoint the situation is unusually interesting. If men 
have reached middle life and find themselves out of employment with the 
necessity of finding a new job it upsets life insurance previously conceived 
ideas. For instance, the insurance companies have been using Age 65 as 
the beginning of “old-age,” the retirement age for the maturity of contracts. 
Most insurance retirement and disability systems are based on age 65. If 
the retirement age is to be set forward by the action of great employers, 
insurance must be planned to meet the condition. 


The corporations to which The Gold Book wrote were these: Standard 
Oil Co., United States Rubber Co., General Motors, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Eastman Kodak Co., General Electric Co. and Endicott- 
Johnson ‘Corporation, manufacturers of shoes, Endicott, N. Y. The Gold 
Book did not write to the Ford Co. of Detroit, as the views of Ford on the 
subject have been given wide currency and his attitude is always independ- 
ent and distinct from other corporations. As is known, he has given inter- 
views saying that the question of age does not enter into consideration when 
men seek Ford plant employment. 








arrived at the age of forty, or even fifty. 
Just as long as they can do the work 
(even in the most heartless establish- 
ments) they are retained. In some or- 
ganizations (like ours) they have con- 
sideration, if they have been faithful and 
loyal and have “grown gray in the ser- 
vice,” even after they are unable to work. 

And so, if there is a remedy, it must 
be found in the man or woman who has 
sense enough to realize that if they get 


a good job the best thing they can do 
is to stick. Then when the age of forty 
or fifty overtakes them they will be val- 
ued members of an industrial organiza- 
tion and not unsuccessful applicants for 
work. 

Let the lesson be learned and under- 
stood. New workers will find it difficult 
to secure employment after a certain 
age; and to repeat, the answer or rem- 

(Continued on page 28) 


What Standard 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
By C. E. EVELETH, 


Vice-President 


Your letter asks if the General Elec- 
tric Co. has taken any definite position 
in reference to the age of employment. 

We do not have an age limit beyond 
which we refuse employment. We have 
a pretty definite, though not iron-clad, 
retirement age of seventy, which we feel 
justified in insisting upon on account of 
our liberal Pension Plan. 

We are working out a plan whereby 
all employes above the age of twenty- 
eight will contribute on a sliding scale 
based on life expectancy their propor- 
tion of the cost of group insurance, ad- 
ditional pension beyond that already pro- 
vided by the company, etc., so that the 
burdens of these things will not be borne 
unduly by the younger employes. An- 
nouncement of these plans will be made 
in due course, but I am not at liberty 
just at present to give them to you in 
detail. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 
co. 


By O. C. ROACH, 
Industrial and Public Relations 
Department 


This company has made, and continues 
to make, a special study concerning older 
employes. Several years ago we insti- 
tuted a non-contributory pension plan 
under which every female employe on 
reaching fifty-five years of age, with 
twenty years of service, is eligible for 
a pension, at company’s option. 

Every female employe sixty years of 
age, with twenty years of service; and 
every male employe sixty-five years of 
age with twenty years of service is en- 
titled to a pension on their own appli- 
cation. 

Pensions are based as follows: 

1% of the employe’s average yearly 
earnings in the last ten years of service 
with the company, multiplied by the.to- 
tal number of years of service, results 
in the number of dollars received per 
year, paid in monthly instalments. 


This company also has a plan of Group 
Insurance. Joining this is optional on 
the part of the employes. The company 
pays part of the insurance and the em- 
ploye part. This insurance not only cov- 
ers death but also disability, accident and 
health. 


THE STANDARD OIL CO. 
By C. J. HICKS, 


Executive Assistant to President 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Our Annuity Plan provides that any 
employe who has reached the age of 
sixty-five and has twenty years’ total 
service with the company, is entitled to 
an annuity, guaranteed for life. 


Your question relative to the age of 
employment is best answered by saying 
that in a large organization there is 
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bound to be a certain number of em- 
ployes at all of the various ages from 
eighteen to seventy. It is the aim of our 
company to employ men for a life time 
of service, and that means that jobs must 
be found for men of all ages. This con- 
dition makes it unlikely that many jobs 
can be filled with new employes who 
have reached old age. It would obvious- 
ly be unfair to hire many new employes 
above forty-five when we have difficulty 
in finding suitable jobs for all of our 
present employes above that age. In ad- 
dition, it would doubtless be impossible 
for the company to continue its pres- 
ent system of annuities and benefits 
without establishing some rule as to the 
age and physical condition of new em- 
ployes. 

The forty-five year age limit is not a 
hard and fast rule with us, as exceptions 
may be and are made. 





GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
By EDW. R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


In response to your letter the General 
Motors Corporation has adopted no pol- 
icy regarding the age limit of employ- 
ment. Therefore, it is impossible for us 
to contribute anything that would be 
useful in the preparation of your pro- 
posed article. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
By M. B. FOLSOM, 


Assistant to the Chairman 


We have adopted no policy with refer- 
ence to the age of employment; 1. e., we 
have set no maximum age. 

We have recently inaugurated an an- 
nuity plan providing for the retirement 
of men at age sixty-five and women at 
age sixty, but the plan does not provide 
for compulsory retirement at these ages. 
A description of the Kodak Retirement 
Annuity, Life Insurance and Disability 
Benefit Plan is sent you herewith in a 
booklet which was issued at the time 
of the announcement of the plan. The 
writer is also discussing the general sub- 
ject of industrial pensions in an article 
soon to appear in the “Atlantic Month- 
ly.” 





How A Modern Annuity Plan Works 


In view of the growth of the annuity 
idea—the insurance companies furnishing 
the protection—the latest plan on the 
subject, that of the Eastman Kodak, cov- 
ering retirement annuity, life insurance 
and disability benefit, is illustrated here- 
with: 

First Illustration 


As an example of how the plan will 
work out, suppose an employe whose 
present salary is $1,500 a year is now 
thirty-five years old and has completed 
ten years of service. On January 1, 
1929, he will be protected by life insur- 
ance to the extent of a year’s salary or 
$1,500. On July 1, 1929, he will receive 
a wage dividend check amounting to 
2%% of his wages for the preceding five 
years, or (assuming his average salary 
was $1,500) $168.75. In addition he will 
receive a certificate outlining his bene- 
fits and a memorandum showing his an- 
nuity status as follows: 
Annuities . representing past 

service, payable for life after 

age Sixty-five’ ........0065. 
Amount of future annuity (as- 
suming salary to remain the 
same and that the plan con- 
tinues in force) for the thirty 
years up to age sixty-five 
2% of $1,500 times thirty 
PES 51 picket eee s 900.00 
Total annuity for life from age 

MRA ANVE 555s dokexssteceusts 

per year payable in monthly 

instalments of $87.50. 


This annuity will have represented a 
total value, when payments under it be- 


$1,050.00 


$ 150.00 


gin, of nearly $10,000, and is an income sume present salary of $2,000 and same 


equivalent to more than 5% on a capi- 
tal sum of $20,000. 

Each year the statement rendered the 
employe on the first of July will show 
the exact amount of the annuity thus 
far credited to him because of the ser- 
vice rendered up to the preceding De- 
cember 31, and will also show what 
amount may be expected at the retire- 
ment age. 


Suppose this same employe ten years 
hence, after completing twenty years of 
service, should for some reason find it 
necessary to leave our employment. He 
would at that time, as indeed at any 
time on leaving the service, have the 
privilege, no matter what his condition 
of health, of continuing with the insur- 
ance company handling the plan, with- 
out medical examination, a policy of life 
insurance (except term) for $1,500 upon 
payment of the premium at the rate ap- 
plicable to his attained age. Because he 
had completed twenty years of service, 
he would also receive a paid-up annuity 
certificate entitling him to an income for 
life beginning on his sixty-fifth birthday 
at the rate of $450 a year—$150 repre- 
senting the ten years’ service before Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, and the $300 representing 
ten years’ service after January 1, 1929. 
This annuity would be his own proper- 
ty, no matter what his occupation be- 
tween his retirement and his sixty-fifth 
birthday. 


Suppose, again, that this employe 15 
years hence, when he is 50 years old and 
still in active service, becomes totally and 
permanently disabled. He will receive a 
monthly income at the raté of $600 per 
year ($150 representing the 10 years of 
service before January 1, 1929, and $450 
representing the 15 years of service after 
January 1, 1929), which will continue 
during the entire time of his total and 
permanent disability. His life insurance 
will also continue in force. 


Second Illustration 


Take the case of a man 50 years old 
on January 1, 1929, who came with the 
company when he was 30 years old. As- 


salary to retirement. What will his re- 
tirement annuity be at age 65? 
20 years’ service prior to January 1, 
1929—20% of pay or $400; 
15 years’ future service (assuming same 
pay as at present)—30% of pay or 
$000. ; 


Total annuity beginning at age 65— 
50% of pay or $1,000 per year pay- 
able in monthly instalments of 
$83.33. 


Third Illustration 


Assume a girl 25 years of age on Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, who entered the employ of 
the company at age 20. Assume average 
salary of $1,000. 

(1) What would be her retirement an- 
nuity at age 60! 
5 years’ prior service—5% of pay 
or $50; 


35 years’ future service—70% of. 


pay or $700. 
Total annuity beginning at age 60— 
75% of pay or $750. 

This employe retiring at age 60 would, 
therefore, receive $750 per year in month- 
ly payments of $62.50 during life. 

(2) What would be the amount of her 
paid-up annuity if she left the 
company at age 50? 

5 years’ prior service—5% of pay 


or $50; 
25 years’ future service—50% of 
pay or $500 


Total paid up annuity to age 50— 
55% of pay or $550 per year pay- 
able in monthly instalments be- 
ginning at age of 60. 

This employe, if she leaves the employ 
of the company at age 50, will take with 
her a paid-up annuity beginning at age 
60 of $550 per year. If she desires and 
the company assents, she can commence 
to receive an annuity at age 50 but at a 
lower rate. 


Fourth Illustration 


A man 40 years old on January 1, 1929, 
who came with the company at age 30, 
works until he is 55 and retires on ac- 
count of total and permanent disability. 
Assume salary at age 40 to be $2,000, and 
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average salary from age 40 to 55, $2,509, 
What will his annuity be? 

10 years’ prior service—l0% of $2,000 
or $200 per year; 

15 years’ future service—30% of $2,500 
or $750 per year. 

Disability benefit beginning at age 55 
— $950 per year in monthly payments 
of $79.17, continuing during disabjl- 
ity. His life insurance will continue 
in force. 

Fifth Illustration 
A girl 28 years old, who earns $1,000 
per year and has been employe: five 
years, dies. 
Life insurance paid to beneficiary— 
Sixth Illustration 
An employe 40 years old with salary of 
$3,000 or $250 a month, who has had 10 
years’ service with the company, becomes 
totally and permanently disabled. 

He will receive disability benefit of 
$83.33 per month for 3 years. (Life 
insurance of $3,000 in instalments at 
the rate of one-third of monthly sal- 


ary.) 

Should the employe die at the end of 
his first year of disability, his beneficiary 
would receive $2,000—i.e., the balance due 
on the amount of the life insurance. 

Seventh Illustration 

A man whose salary is $2,500 at age 
65 retires on an annuity of $1,000 and 
dies at the end of this first year of re- 


tirement. What will his beneficiary re- 
ceive? 
Life insurance at time of re- 
gc. | i ee ee er 


Annuity paid to time of death. 1,000 


Balance payable to beneficiary .$1,500 





Employment Deadline 


(Continued from page 27) 

edy is not,found in an effort to educate 
“employers” that they are wrong in their 
position, and that they should not re- 
fuse to employ people in middle life— 
but in the people themselves, who have 
reached middle life and have drifted 
without rudder, without anchor and with- 
out: even a compass (to use mariners’ 
expressions), and who are still without 
steady, and useful occupation. 

Yes, there are cases where people lose 
their jobs through no fault of their own, 
but that is not the rule. Most positions 
are lost because the boy or girl in early 
life holds good positions too cheaply and 
listens too readily to the lure and appeal 
for change that calls them away from 
a definite place in life to become travel- 
ers, looking for “something better some- 
where else,” like the boy who chased 
the rainbow end. Many boys and girls 
fritter away their onnortunities for a use- 
ful middle age and useful old age by 
reason of their fickleness, their proness 
to wander, their desire to “see the world’ 
and travel. 

Not the least offender is the U. S. 
Government, who post notices with beat- 
tiful pictures and urge young men to 
enlist in the army or navy. “Come and 
see the world,” they say. Well, what 
chance has the boy who listens to that 
sort of propaganda? Is he likely to be 
elevated to a higher position? Ask any 
old “sea dog” or old “army officer” what 
chance has the average boy for promo 
tion. And so our Government, by methods 
well known, creates discontent, teaches 
boys to roam and travel and lose their 
opportunity to grow up with their com 


munity in some useful occupation and 
business in which there is always the 
best chance for the average to g:t along, 
and at forty they will not be seeking 


employment. : 
Industry is seeking real merit, rea 


worth and ability, for promotion. Some 
times “favorites are played,” Dut nd 
often. Very often you will ‘nd the 
trackwalker has become preside. of the 
railroad, or the lowliest employe ‘s pres 
dent of the corporation. : 

So then, if you do not want to 0¢ look- 
ing for work after you are fort”, find @ 
good position in life and stick to it. Then 
you will have a place after you «re forty 
years old that will earn you a ~omfort- 
able existence, self respect, ¢ nfidence 


and good will and worlds of friends and 
neighbors. 
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Ralph G. Engelsman 


(Continued from page 23) 


talent at Yale which might develop into 
insurance salesmen. 


Letters to Father From Son and From 
Agent 


These Yale boys have written insur- 
ance at New Haven. One problem they 
have been up against is the fact that 
many of the undergraduates have such 
limited allowances that they can’t spend 
much for insurance. And this resulted in 
the preparation of letters to the fathers 
of such boys, one asking fathers to pay 
the premiums. The letters read as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Dad—I know that you will be 
pleased to hear that I have made appli- 
cation for a policy in the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for $ 

I felt that you would be particularly 
pleased at my doing this because I really 
think that it is something I ought to do 
while I can get it cheap and it is some- 
thing that I want to do in the future. 

I can pay the premium quarterly my- 
self and will be glad to do it, but I under- 
stand there is a saving if the premium 
can be paid annually. If you can arrange 
to take care of it for me the first year, I 
certainly would appreciate your doing so. 

I think it is good business, don’t you? 

Sincerely, 
YOUR SON. 





Dear Mr. Robinson—You will be 
pleased to know that your son, Robert, 
has been examined for a policy which he 
applied for in this company and we have 
found him in unusually fine condition. 
hs felt that it would please you to know 
this. 

It must give you a keen sense of satis- 
faction not only to know that Robert is 
in good shape physically, but also that 
he has shown this splendid attitude in 
taking his first policy, payable to his 
mother, on his own initiative, as so many 
others of the leading men in college are 
doing today. 

We extend to you our congratulations 
and if you wish to know anything regard- 
ing this policy or if we can serve you 
personally, in any way, we shall be glad 
to do so. 

Very truly yours, ' 
GENT. 


Why Selling Insurance Appeals to 
Engelsman 


Ralph Engelsman is a New York boy 
who started in business life early and 
took to salesmanship instinctively. It did 
not take him long to learn that people 
buy from two motives: Because they 
Want to satisfy an inner urge either for 
pleasure or comfort or for selfish reasons, 
and because there is a necessity which 
must be met. In the first group people 
buy voluntarily, sometimes gladly. In the 
second group they buy grudgingly, some- 
times antagonistically. Anybody can sell 
the first sroup. There are times when 
a salesman must be an artist in his line 
‘0 sell the other group. Engelsman felt 
that life insurance fell between the two; 
that it cave comfort, security, often 
Pleasure and was a necessity; and yet 
Fei fight hard against buying it. He 
on ed that he wanted to be an insur- 
, Ce agent; that most opposition is easy 
° overcome; and that most of the op- 
Position has nothing to do with life in- 
a per se, but is wrapped up in such 
a things as approach, person- 
rs the _Seneral principle of natural 
wa resistance to all new ideas leading 
wide, expenditure of money; and to the 
i Spread human traits of indifference 

Procrastination. 
busi had had experience in the cotton 
allay at one time he worked— 
of a — days only—in a toy department 
€partment store, 
oo of nervous energy, impetuous, 
Quick * he swept people off their feet, 
ioera, earned the routine objections to 
jection ce and snapped back at those ob- 
Saal Mgaey repartee. He had the un- 

: fe t of looking ahead, of visualizing 

uture of the man he was selling, of 


painting pictures of the future. The life 
insurance fundamentals he grasped by in- 
stinct and he often could anticipace ob- 
jections and answer them before they 
could be put in words by the prospect. 
Furthermore, he was no respecter of age 
or rank when on a life insurance sales 
hunt, and would just as soon tackle a 
bank president or corporation head as a 
companion of his own age. Thus, he be- 
gan to write large size policies almost 
from the start. The big thing was to get 
in and he spent a lot of time thinking up 
approach tactics. His approaches were 
ingenious and effective. One of them will 
suffice for the purposes of this article. 
Seeing and Selling a Theatrical Manager 

Engelsman, almost a callow youth, 
working at the moment with another boy 
of about the same age, decided to write 
some insurance on one of the hardest 
boiled of the New York City theatrical 
managers. With long lines of actors out 
of a job, authors who want to sell plays 
and others sitting waiting for an audi- 
ence in the outside room these managers 
are not only exceedingly difficult of ap- 
proach but they are apt to walk out on 
you once you are in. Engelsman and his 
companion breezed into the manager’s 
office, having gotten this entre through 
knowing a common friend. The man- 
ager immediately went on the defensive 
and declared he did not want to buy any 
additional insurance. 


Not Frightened by Two Boys 


“Well you are not afraid to talk a min- 
ute about such a serious matter as your 
insurance with a couple of kids are you?” 
asked Engelsman. 


“No, I am not afraid to talk to any- 
body, but I don’t need any insurance.” 

“If your fire insurance agent came in 
here and told you that your theatre 
might burn down in a week or two if 
you did not do something about it, you 
would listen to him and find out what 
was the trouble, wouldn’t you ?” 

“T would, but what has that to do with 
life insurance ?” 

“If you were paying $2,000 for having 
a scene painted and you could get two 
scenes painted for the same amount 
would you listen to a scene painter for a 
minute ?” 

“T would.” 

“Well, despite our youth we know as 
much about life insurance as that painter 
does about scenery or that fire agent 
does about fire insurance and building 
construction. We are not in the busi- 
ness of asking you to cancel your policies 
and take other policies in their place, but 
we would like to take a look at your 
policies as we may be able to make you 
some suggestions which will save you 
money. It won’t cost you anything any- 
way to let us have a look. There is 
nothing to fear. Your reputation is that 
you know how to say ‘no.’” 


Helped Decidedly and Without Change 
of Policy Form 


“T am awfully busy, but you can take 
a look if you want to.” 

Here is what resulted in that look: 

The policies were being paid for quart- 
erly and the insurance agents showed 
how money could be saved in paying for 
them annually. The insured had been 
rated up when he bought the insurance, 
but the rating had, later been removed 
and the insured didn’t know it. He had 
loans up to $30,000 on the policies for 
which he was paying 6% interest. He 
had accumulated $12,000 in dividends on 
which he was drawing only 44%. There 
was a loss of 14%. It was suggested 
that the dividends accrued be used to pay 
off part of the loans. It was suggested 
that a trust fund be established for the 
insured’s sons and his wife and the 
policies be changed so that they would 
come under a better position so far as 
inheritance tax was concerned. The in- 
sured was surprised at what could be 
done for him. The suggestions were ac- 
cepted, a large amount of additional in- 
surance written; other people in the of- 


fice took out policies, and it was all done 
without change in policy form. 


Teachers Coffin and Engelsman 


One of the most interesting sides of 
Englesman is his work as a teacher of 
life insurance principles. Only recently 
he got back from a barnstorming trip 
which consisted of three-day classes over 
a territory extending out to the Coast 
and pretty far in the South. He made a 
trip as an associate of Vincent A. Coffin, 
head of Penn Mutual educational activi- 
ties. Engelsman hasn’t taught life in- 
surance in every state in the Union, but 
he has had students from every one of 
the states and from many foreign coun- 
tries, including the Argentine. 

Engelsman was an exceedingly success- 
ful young insurance agent when he 
started to teach. It happened in this 
way. He had heard a number of insur- 
ance talks at banquets and other places 
and like the embryonic playwright who 
goes to the best theatres and thinks he 
can turn out as good a product with his 
pen despite his lack of experience, En- 
gelsman was sure he could do as well 
as most of the speakers. Probably some 
of his associates sensed what was in his 
mind and he was asked to make a talk 
at a gathering of Equitable Life Assur- 
ance representatives. It seemed to go 
over all right. That gave Engelsman con- 
fidence and he made other talks. Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, then in charge of 
the New York University course, and one 
of Engelsman’s heroes, asked him to join 
the N. Y. U. faculty. He did so at the 
age of 25. It was soon apparent that he 
could easily enlist the attention and win 
the approval of older men. 

When Vincent Coffin, also young, 
joined the same faculty the two young 
educators hit it off and became pals. 

Coffin and Engelsman formed a great 
team at New York University. They 
seem to have been born with the peda- 
gogic strain, They are both good 
natured, click fast mentally and keep the 
class in excellent spirits, so well under 
control in fact that the students do not 
take offense if upon asking a thoughtless 
question or making a foolish observation 
Coffin or Engelsman come down upon 
them like a ton of bricks with a pointed 
remark. Ton of bricks is not a good 
simile. It is more like a rapier thrust. 
Anyway, the class enjoys these comments 
as there never is any desire of either of 
the young instructors to humiliate the 
student. Of course, one of the most im- 
portant reasons why this pair have the 
respect of their classes is that behind 
them is the background of success in 
practical life insurance selling. Coffin 
was an associate general agent of the 
Provident Mutual in Albany before he 
came to New York to teach. 

A $2 Tip 

Mr. Engelsman was asked by The Gold 
Book for the best suggestion he could 
offer a new agent for increasing his pro- 
duction, the new agent being of the type 
soliciting men of the smaller incomes. 

“Tell him to translate the premium 
into easily understood terms,” he said. 
“In view of the popularity of instalment 
buying some agents do this and talk of 
insurance as costing $1 a week. Instead 
of talking a dollar a week let them talk 
$2 a week. That will buy $4,000 or $5,000 
insurance for the ages up to about 30. 
Anyway. if a man can’t be sold the idea 
of spending $2 a week premium for his 
family the agent is better off dropping 
him as he will not be a good prospect 
for the future. Likewise. in the case 
of bachelors. If they can’t dig up $2 a 
week for insurance to protect the future 
the chances are they will be. a bust 
later on.” 

Asked why in so many of his sales 
demonstrations at insurance conventions 
he closed the demonstration when the 


- prospect consented to be examined, he 


said: 

“Tt is my firm conviction that no man 
will be examined unless he believes that 
there is at, least a good possibility of 
buying some insurance. We may use an 
illustration something like this: None 
of us goes to a store, taking the time 


(Continued on page 34) 
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DOES A BROAD PROGRAM OF EDUCATION PAY? 


. 1. Does it increase production of experienced agents? 
2. What will it do for new men? 
3. Will it help an agency? 


A PARTIAL ANSWER—18 MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 


The New York City Agency 
of 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
Newark, New Jersey 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 


1. Twenty-eight experienced salesmen, who were with the agency, paid 
for an average of $285,000 per man in 1927. The average for the last 
eighteen months for these same twenty-eight men was at the rate of $404,- 
000 per year, an increase of 42%. Their average sale for 1927 was $5,931 


and their average for the last eighteen months was $9,360, an increase 
of 58%. 


2. Seventeen men, who had never before sold insurance, paid for 422 


applications for $5,378,000. Their average sale was $12,722. Their average 
time in the business was nine months. 


3. The full time men of the agency—hboth old and new—paid for $7,765,- 
500 during the first six months of 1928 as compared to $10,117,666 during 
the same period in 1929. an increase of $2,352,166 or 30%. 


SOME OF THE PLANS WHICH WERE FOLLOWED 


Six training courses were conducted. Each included three or four new 
men and a number of older men. The daily classes for three weeks were 
followed by another three weeks’ period of supervised selling with individ- 
ual attention by executives thereafter. 


New men were limited almost wholly to men of maturity with trained 


minds and a record of achievement. None had previous life insurance ex- 
perience. 


Weekly meetings were held — frequently addressed by prominent 
guest speakers. 


A Program of Effort was adopted by practically every salesman and 
weekly reports were made by new men. 
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* % * * * 


Almost a third of our Paid For Business, which was $16,500,000 for 
the first six months of this year, came from sources outside our own Office. 
We wish to take this opportunity of thanking our many friends for their 
contribution to our progress. 


BEERS & DELONG—General Agents. 
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During the year 1928 The Equitable 
| life Assurance Society of the United 
States paid out more than $2,000,000 to 
women policyholders under maturing En- 
dowment policies alone. 

This will give an idea of the rapid 
growth over a few years back of the 
insurance written on the lives of women. 
Among those who had a policy which 
matured was Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 





an een 
SSIES 


To the professional woman life insur- 
ance serves as an ideal investment and, 
at the same time, provides the added ad- 
vantage of protection for dependents. 

SS 
Heink, famous opera singer and concert 
artist, who carried $130,000 of Endow- 
ment insurance in the society. The 
Equitable’s total payments last year to 
women policyholders and their benefici- 
aes amounted to $3,500,000. Many dis- 
ability claims were approved. 
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jnaturing Endowment policy provides 
me funds for indulging that cherished 


Pe of many a woman to travel exten- 
sively, 


ae 


Illustrations Copyright U. & U. Studios 


Why Women Should 


Insure 


The Equitable has recently issued a 
booklet on the subject of insurance for 
women, under the heading of “Women 
of Our Time.” It contains a number 
of exceedingly interesting pictures, some 
of which are printed on this page. 


Why Women Should Insure 


It concludes with the following sum- 
mary of reasons why women should in- 
sure: 

Life insurance makes certain provision 
for an uncertain future. 

It is an absolutely safe investment. 

It creates a fund for later years of 
life, at the same time protecting de- 
pendents. 

It is a simple, convenient method for 
laying aside small or large sums, sys- 
tematically and continuously. 

It accumulates a fund for travel or 
recreation. 

It provides means for gratifying the 
natural wish of every woman—the secu- 
rity and serenity of a home. 

It can be converted, at maturity, into 
a fixed monthly income guaranteed for 
the remainder of life. 

The Equitable booklet presents argu- 
ments to every class of women insurance 
prospects from the nurse and stenog- 
rapher to the women of wealth. In dis- 
cussing women of wealth as prospects 
the Equitable says: 

“Wealthy women invest in life insur- 
ance for the same reasons that men of 
wealth do. It is one of the best means 





The woman left alone in the world with 
young children finds life insurance in- 
valuable for their protection. 


of fortifying the financial position of a 
person of means. It protects an estate 
against shrinkage, often preventing the 
forced sale of valuable assets at the 
death of the owner. Women of wealth 
use life insurance not only as a channel 
for the investment of surplus funds, but 
to provide for inheritance taxes and 
other estate charges which must inevit- 
ably be provided for in cash. In numer- 
ous instances wealthy women have also 
invested in Annuities to supplement 
other forms of income, knowing that if 
all other sources of income fail, an An- 








Profiting by the example of her success- 
ful employer, the modern secretary in- 
sures her own life. 


nuity guaranteed by such an institution 
as the Equitable, is sure beyond all per- 
adventure.” 


The Answer Is Life Insurance 


In discussing the present independent 
position of women the society says: 

“The economic freedom which business 
or professional abilities have brought to 
women carries with it a responsibility. 
The woman of today is very often the 
head of a household or, at least, con- 
tributes in part to the maintenance of a 
home or to the support of others. In 
addition, she must give thought to her 
own future—to the days when time will 
have laid its hand on her strength, 
lessening her capacity or inclination to 
continue in the workaday world. 

“Granting that the modern. woman— 
whether teacher, buyer, secretary, tea 
room proprietor, artist, nurse, musician, 
modiste, or devotee of some other call- 
ing—must, of necessity, give some con- 
cern to the financial welfare of others 
and most certainly to her own future, 
what means has she of realizing both 
aims ? 

“The answer is modern life insurance, 
which has progressed with the times so 
that there are, today, policies especially 
designed to meet the varied requirements 
of women in all walks of life. 





As Seen By A Woman 


(Continued from page 22) 


which had been built up by the energetic 
and conscientious labor of a lifetime, 
would have been sacrificed. 

Here again is a case where a small 
amount of insurance would have saved 
property. A second mortgage became 
due at the time of the death of the owner 
of a piece of property. The man had 
built the property, but owing to depre- 
ciation due to the type of tenants in the 
building and a change in the neighbor- 
hood, it was impossible to obtain a sec- 
ond mortgage. Had there been sufficient 
cash on hand by way of insurance, this 
mortgage could have been taken care of. 
However, there was not, and this resulted 
in the deed to the property being sold for 
$500 in lieu of foreclosure proceedings. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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_IN THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSE N 


D RING the first part of the last quarter century it may be said that Life Insurance, especially in Agency 





Work, was still in its pioneer days. The soliciting agent then not only had to sell his policy but to sell } 
the idea of Life Insurance in principle. To-day the situation is changed to a great extent. The pioneer 

agent has done his work. The acceptance in the public mind to-day of Life Insurance as an economic necessity 

is evidenced in the fact that the number of policy-holders now includes one-half of the country’s population. As 

the use of Life Insurance becomes more and more comprehensive, it becomes more scientific in its presentation, 

and as a result, the agent’s responsibilities increase. Accuracy in his service is an obligation, and in this connec- 








tion, a rational program plays an important part. (Upon request this office will be pleased to send program sheets, On 
outlining ways of measuring the insurance need.) sural 
? man 
/ (INSURANCE— insur 
PAID-FOR BASIS) tion 
1909 $ 1,600,000 Sh 
1910 2,200,000 all o 
1911 4,300,000 insur 
1912 5,700,000 mont 
1913 6,100,000 the s 
1914 7,700,000 has < 
1915 7,400,000 
1916 11,400,000 
1917 15,200,000 
1918 15,000,000 
1919 22,500,000 
1920 28,100,000 
1921 24,200,000 
1922 28,100,000 
1923 32,000,631 
1924 29,880,085 
1925 33,490,371 
1926 34,000,084 
1927 38,097,000 
1928 46,822,000 


It is to-day the largest life insurance agency-office, without exclusive territory, in the United States 


New York Herald Tribune (January 22, 1928).—“The Ives & Myrick agency has shown a steady growth since its 
organization in 1909. This is simply the result of hard work, progressive ideas and sound principles of organizing and 
underwriting. It is one of the great agencies of the country.” 


The following quotations from circulars issued to agents in the early days of the firm indicate some of the principles 
that the office has held to and which have not been unimportant in the development of the business as shown above. 





February, 1907.—“The members of the firm will personally assist agents in field work from ‘the inception to the Thorough courses of ine 
closing.’ This will not affect the agents’ commissions directly or indirectly.” struction for new agents 
1908—(From a calendar-blotter) : Modern plans of soliciting 
“Are Your Prospects Interested? and supervision. 
If they arc— If they aren’t— Special Department cO-0p- 
telephone us! telephone us! evéline with exenlt # 
We can help you turn We can help you arouse : & i & 
that interest into business. interest.” service to — a 
: ; : ; Reference Library. 
May, 1909.—“We are ready at a moment’s notice to give you any help you may need in outside work. It does not P f + honed y fa hice of th 
affect your commissions.” voy ae PP tende 
; ; ; ; tions and policies. opera 
October, 1909.—“ ‘Insurance written by insurance men and by insurance men only’ is a motto of this office.” Small cases are given the writer 
_ August, 1911—“Our method of agency work increases the capability of the agent, economizes his time, relieves ‘him same attention as large a 
of much office detail and gives beginners a thorough course of instruction in all branches of Life Insurance. The personal ones. life | 
assistance of the managers is always at the disposal of the agent.” 40000 
December, 1911—“(To new agents)—Don’t bluff,—you don’t have to. An agent of only three months’ experience San A 
knows more about Life Insurance than most prospects. The wisest actuary can’t answer ‘off the bat’ every technical m. 
question that is thrown at him. If you're confronted with a question of figures or detail which you’re not sure of, say * Fitch 
that you will get accurate information on that point, and then swing into the ‘big things’—there are plenty of them. Don’t Ject te 
knock other agents or other companies—knock some big idea into your prospect’s mind. Every man wants to be indepen- r in 
dent and have his family independent. That’s the spirit of America (and of most of humanity, for that matter). Nothing ay 
can help a man in this more than the thing you have for him—Life Insurance.” Pipes 
0 nol 
September, 1912——“If you’re not up to your quota, the chances are 29 out of 30 that you haven’t worked hard enough. the tk 
Twenty calls a day should average six serious interviews. Plan your day’s work out the night before.” Opinio 
“ ’ 2 1 e “Ca 
December, 1914.—“If your prospect says he doesn’t need life insurance, show him your formula determining the need fairs 7 
by ‘income continuance’ and ‘present values.’ Don’t explain it in a technical way—make it interesting. If he says he can’t Al Sm 
afford it, show him what the ‘budget system’ will do for him.” 
October, 1914.—“Any personal assistance in the field that we or our agency staff can give does not in any way affect “Thi 
your commissions. We are always at your service. Your problems are our problems.” showir 
stam ¢ 
NDERLYING the technical side of the Agency system is a principle based on the assumption that most reg 
men are honest and respond to confidence; that most men are intelligent and develop with co-operation Proper 
and that all producing agents are not only entitled to the same commission contract, but a contract . Social, 
without penalties and as clear and fair as it is possible to make it and—to the best service that the agency can : the 
give. A study of the past and the present justifies the belief that in the next twenty years the growth and use moth , 
of Life Insurance will extend far beyond common and present conception. To new agents, Life Insurance to-day duty t 
offers greater opportunities for the future than ever before, and in that we mean, not only in the service of this herself 
Company and this Agency but of all companies and all agencies. about | 
E'NSuray 
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Not An Insurance Woman, 
But Preaches Insurance 


Mrs. Walter Sherman Pritchard’s Remarkable 
Speech-Making Tours Telling Club Women 
Why They Should Have Adequate Programs 


One of the greatest boosters of life in- 
surance in America is Mrs. Walter Sher- 
man Pritchard of Garner, Iowa, who is 
insurance chairman of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women Clubs. 

She has been addressing club women 
all over the state on the subject of life 
insurance. In fact, in a period of eight 
months she made fifteen addresses on 
the subject in every section of Iowa. She 
has also gone outside of the state. One 





MRS. W. S. PRITCHARD 


of the most important meetings she at- 
tended was to give her version of co- 
operation between women and life under- 
writers before executives of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Chi- 
cago on March 30. She also represented 
life insurance at a meeting representing 
40,000 federated clubs of women held in 
San Antonio, Tex. 

vin a talk with The Gold Book Mrs. 
Pritchard said: “In presenting the sub- 
Ject to club women I strive always to link 
Up insuronce with the American home. 

try to show that women are not in- 
terested in insurance simply because they 
do not uiderstand its value. I tell them 
the thines that helped me to form my 
pinion of the value of life insurance. 
_, Captains of industry, men of big af- 
| fairs, President Hoover, Calvin Coolidge, 
Al Smith, all believe in insurance. 

Gives Protection Program 


arp : 
‘Then ' tell little stories of real life 
showing the uses of insurance—its pro- 
stam of protection. I remind women that 
~ have long felt it their duty to care 
eh agi health of their children, the 
Soe Station of the home—the moral, 
of =i ‘ational and religious training 
aa. iildren, all have received their 
an caret il thought and study; yet a 
dias Should feel it just as much her 
herself saa ‘eguard, as far as she is able, 
abies es ‘d her children by throwing 
ie. the protecting mantle of life 
ice l simply strive to arouse the 
insurance, club women in the study of 
ce, feeling sure that once women 


a" the value of life insurance 

Bed not only desire but demand ade- 
€ Protection of life insurance.” 

the Town vitchard was made chairman of 

— ederation of Women s ( lubs, 
Tance Division, by Mrs. Held C. Tay- 


Of when « : 
one when she was president of the Iowa 
Sanization. 









When Mrs. Taylor appointed her she 
had had no previous training, she was 
not even interested in insurance, but she 
says: 

“In accepting the honor I likewise ac- 
cept the responsibility to make good. A 
careful study of insurance in relation to 
women in the home discloses the fact 
that insurance men claim the reason men 
are not adequately insured is because 
women are not willing to forego the 
necessary luxuries that would make pos- 
sible the payment of the premium. In 
other words, they claim women were in- 
different. 

“T quickly formed the conclusion that 
one reason for the indifference of women 
was because there has been no ‘definite, 
uniform plan to teach women the value 
of insurance until the study of insurance 
became a part of our federation work. 
How could you expect the women to be 
anything but indifferent when they did 
not understand the subject? So I turned 
to the insurance people themselves for 
help, and that was the start of the fine 
co-operative movement now existing be- 
tween the insurance underwriters of 
Iowa and the federated club women of 
the state.” 





As Seen By A Woman 


(Continued from page 31) 
Thus, in this case, there was not only the 
loss of an investment of thousands of 
dollars, but an entire building as well. 
Had there been insurance protection this 
could have been easily avoided and the 
property could have been saved. 


Business Was Jeopardized 


In a case where several members of a 
family were established in a mercantile 
business, one of the brothers who held an 
executive position, was admitted to mem- 
bership in the firm. There surely was a 
definite need for each member of the firm 
to carry insurance sufficient to cover his 
financial interest in the business, but this 
was not thought necessary at the time. 
Soon after the new member of the firm 
died. The widow, regardless of her rela- 
tionship to the family, requested her 
money out of the business. This demand 
could have been immediately complied 
with had each member been insured in 
favor of the firm. Instead, the business 
was jeopardized by the withdrawal of 
funds which could have been used to 
better advantage. Immediately, there- 
after, however, partnership insurance was 
taken out so as to prevent a recurrence 
of a like situation. 

An insufficient income left to a wife 
can reduce .an entire principal in a short 
time. In the case of one loyal and un- 
selfish mother, the desire to educate her 
children was paramount in her thoughts. 
As her income was inadequate, it was 
necessary to use part of the capital each 
year. Her business acumen and general 
ability made her extremely cautious and 
conservative, and she made investments 
which, though safe, yielded but a small 
return. And, as poor health prevented 
her from engaging in work which would 
tend to augment her income, her position 
was certainly not an enviable one. Con- 
trary to the general belief that money 
left by insurance is dissipated, it was the 
reverse in this case. Had life insurance 
been. taken out for the specific purpose of 
education for the children, the principal 
and income could have remained intact, 
and the family would not have suffered 
deprivation. 

On the other hand, a young woman 








before her marriage had been wise and 
prudent and had bought life insurance 
through small systematic savings. She 
died after marriage leaving a son and 
daughter whom she named as beneficiaries 
in her policies. The proceeds of these 
policies were applied to the college edu- 
cation of her children. Without the in- 
surance this would have been impossible 
as the husband had met with financial 
reverses. 

How often one hears, “I would have 
studied law if my father had lived.” Many 
a future brilliant career has been blighted 
and curtailed by the untimely death of a 
father or mother. An unusually intelli- 
gent boy I knew, about fifteen years of 
age, was graduated with honors from 
high school, but as he was so young it 
was thought advisable to defer his enter- 
ing college until he was sixteen years of 
age. Shortly thereafter his father, who 
was a dentist, died. He left no insur- 
ance. The boy was obliged to give up all 
thought of going to college as his mother 
needed the assistance of his support. 

It is important and interesting to note 
that life insurance, as a reserve fund, 
also has vital values in an emergency 
arising during the lifetime of the insured. 
Recently, a long established and well 
known wholesale firm was obliged to liq- 
uidate some of its subsidiary branch 
stores. This required the outlay of a 
considerable amount of cash. The firm 
had exhausted its capacity at the banks, 
and further credit could not be extended. 
The only means of obtaining the neces- 
sary additional capital was by utilizing 
the cash values on the life insurance poli- 
cies of the members of the firm. Fortu- 
nately, there were large policies in force 
in the way of individual and_ business 
partnership insurance. Thus, the much 
needed capital was available. This avert- 
ed a disastrous situation in the business. 
The firm maintained its credit at the 
banks, retained the confidence of its cred- 
itors, and was enabled to resume its nor- 
mal activities without embarrassment or 
loss. 


E. E. Andrews 
Thinks One Produces 
Best After Fifty 


E. E. Andrews, of Chicago, one of the 
biggest stars in the New York Life pro- 
duction organization, takes a modest and 
semi-humorous view of his achievements 
in response to a request from The Gold 
Book to tell how he has written as much 
as $5,000,000 a year. He writes: 

“My experience as a life underwriter 
has never been unique or remarkable, 
except perhaps for the fact that I have 
been able to hold on for thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years, and it took nearly 
thirty years of that time really to get 
underway. At any rate, I suppose my 
total production in those thirty years 
was approximately $16,000,000, which has 
been exceeded by two or three million 
during the past eight years. During one 
of these years the total amount placed 
with all companies was nearly $5,000,000, 
between three and three and a half mil- 
lion being placed outside of this com- 
pany. The business of late years has 
been to a large extent with former cli- 
ents, which should be the experience of 
all younger men in the business, if they 
can have but the courage to hold on and 
wait for the accumulated results, which 
must come, and can come only after a 
very long service. If enough of the 
younger men could be impressed with 
this message, it is entirely possible the 
mortality among life underwriters might 
be materially reduced, because it seems 
very difficult for the average young man 
to appreciate his future opportunities. 

“In other words, the experience of most 
of the really successful men demonstrate 
beyond a question that one does not ar- 
rive at his best producing years until 
after the age of 50. If I were going to 





preach a sermon on the opportunities in 
life insurance I should take as my ‘text, 
‘Abide your soul in peace until you ar- 
rive at the half century mark, and from 
that time forward you shall come into 


your own. 
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Women Buy Insurance More 
Than Ever---And Keep It 


By MILDRED F. STONE, 
Mutual Benefit 


A large part of “the second hundred 
billion” of insurance which the public 
is starting out to buy will be bought 
by women. 

We speak of the twentieth century as 
an epoch of economic independence for 
women and every day brings new reve- 
lations of this truth. Elsewhere The 
Gold Book tells of the huge amount of 
the nation’s wealth hands 
of women; and gives percentages show- 


now in the 


ing that women own more than half the 
stock in the A. T. & T. and in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Inquiry has revealed 
that women constitute 40% of the cus- 
tomers of large investment houses, and 
that the ratio is showing a constant in- 
earning 


crease. Women are money, 





MILDRED FAIRBANKS STONE 


owning money and investing money as 
never before. 

The institution of life insurance was 
developed to help men achieve financial 
security for themselves and their loved 
ones. Is it not most natural that as 
women take their places in the economic 
world they also will employ this proved 
method of co-operation which will enable 
them to guarantee the completion of 
their lives’ financial plans? 

The Women Prospects 


What kind of women are prospects 
for life Wealthy women. 
Women of moderate circumstances. Mar- 
ried women. Single women. Describe 
almost any woman and some factors may 
be pointed out with the comment, 
“That’s just the reason why life insur- 
ance will appeal to her.” 


insurance? 


Conversation with agents who have 
sold insurance to women indicates that 
the savings idea has been the one most 
generally used in making the sale. Every 
community has its self-supporting wo- 
men, school teachers, nurses, stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, professional © women, 
independent business women in many 
lines of work. Most of these women 
are interested in laying aside money 
according to a plan which will guarantee 
a retirement fund. An unfailing income 
at a.certain time in the future usually 


is very attractive. Frequently, agents 
fail to recognize that there are oppor- 
tunities among women such as those 
just listed for ten and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollar policies, as well as for the 
two’s and three’s. Principals and super- 
visors in the school system are often 
very well paid. Efficient secretaries to 
business men earn good salaries. (An 
agent has a particularly favorable ap- 
proach to a woman who knows him as 
her chief’s life insurance man.) Count- 
less women today are financially success- 
ful in their own businesses. 


Economic Value of Women at Home 


Let us consider also the average mar- 
ried woman, the helpmate of her hus- 
band, the mother of a small family. Her 
personal value to her family is, of course, 
immeasurable, but without offense 
thought may well be given to her eco- 
nomic value. If she should be taken 
away who would be housekeeper, cook, 
nursemaid, governess, seamstress in that 
home? Any substitute would be not only 
inadequate, but also very expensive. 
Life insurance can help in at least the 
latter problem by supplying the money 
which will make possible the family’s 
readjustment. 


Married women in wealthier circum- 
stances offer many possibilities as pros- 
pects. There is the woman with daugh- 
ters who may surely be interested in 
providing for their independent incomes. 
No matter how thoughtful and indul- 
gent husbands or fathers may be, there 
are some wants which girls have which 
they seem unable to understand. Mothers 
do understand and many of them habit- 
ually give their daughters little extras 


or luxuries, for which they would be 
glad to continue provision through the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy. 

The case came to our attention the 
other day of a woman with property in 
her own name whose husband was un- 
sympathetic with her wish to make be- 
quests in her will to certain needy rela- 
tives. She solved the problem by buying 
life insurance payable to them. 


$3,000,000 Reported on Life of Woman 


Many wealthy women are interested 
in life insurance as good property and 
as a source of cash for the payment of 
estate and inheritance taxes. Mrs. 
Louise Fleischmann-Yeiser of Cincin- 
nati (of the Fleischmann yeast inter- 
ests), for example, is reported to own 
more than three million dollars of life 
insurance. 

There are many business enterprises 
today owned and operated by women, 
which offer real opportunities for busi- 
ness insurance. Girls who open tea 
rooms or build up a gift shop business, 
for instance, usually find it necessary to 
borrow capital. A plan to guarantee the 
repayment of the loan will be of interest 
not only to the debtor but also to the 
creditor. Business insurance on the life 
of a woman may reach large proportions. 
A case in point was the recent purchase 
by the woman president of a business 
in Jersey City, N. J., of a half million 
of insurance to protect her interests. 

Not only do women make places for 
themselves in business comparable to 
those occupied by men, but also there 
are many daughters and mothers who 
must do men’s work in supporting a 
family. A girl whose mother is wholly 
or partially dependent upon her, will be 
glad to realize that life insurance could 
step into her shoes to supply her mother 
the necessities and comforts, if her own 
earning ability were to be cut off by 
premature death. Women who by their 
own efforts keep a home and care for 
their children will be as ready as any 
father of a family to protect their fu- 
ture through life insurance. 

There are sisters who plan to help 
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younger members of the family to finish 
their schooling or to get a start in busi. 
ness, who would be interested in life 
insurance as an aid to the completion 
of such projects. Maiden aunts fre. 
quently are extremely partial to a name- 
sake or to some niece or nephew and 
would be attracted by a_ suggestion 
which included benefits for the young 
people. 


Want Practical Information 


In interviews with women it is es- 
sential to dwell upon what life insurance 
will do. Like most prospects, they are 
interested in practical results rather than 
actuarial science. It is particularly desir- 
able that the agent describe for them 
in colorful detail and with strong im- 
aginative suggestions, their life insur- 
ance work. Women are quick to get 
ideas. And, another point to remember 
is that most agents find that having 
bought a policy a woman keeps it. (The 
business that stays is the business that 
pays.) Wherefore, take heed and con- 
sider, “A prospect is a woman.” 





Ralph G. Engelsman 


(Continued from page 29) 


or trouble to pick out a suit of clothes, 
unless with the thought of keeping it. 
We don’t always keep it, it is true, but 
in the majority of instances the suit js 
already sold the minute we order it sent 
for approval. How many C.O.D. pack- 
ages are returned when you think of the 
large number that go out?” 


Selling a Young Banker 


Asked what is the best argument he 
could make in selling a banker—a lawyer 
—a partnership—a young man _ making 
$10,000 a year, he said: 

“The banker would be a long story, 
but the general trend of my best sales 
talk to a banker or a man of great 
wealth is, ‘your income is now greater 
than is necessary for you to live on and 
probably will be for the rest of your 
life. In other words, at the end of each 
year you will have a surplus with which 
you must seek investment. This invest- 
ment will never do you any good person- 
ally as you have everything you want. 
Of course, it will give you power and 
pleasure, but actually you are accumu- 
lating this money for someone else.’ If 
that is true why not take part of this 
and make the greatest investment pos 
sible for someone else, whether for a 
charitable bequest, a permanent income 
for his children on the basis of senti- 
ment, or a plan for entrusted employes’ 

“The simplest partnership argument ! 
ever used was one I picked up some- 
where in my lecture work and it helped 
me get one of the best partnership 
cases I ever had. There were two 
brothers in partnership, and I said to 
them, “You fellows are brothers but your 
wives aren’t sisters. I have a plan that 
will keep the women out of the bus- 
ness.’ ” 

Asked what was the principal thing 
he learned about selling while in the 
toy department, he answered: “0 
smile, even if licked on the sale.” 

Writing Book on How to Write 4 


Million 


At the present time Mr. Engelsman § 
writing a book, “How to Write a Mil 
lion a Year,” some extracts of which 
are printed in a box on another page. He 
got the idea of writing the book after 
making a talk on the subject at sever 
conventions. It is largely based, 
goals; upon determining to write policies 
of certain size during certain periods: 
and of the working of the law of ave™ 
age by getting results if you see enoug 
people of certain large incomes. While 
an agent he had no difficulty in writin 
a million a year, and although engasé 
in running a general agency now, spen™ 
ing lots of time in schools anc in tay” 
eling to and from the schools. a” be 
giving talks to insurance conventions, 
is writing personally half a million 4 
year. 
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“f{ Leading Women Agents 
Of America With $2,100,000 


amount Mrs. Rosenthal went to Europe. 


ed Mutual Life in New York City is the She returned the third week in August 
nce leading writer of insurance to date and is now back on the job again. 
ae Mrs. Rosenthal had early business 
han training in Pittsburgh, and then went to 
_- Florida. Returning North to live in New 
hem York she decided that life insurance of- 
- fered the best career for a business 
<a- woman. 
get In a talk with The Gold Book she said: 
aber “Tt is impossible for me to tell other 
ving agents how I have written more than 
The two million of insurance in 1929. Prob- 
that ably it is because I am able to diagnose 
con- needs of business men and to discuss 
them intelligently. I number among my 
acquaintances some men of large affairs 
and I have been pleased to find that they 
a are perfectly willing to discuss their im- 
portant business relationships with a 
business woman. 

“T have no particular method of sales- 
thes, manship—no advice that I could give 
ig it. others that I would regard of particular 
, but value. Each woman has her problems 
nit is and her own methods of soliciting life 
- sent insurance. Mine have been effective but 
pack- there is really nothing novel about them.” 
of the Mrs. Rosenthal is associated with the 

Adams Agency of the Mutual Life at 
No. 165 Broadway, New York City. The 
SADIE ROSENTHAL manager of the women’s department 
nt he there is Leonora M. Cowick, formerly 
awyer fe 2mong the women agents of America. So one of the most prominent life insur- 
aking far she has paid for $2,100,000 in about ance women in New England. 
: ten policies. Mrs. Cowick has developed a number 
oti. Following the writing of this large of women stars. 
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ELIZABETH KENNEY 


that we must make it our business to 
give to the community. Any time spent 
in community work is the foundation for 
future business. In addition, the follow- 
ing will bear repeating: “The greatest as- 
set of a salesman dealing with plain aver- 
age folks is the ability of getting in the 
frame of mind of liking people. The one 
who can bring himself sincerely to like 
everybody will sell more goods than the 
one who is unable to arrive at that frame 
of mind, because the one who likes the 
most people will have the most people 
liking him; and liking to deal with him.” 
I read this in some journal and I believe 
this thought has served me greatly in 
dealing with our local people and in try- 
ing and in desiring to serve them. 





“T Can Invest” 


(Continued from page 25) 


sums have been poured into Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and municipal securities. 

In short, the country itself would have 
to collapse before an insurance policy in 
any of the sound established companies 
could be impaired. A contract of per- 
formance with a life insurance company 
is one of the most certain undertakings 
there is. The $100,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force is vivid testimony of 
the fact. 

They Can’t Change Human Nature 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce says that $1,000,000,000 is taken 
out of the pockets of the American pupb- 
lic each year by promoters of fraudulent 
cr hopeless securities. During the pros- 
perity of recent years and especially be- 
cause of the general public interest in 
stock speculation, these promoters have 
sprung up all over the country. So seri- 
cus is this situation in the view of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce that it re- 
cently called a conference of organiza- 
tions that are interested in suppressing 
stock promotion frauds. As a result these 
organizations have agreed to cooperate to 
save from his investment impulses the 
man who says “I can invest my money 
myself,” the National Association of Se- 
curities Commissioners, the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, the 
American Bar Association, the National 
Better Business Bureau, the American 
Bankers Association, the Associated Stock 
Exchanges, and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


But there is nothing all these organiza- 
tions can do that has not been done re- 
peatedly and for years. It isn’t informa- 
tion we lack. Some people will go right 
on using individual judgment when life 
insurance has proved beyond question that 
the enduring strength is in the mass; 
that any man can plan his own estate 
in advance without waiting for chance 
and the wheel of fortune, by life insur- 
ance; that there is at ledst an even chance 
that you may be wrong in any money 
venture you may make, but you can’t go 
wrong with life insurance. 

Charles W. Collins, former deputy 
comptroller of the currency, says that 
during the past eight years 6,000 banks 
have failed in the United States. “These 
have been years of great prosperity and 
business expansion throughout the coun- 
try,” said Mr. Collins. “There have been 
no panics and no lack of credit for busi- 
ness enterprises. Our factories have 
been producing in greater capacity than 
ever before. In fact, it is within this 
period that we have witnessed the amaz- 
ing development of what is known as 
mass production of goods and commodi- 
ties. 


“We shall look back upon these years 
as the beginning of the era of our world- 
wide entry into the field of foreign com- 
merce, alongside of an unprecedented do- 
mestic consumption of manufactured 
goods. The general standard of living of 
the rank and file of our people has been 
raised to the highest point in our history. 
It would therefore be the normal ex- 
pectation that our banks in general re- 
flect this high level of business prosperity 
and social comfort.” 
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“Say, what’s the idea; are you trying 
to kid me?” Bob Smith stared at the 
note the cashier had handed him and 
read, “I am interested in $50 more per 
month of that Retirement Income— 
signed—Henry Simpson.” 

That was in June of this year. In 
January Henry Simpson, a “tough” pros- 
pect, would hardly grant Smith an inter- 
view. “I don’t want any more insur- 
ance,” etc. You've all heard it time and 
again. Finally, Smith got the interview 
and told Simpson the story of the “Re- 
tirement Income at 60.” (Endowment at 
60 using options of settlement at 60 to 
provide a life income thereafter.) Simp- 
son only bought $20 per month at that 
time, but now only six months later he 
left his own office, came clear across 
town, waited a half hour for Smith to 
return, and finally when he had to leave 
left a note saying he was interested in 
$30 more per month of that Retirement 
Income.” 







































That’s an actual fact and it happened 
tight in our office just a few months 
ago. Furthermore, it is only one of doz- 
ens of startling reactions we have had 
since we began to emphasize the Retire- 
ment Income plan. Call it Retirement 
Income — Income Endowment — Endow- 
ment at 60 or 65—call it whatever you 
wil, provided you stress the monthly in- 
come for life rather than the total cash 
at 60 or 65. 


























Now why should we emphasize this 
particular plan? Well, naturally we 
think we have pretty good reason for 
doing so, and judging from our results 
those reasons must be sound. However, 
you just check along with me while we 
ty to sell a prospect on this idea and 
Idge if for yourself. 

An Entering Wedge 
We open by using a visual entering 
Wedge, “Have you ever seen anything 
ike this, Mr. Brown?” handing him a 
chart headed, “Self Maturing Savings 
Bond,” However, some of our men don’t 
‘se a prepared chart, but sketch it in 
os a blank sheet of paper as they talk. 
This, Mr. Brown, is a plan for com- 
ming a Retirement Income with -our 
ife insurance. By the way, how large 
4 meome at 65 will your present insur- 
aor: you ?” He doesn’t know or 
| Ss It won’t give him any. “Well, 
fler on we can figure out exactly how 
Per month you can get from the 
“ance you already have; the amount 
rise you. Wouldn’t it be fine, 
a if you could have a regular 

income of $100 per month or 


Mor s 
ay 65 guaranteed for your life- 
e? 
















































































































































































‘ton but I don’t believe in life insur- 
Se a an investment; I buy it for pro- 
on only and I want the most pro- 


eet} 

sg I can get for my money.” 
I don’ 
ating 












t blame you, Mr. Brown, for 
to get the very most you can 








get for your money. I believe everybody 
does, and that’s the very reason this 
idea has appealed to so many young busi- 
ness men in Columbus. No doubt you’ve 
heard a lot of insurance men tell you 
how likely you are to die, but has any 
one told you what your chances are of 
living till age 65?” 

“No, they haven’t.” 

“Well, Mr. Brown, out of 100 men at 
just your age (30) 63 of them will still be 
alive at age 65. You have only 37 
chances of dying whereas you have 63 
chances of living. Had you ever seen 
those figures?’ No he has not seen 
them. “I was quite interested in what 
Henry Jones said when I showed him 
those same facts last week. He said, 
‘Of course, I may be one of those to die, 
but I’m not going to place all of my 
money on that chance when I’ve got 





B. F. 


HADLEY, JR. 


twice the chance of living. I’d be foolish 
if I didn’t also plan to guarantee myself 
financial independence in case I live.’ 
And when you stop to think that you 
really have about two chances out of 
three of being alive at 65 doesn’t it. seem 
like just good business to lay plans to 
guarantee that you will have a regular 
income and be financially independent 
when that time comes ?” 
“Yes, it does seem so.” 


“Well, let us figure this thing out so 
you can see how it will work out for 
you. Here, you do the figuring so you'll 
know exactly. what each figure means.” 


Let Prospect Figure 


Just in passing it adds tremendously to 
the effectiveness of this idea if you have 
the prospect do the figuring. In the 
first place he has to concentrate on the 
plan; he works right along with you 
through every step; he understands each 
and every figure; and when you are fin- 
ished the result is his own—it really 
means something to him. Try it out 
some time; it carries a real kick. 


“Now, Mr. Brown, put down 30 here 
(indicating the place with your finger, 
and continue to indicate the location of 
each succeeding figure or mark you re- 
quest him to make.) That is your age 
right now. Next, put 65 over here and 
$100 per month up here, because at 65 
we will begin to pay you $100 per month. 


-Now write $34 per month right along 


-A RETIREMENT [NCOME 


By B. F. HADLEY, Jr. 


Associate General Agent i 
Equitable of Iowa, Columbus, O. 


Presentation 


here, because under this plan you will 
have $34 every month (and it makes no 
difference in the plan whether you talk 
to him about saving $3.40 per month or 
$34 per month or $100 per month. That 
depends on your man’s financial status 
of course.) Now draw a line right down 
through here and write ‘stop’ under it; 
because at age 50—put that down—you 
will stop making any more deposits (paid 
up by leaving dividends at interest). 
From now till age 50 you will save $34 
every month and from then on we begin 
to pay you. Now draw a line from here 
right down to here and write $168 per 
year along it. That means that from 50 
until 65 we will pay you an average of 
$168 per year (average paid out divi- 
dends) and then at 65 we will begin to 
pay you this $100 per month—$1,200 per 
year. Or if you prefer you can have 
$12,900 in cash; you’d better write that 
down—‘$12,900 cash.’ 


“That’s the bare outline of this plan, 
Mr. Brown; now let’s see how it works 
out. How much will you be putting into 
this plan from now until 50? $3 per 
month is $408 per year, isn’t it? So 
multiply $408 by 20. How much does 
that make? $8,160; yes, that’s right. 
Now you'll be getting back $168 ner year 
for 15 years; so multiply $168 by 15. 
That’s right, $2.520. Now if you put in 
$8.160 and get $2,500, how much of your 
own money will you actually have left in 
the contract when you reach age 65? 
That’s right, subtract $2,520 from $8,160. 
What do you get? $5,640. So when von 
reach age 65 you will actually have $5,640 
of your own money in the contract and 
if you want it you can get $12,900 cash. 
There’s $7,260 that is your interest or 
profit on the contract. 


$1,200 a Year 


“That, of course, is assuming that you 
take the cash in one sum, but the best 
part of this whole idea is this income 
right here—$100 per month, $1,200 per 
year. Mr. Brown, I’ve often heard men 
say that money itself, just mere gold. 
doesn’t amount to so verv much and 
that it is what money will actually do 
for a man that is important. Do 
feel that way about it?” 

“Why, yes; I guess I do.” 

“Well then, at 65 you won’t be inter- 
estéd in money, or principal. so much as 
in the income you can get from that 
money. isn’t that true? At that time you 
are going to gather together all you’ve 
got and naturally you will be mighty in- 
terested in seeing what size income you 
will have each month. Now when you 
invest these holdings with the idea of 
having a safe, dependable income for 
life, I wonder if you would be satisfied 
to get a 5% return on your money, if 
that return were tax free and absolute- 
ly guaranteed ?” 

“Yes. I think T would.” 
then of course use that. 


you 


If he says 6% 


“If that’s the case. Mr. Brown, just 
multiply $24,000 by 5%. What do vou 
get? $1,200 per year, don’t you? And 
$1,200 per year is exactly the income 
this plan right here will give you. In 
other words, in order to get $1,200 per 
year income from any other plan of in- 
vestment you would have to save up 
$24,000. and that’s a lot of money to 
save. isn’t it? But to get the same 
$1,200 income per year from this plan 
all you have to do is to save $34 per 
month from now till age 50. Just do that 
and your $1,200 per year is guaranteed. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The Union Central tower as seen from the Kentucky hills. The group of 
white buildings at the base of the tower structure forms the Union Central 
annex, completed in 1927. 


this page to: 











A BUILDING 
and a MAN 


Like a lonely sentinel towering above the 
Cincinnati skyline stands the Union Central 
Home Office Building. It was built as a 
monument to the ideals, the principles, and 
the achievements of the Union Central. 
Since its completion in 1913, it has become 
an inspiration to all who would lift their eyes 


to its lofty tower. 


The year following the completion of the 
Union Central building, marked the coming 
of C. B. Knight to the New York Agency of 
the Union Central. He found an Agency 
with a production of less than $2,000,000 a 
year and with business in force of 
$15,000,000. During the first year, he more 
than doubled the former production. Thus 
began the meteoric rise of the C. B. Knight 


Agency to a firmly intrenched position as one | 


of the world’s greatest, with business in force 
totaling 300 millions and an annual produc- 
tion of nearly 50 millions. 


C. B. Knight is not only a leader, but a 
maker of men. Behind his thorough methods 
of training and developing new Agents, lies 
one of the principal factors of his success. 
And success has become a habit with him. 
He has so instilled the atmosphere of success 
into his Agency that it has grown to be a 


tangible thing. It colors the attitude of the individual Agent toward his work to the extent that it becomes one 
of his best working tools, for the Agent who has success stamped in his bearing is doubly hard to resist. 


To the Company whose ideals have become an inspiration, and to the man whose spirit knows nothing 
impossible, we ate deeply grateful. As a sign of our appreciation to the Company and the man with whom we 
have been privileged to share an unprecedented success, the representatives of the New York Agency dedicate 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fourth Floor Transportation Bldg. 225 BROADWAY Telephone Barclay 4500 
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The (SOMMON SENSE 
of SAMUEL JOHNSON 


eAs reported by 
JAMES BOSWELL 


Every year seems to indicate a more 
amazing popularity for “The Life of 
Samuel Johnson,” by James Boswell, 
written several centuries ago. When the 
book was originally printed Dr. Johnson 
was recognized as the greatest intellect 
of his time and single-handedly wrote a 
dictionary of the English language, but 
he was not really appreciated as a man, 
a wit and a philosopher until some years 
after Boswell wrote his immortal book, 
some times called the greatest biography 
ever written. 

The biography is at the top not only 
because of the faithful and accurate por- 
trait drawn of Johnson by Boswell, but 
because it ranks with Pepy’s Diary as 
an accurate mirror of one of the most 
interesting periods in British history. 
Boswell had every quality that went into 
the making of a good biographer. He 
had a passionate regard for his subject, 
he spent every hour in Johnson’s com- 
pany that he could manage, some times 
sitting around coffee houses until 4 
o'clock in the morning, and he was a 
great reporter. He mades notes of every- 
thing that Johnson said, purposely ask- 
ing him an endless variety of questions in 
order to draw out Johnson. They were 
the center of a most brilliant company, 
their companions including David Gar- 
tick, the actor, a marvelous wit; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a distinguished painter, 
and Oliver Goldsmith, author of “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Early Reception of the Biography 


When the famous biography was first 
printed any man but Boswell would have 
been floored by the rain of invectives 
which showered him. People called him 
a sycophant and bootlicker. People 
wondered how a man could sink his own 
personality and spend so much time play- 
mg up to another man. This was the 
opinion of Macaulay, the famous British 
essayist and writer, and it was only in 
More recent years that the full merit of 
Boswell’s achievement has been fully 
Tecognized. Now Boswell is as famous 
as Johnson and several books telling how 


he wrote the biography and also dealing 
with his personal affairs have recently 
been printed. 
Some extracts are printed from the 
lography to illustrate the remarkable 
common sense and wisdom of Johnson. 
Some Extracts 
Johnson: “And really it is wonderful, 


considering how much attention is neces- 
Sary for men to take care of themselves, 
_ ward off immediate evils which press 
= them, it is wonderful how much 
ey do for others. As it is said of the 
estes liar that he tells more truth 
an falsehood; so it may be said of 
© worst man that he does more good 


than evil,’ 





Johnson told me (Boswell) that he had 
- ve or fourteen times attempted to 
te D 7 journal of his life, but never could 
powere. He advised me to do it. “The 
Gaatest thing to be recorded,” said he, 
in “4 State of your own mind; and 
‘a. ould write down everything that 
nt ~ oe for you cannot judge at 
pot lg at is good or bad; and write im- 

ately while the impression is fresh, 


for it will not be the same a week 
afterwards.” 





Goldsmith expatiated on the common 
topic that the race of our people was 
degenerated, and that was owing to 
luxury. Johnson: “Luxury so far as it 
reaches the poor will do good to the race 
of people; it will strengthen and multiply 
them.” 





Johnson: “A man should be careful 
never to tell tales of himself to his own 
disadvantage. People may be amused and 


every means but drinking.” Again: 
“Melancholy, like great wit, may be near 
allied to madness.” ; 





A gentleman maintained that the art of 
printing had hurt real learning by dis- 
seminating idle writings. Johnson: “Sir, 
if it had not been for the art of printing 
we should now have no learning at all; 
for books would have perished faster 
than they could have been transcribed.” 





Boswell, Johnson and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds were discussing the question 








A Famous Group At Cheshire Cheese 











Oliver Goldsmith, James Boswell and Samuel Johnson 


laugh at the time, but they will be 
remembered and brought out against him 
upon some subsequent occasion.” 





Johnson: “Much may be done if a 
man puts his whole mind to a particular 
object.” 

Johnson: “If he acted honestly his 
own consciousness will protect him.” 





A Watch Smile 


Johnson: “I do not believe that 
Burnet intentionally lied in his ‘History 
of His Own Times.’ He was like a man 
who resolves to regulate his time by a 
certain watch, but who will not inquire 
whether the watch is right or not.” 





Talking of melancholy to Boswell 
Johnson said: “Some men, and very 
thinking men, too, have those vexing 
thoughts. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the 
same all the year around. But I believe 
most men have them in the degree in 
which they are capable of having them. 
If I were in the country and were dis- 
tressed by that malady I would force 
myself to take a book; and every time 
I did it I should find it the easier. Mel- 
ancholy, indeed, should be diverted by 





whether drinking improved conversation 
and benevolence. Johnson: “No, sir. 
Before dinner men meet with great in- 
equality of understanding and have the 
modesty not to talk. When they .have 
drunk wine, every man feels himself 
happy, and loses that modesty, and grows 
impudent and vociferous. But he is not 
improved; he is only not sensible of his 
defects.” 





Johnson said that for general improve- 
ment a man should read whatever his 
immediate inclination prompts him to; 
though to be sure if a man has a science 
to learn he must regularly and resolutely 
advance. He added: “What we read 
with inclination makes a much stronger 
impression. If we read without inclina- 
tion, half the mind is employed in fixing 
the attention; so there is but one-half 
to be employed on what we read.” 





Some Irritation! 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman 
ask Mr. Levett a variety of questions 
concerning him when he was sitting by 
he broke out, “Sir, you have two topics, 
yourself and me. I am sick of both.” 





In describing Dr. Taylor, Johnson said: 


“A very sensible, acute man, he has a 
strong mind; he has great activity in 
some respects, and yet such a sort of 
indolence that if you should prt a pebble 
upon his chimney piece you would find 
it there in the same state a year after- 
wards.” 





We talked of old age. Johnson, (now 
in his seventieth year) said: “It is a 
man’s own fault, it is want of use, if 
his mind grows torpid in old age.” 





Boswell: “What is vaste ?” 


Johnson: “Why, sir, breaking bottles 
and a thousand other things. Waste 
cannot be accurately told, though we are 
sensible how destructive it is. Economy 
on the other hand, by which a certain 
income is made to maintain a man gen- 
teely, and waste on the other hand, by 
which, on the same income, another man 
lives shabbily, cannot be defined. It is 
a very nice thing; as one man wears his 
coat out much sooner than another, we 
cannot tell how.” 





Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, 
Johnson remarked that almost all of that 
celebrated nobleman’s witty sayings were 
puns. He, however, allowed the merit 
of good wit to his Lordship when he said 
of Lord Trawley and himself, when both 
were very old and infirm: “Trawley and 
I have been dead these two years, but 
we don’t choose to have it known.” 





Talking of a penurious gentleman of 
our acquaintance, Johnson said: “Sir, he 
is narrow, not so much from avarice as 
from impotence to spend his money. He 
cannot find in his heart to pour out a 
bottle of wine, but he would not as much 
care if it should sour.” 





Johnson: “The passions are the great- 
est movers of human actions. But they 
are mixed with such impurities that it is 
necessary they should be purged or re- 
fined by means of terror and pity. For 
instance, ambition is a noble passion; 
but by seeing upon the stage, that a man 
who is so excessively ambitious as to 
raise himself by injustice, is punished, 
we are terrified at the fatal consequences 
of such a passion. In the same manner 
a certain degree of resentment is necess- 
ary; but if we see that a man carries it 
too far, we pity the object of it, and are 
taught to moderate that passion. 





Johnson: “They who allow their pas- 
sions to confound the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are criminal. 
They may be convinced, but they have 
not come honestly by their conviction.” 





Speaking of a man who indulged him- 
self in the grossest freedoms Johnson 
said: “Sir, he brings himself to the state 
of a hog in a stye.” 





Johnson thus characterized the Duke 
of Devonshire: “He was not a man of 
superior abilities, but he was a man 
strictly faithful to his word. If, for in- 
stance, he had promised you an acorn, 
and none had grown that year in his 
woods, he would not have contented him- 
self with that excuse; he would have sent 
to Denmark for it. So unconditional 
was he keeping his word; so high as to 
ihe point of honor.” 
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Making Insurance Jobs On Farms Complete 








All Children In This 


Group Are Insured 














E. J. Hutchinson of Champaign, II], Was Agent Who Covered Above Group 


___To read the Congressional Record, the farm papers, the correspondence 
in daily papers, one would think that the farmers of the United States are 


insuch a bad way that they would not have enough money to buy life insur- 
ance; that insurance agents, not anxious to devote their energies in fields 
which are unproductive, would turn to the cities and not waste time riding 
about the rural sections in soliciting risks. That would be the logic of the 


situation. 


_ And yet, it is possible that the farmers’ situation is not so black as it is 
panted and that there are still a few dollars left in their budgets after pay- 
ing for automobiles, movie entertainment, radio equipment and other luxu- 
nes after the more serious expenditure for mere existence and purchase 
of farm machinery receive attention. 


The facts are that there are thousands of insurance agents in America 


Successfully writing insurance on farmers and their families. 


And The 


Gold Book presents herewith the experiences of some of the best of agents 


who spend most of their time in the country districts. 


The picture at 


the top of this page tells in a glance what an enterprising agent can do with 
asingle iamily on a farm in meeting insurance needs. ; 

The pessimistic agent will have no better luck on the farms than in th 
skyscrapers. The optimistic, thoughtful, resourceful, intelligent agent will 
Succeed anywhere. The following stories illustrate that agents of the latter 
‘ype need not worry about finding farm prospects. 





Insures the Wives 
And Children as Well 


By E. J. HUTCHINSON, 
Illinois Life, Champaign, Ill. 


en 











in the cities, but you will find few who 
do not carry some kind of insurance. 
I have always believed in being thor- 
ough; that one advantage of selling to 
farmers is that you do not have to guage 
your sales talk on one individual. The 
agent soliciting the city man has in his 
mind writing an individual. I believe 











ness | 
fen upon farmers. 
with 


Ive vy. 


cant Payment of premiums. 





i a quarter of a century I have 
‘n selling insurance. Most of the busi- 
ave written in that time has 
bi Farmers are easy 
. Write because you don’t have to argue 
ay them much as to why they should 
.“/¢ Insurance. They know why instinct- 
Furthermore, they are prompt in 
True, they 

Carry as large amounts as people 


thoroughly that there is more people on 
a farm to be written than the one per- 
son you start out to see. The agent who 
thinks thus is helped too by the fact 
that farmers generally have large fami- 
lies. So not only is the farmer a good 
prospect but so is his wife and so are 
his children. So many women in the 
rural districts carry insurance that it 
was only natural that I should think of 
writing their children, too. In one fam- 





ily I wrote four children from the age 
of ten to sixteen. In another I wrote 
three daughters and a mother. The pic- 
ture of one of these families insured 
by me is shown on this page. 

I can see a wonderful field for the 
writing of wives and children in the fu- 
ture and any agent who does not make 
a complete job when he solicits a farmer 
and his family is overlooking a good bet. 
I have no fancy arguments to offer for 
illustration of how I sell. It is mostly 
keeping at it, not worrying about long 
hours or hard trips in automobiles or be- 
ing blue when I fall down on a case. 








“Life Insurance Is Best 
Possible “‘Farm Relief” 


By IVAN W. SMITH, 
Bankers of Neb., Holdrege, Neb. 











More than two-thirds of our business 
in the last two years has been among 
the farmers. We do not find them so 
much different from city people in most 
respects. They drive automobiles, have 
troubles and mortgages and children just 
like any other class of people. There- 
fore, their need of life insurance is just 
as acute as with folks in the city. In- 
asmuch as each farm is an individual 
unit of business in itself, we find that 
the farmer appreciates being approached 
in the same manner as the business man 
in town. He is just as much a busi- 
ness man in this day and age as the 
merchant in town. Problems are much 
the same. He deals in raw materials 
instead of manufactured products, and 
the insurable risk is just as acute, if not 
a little more so, than for the business 
man in town. 

Our approach must be in keeping with 





the season. If crops are good, or the 
prospects for crops good, we insist that 
now is the time to take a little out of 
the plenty of today to provide against 
the time when things may not be so 
promising or profitable. That two good 
cows or one litter of pigs, or perhaps 
one good load of wheat or corn (which- 
ever the case may be), would guarantee 
to his family that his passing would not 
bring their world crashing about their 
ears but would make it possible for them 
to continue the plans which have been 
his life work and ambition. 

In a dry season, when the income is 
decreased seriously, we insist that his 
talents will be able to contrive a way 
to pay the premiums on the policy and 
thus carry out plans for his family, pro- 
tecting their future if he passes away. 

Discounting the Future 

We find in this country that the farm- 
er generally does most of his buying of 
anything that he needs or wants on pros- 
pects. That is to say, if prospects for 
crops are good he will buy his machinery, 
automobile or whatever else he has in 
mind to buy, while his crops are grow- 
ing. We insist that as long as he must 
borrow some money or use his credit 
standing to carry on his operation%, or 
if he is going to owe for some of the 
things he is buying until after his har- 
vest, it is only right and proper that he 
should take his life insurance into his 
plans in the same way to guarantee the 
performance of his contracts. 

We are making use of the present de- 
pression in farm prices and conditions 
and the talk of farm relief as a back- 
ground for our work among the farm- 
ers. We are arguing that the premiums 
on adequate amounts of life insurance 
are comparatively small when measured 
with other necessary expenditures; and 
that the only real farm relief that will 
be valuable to any farmer’s widow when 


(Continued on page 111) 
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230 Park Avenue 


—as to Mr. Keffer 


My good friend, R. H. Keffer, gets a real kick out of 
telling certain stories. Among others he relates how 
one of his brokers spent thirty-five minutes in confer- 
ence with me and then went out and made thirteen sales 
totaling $840,000 in forty days—many times exceeding 
his previous production. Keffer insists that in this and 
other cases my sales system together with the little book, 
“Tt’s All So Easy When You Know How!” did the trick 
perfectly. 


Now I have the opportunity to say a few compli- 
mentary words about R. H. Keffer and his general 
agency for the Aitna Life at 100 William Street. He is 
just about the finest and most obliging fellow in the 
world. He knows the problems of producers from his 
own long selling experience. He has the machinery to 
handle their cases quickly; brokers go away satisfied— 
and come back often. The standing of his agency, now 
moving up to third place in volume in New York City, 
tell its own story. 


And if you have any doubt about my praise of 
Keffer and his smart staff, give him your next case—as 
a sporting proposition if for no other reason. 


Charles P. Rogge 
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CLIMBING TO SUCCESS 
WITH YOUR PROSPECT 








First Policy $1,000, 
Followed by Others 











By CURTIS P. BOWMAN, 
Life Insurance Co. of Va., 
Staunton, Va. 

An interesting case of mine was built 
up from $1,000 to $40,000 over a period 
of years. 

In 1911 I wrote $1,000 Twenty Pay life 
for my man whom I shall call Mr. John- 


son, then assistant manager of a cement 


In 1913 he took $2,000 addi- 
In 1914 his ste- 


company. 
tional Twenty Pay life. 





CURTIS P. BOWMAN 


nographer was written by me for $1,000 


fifteen year endowment. She later be- 
» came his wife and the premiums on that 
p Policy were subsequently paid by him. 
Then in 1919 I wrote him an additional 
$6,000 Ten Pay life, and in 1921 an ad- 
) ditional $6,000 Ten Pay life, and in 1923 an 
additional $12,000 20 Year Endowment. In 
1925 another additional policy was writ- 
ten for him for $12,000 20 Year Endow- 
Ment, making his total insurance, includ- 
ing his wife’s policy, $40,000, with annual 
Premiums aggregating $1,391.27. 
P € was married about 1915 and was 
os manager of his company’s local 
fal” which position he has held success- 
pe y up to the present time. I was in- 
troduced to him when the first policy 
pe Written by his boss, whom he later 
ucceeded, and it was through his man- 
ager's good offices that I was enabled to 








boa the initial policy. I also wrote con- 
lderable insurance for his predecessor. 
Small Golf Policy 


Led to Big Life Lines 








By FRANK D. CHINNOCK, 
Travelers, New York City 

oanon't turn up your nose at the small 

y—it may not result in immediate 


nancial ; - 
a independence, but it very often 
S to the big case. 


0 : 
me few years ago I was a member 











of 
tee foursome On one of our metropoli- 
urses. A very well-known cor- 


























Some actual stories of how policyholders, starting with modest sized policies, 
have been cultivated by agents until the insurance has grown to large amounts, 
have been gathered by The Gold Book. These stories are particularly interesting 
as they describe the first contact. 

The agents writing the articles early learned that in life insurance no saying 
is more heavily charged with truth than the old one, “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” In other words, keep in touch with your old policyholders and 
when they think of insurance they will think of you. 








of my call, which I think is always well 
to do. I was invited in and found that 
he carried very little life insurance— 
several small policies in several good 
companies. These policies he still car- 
ries. I was successful in rounding his 
insurance up to an amount which would 
give his wife and daughter an income of 
$100 per month for ten years. 


In 1914 the insurance was changed to 
extend the insurance income for fifteen 
years. Also, in 1914, I suggested insur- 
ance for his wife, and a policy was is- 
sued for her. 

In 1915 the income of $100 per month 
was extended for twenty years. In 1922 
the income for the first ten years was in- 
creased by $100 per month; then later 
on in 1923 and 1924 this income of $200 
per month was extended for twenty 
years. Now this policyholder carries in- 
surance arranged as follows: 


$5,000 for clean-up purposes; $300 per 





FRANK D. CHINNOCK 


poration attorney also happened to be a 


member of the same foursome. A ball 
sliced by him off the tee just grazed the 
head of a caddy. We were very much 
disturbed but happy in the thought that 
a possible tragedy had been averted. 
Some few minutes afterward I men- 
tioned to this attorney that if there were 
not countless numbers of such accidents 
occurring every day there would be no 
market for Golfer’s Liability Insurance. 

It was a new thought for him and he 
promptly asked me to send him a policy 
—the premium amounted to $3.30 a year. 
I did not send him the policy. I brought 
it down to his office and delivered it per- 
sonally. I stressed several of the newer 
things in connection with insurance in . 
general and inquired if he had ever had 
a survey made of his life insurance hold- 
ings. The idea rather appealed to him 
and upon the completion of the analysis 
he purchased enough additional life in- 
surance to round out the plan. From 
time to time since then additional life in- 
surance has been placed upon his life. 
Several months ago a further application 
increased: his entire life insurance estate 
to an amount in excess of $500,000. The 
very substantial volume of premiums re- 
sulting was directly traceable to the sale 
of this small liability policy. 

The big case to the life insurance 
agent is always just around the corner 
and very frequently the small policyhold- 
er of today becomes the big ca8e of to- 
morrow. 





G. L. DYER 


month for fifteen years when the daugh- 
ter will be 25. From then on the wife 
is to have an income of $200 per month 
for life, with return of unpaid deposit 
with interest to the daughter. The 
daughter is to have an income of $100 
per month for life. 

Also, I have sold this insured a sub- 
stantial business policy. 

This has always been an interesting 
case to me because in the beginning it 
was started by “cold canvass.” The in- 
sured has been successful, and as his in- 
come increased he increased his insur- 
ance, thereby increasing the monthly 
payments and the number of monthly 
payments. Also, he has protected his 
business by corporation insurance. He 
is so well pleased with his insurance pro- 
gram that he is continually telling others 
how he has made life insurance a part 
of his life financial plans, consequently 
I have gotten a great deal of business, 
through him, from his friends. He is 





Wide Range of Cover 
From Cold Canvass Start 











By GEORGE L. DYER, 


Columbian National, St. Louis 


Briefly, here is an outline of a case 
which comes to my mind. In 1912 I 
called upon a prospect whose name I had 
gotten from a newspaper article. I gave 
his secretary my card and the purpose 


now considering increasing the income to 
his wife and daughter, and also taking 
on some insurance for bequest purposes. 











Once a Drug Clerk Not 
Always a Drug Clerk 











By W. J. OLIVER, 
Franklin Life, Holland, Mich. 


Twenty-five years ago I called on a 
young man working in a drug store get- 
ting five dollars a week. “It is not what 
you make, but what you save;” I said to 
him. “If you want to get the confidence 
of the business men and bankers a life 
insurance policy will be a great help.” 
A keen young fellow, he took a $1,000 
policy. Three years later he married, 
and I wrote him $2,000 and later another 
thousand. He told me that he had an 
opportunity to buy an interest in the 
store. I told him that the men who 
signed his note should be protected and 
wrote a term policy for $2,000. He made 
good and I wrote him for a five; two 
years later for a ten. He sold the busi- 
ness and became a manufacturer. Then 
I wrote a policy for business protection 
amounting to $20,000. Later, I wrote 
another for ten more and the last policy 
written was $50,000 covering business in- 
surance. The premium on the first busi- 
ness policy was $20.80 and the last pre- 
mium was for $2,000.80. 

I have another case written on the life 
of a business man beginning with a $3,000 
policy and today this man has $250,000 
with me. 





A Professional Man’s 
Insurance Needs Met 











By C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 
Provident Mutual, Cincinnati 


_ In 1917 I called upon a young man 
just entering upon his professignal ca- 
reer, and sold him his first policy with 
our company for $1,000. At that time 
he had in force a 20 payment life policy 
for $1,500 with another company taken 
out when in college to cover some in- 
debtedness. 

About a year later I called upon this 
man suggesting the idea of income and 
he added a small amount to produce a 
small income at that time. 

The following year another policy was 
issued to increase the amount and the 
duration of the income. 

In 1920 he had his first fling at some 
wildcat stocks which convinced him that 

(Continued on page 111) 
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The SUREST WAY to SAVE 


Life insurance is not insurance against 
death, but insurance against financial loss 
consequent upon the death of the person 
insured. It is clear that if there were 
never any monetary loss on the death 
of an individual there would never have 
been any life insurance as we know it 
today. 

This financial loss in general takes the 
form of loss of income arising from the 
working activities of the deceased. It 
was a very natural extension of the pure 
life insurance idea, therefore, to provide 
that when the earning power was lost, 
due to the infirmities of old age, the in- 
surance should be payable without wait- 
ing for the actual death of the insured. 


Notwithstanding this obvious function 
of Endowment insurance, at least where 
the Endowment matures at about the end 
of the period of active working life, 
among the curiosities of the life insur- 
ance business we find individuals lifting 
up their voices, now here, now there, 
in mild or sharp denunciation of the 
Endowment form of life insurance. 
Where the complainants condescend to 
offer reasons, we find two main objec- 
tions to the Endowment form: first, that 
Endowment insurance, by reason of the 
higher premiums, reduces the amount of 
insurance that a given premium will se- 
cure from an already usually insufficient 
amount to a still more meager figure; 
and, second, that as a means of saving 
the Endowment insurance is less profit- 
able to the investor than other available 
plans of accumulation. Although it is not 
the primary object of this article to dis- 
cuss objections to Endowments, but rath- 
er to draw attention to the exceptional 
advantages which Endowments in certain 
cases offer for a definite plan of system- 
atic savings, it will be interesting to note, 
as we proceed, to what extent the two 
objections outlined are valid in the case 
of the Endowment form under discussion, 

namely, the Endowment at age 60 or age 

65, maturing as an Endowment approxi- 


mately at the end of the working period 
of life. 


A Concrete Illustration 

A concrete illustration will, perhaps, 
help to make the discussion clearer. We 
may suppose a man 30 years old is tak- 
ig out $50,000 of insurance for which, 
in the case of the company whose pre- 
mum rates are used for the illustration, 
the premium would be $1,040 per annum. 
Ve may assume also that the individual 
Plans to set aside an additional $500 per 
annum as savings to take care of his own 

and his wife’s old age. 
It is possible that some one might sug- 
gest that the entire annual funds should 
he invested in Ordinary life insurance, 
ut this is tantamount to claiming that no 
Provision should be made for old age 
other than that which may be derived 
Tom the cash surrender value of such 
as any, of the insurance as the in- 
tele may be in a position to drop upon 
i nt from active labor. The truth 
bie evers that very few of those who 
ra to Endowment insurance object 
diti cre being some savings fund in ad- 

1on to life insurance. 
in het $500 per annum were invested 
Pesan as the most suitable available 
#4 sy investment, it would be found 
ie Present time that very high grade 
Scan be bought to yield between 








It Is By Insurance; 


As Death Cannot 


Be Prevented By Insurance, Object of 
Policy is Not To Insure Against Death 


But Against Loss of Income; 


Real 


Significance and Value of Endowments 


By JAMES F 


Associate Actuary, 


414% and 5%. The phrase “bought to 
yield” is customary in these transactions, 
but what it really means is that the rate 
of interest in question will be yielded 
provided interest on the bond is punctu- 
ally paid during its currency, and the 
principal redeemed without delay upon 
maturity. Owing to the long periods 

















JAMES F. 


which many of the bonds have to run, 
even the most expert buyer cannot be 
sure that in every case there will be no 
failure in payment of principal or inter- 
est, and it is inevitable that, on the av- 
erage, the apparent yield of bonds will 
be reduced on account of such losses. 
If we assume, therefore, that 414% net 
clear interest will be earned on the sav- 
ings, we are probably assuming a more 
liberal earning power than is likely to 
materialize on the assumption that pres- 
ent day conditions as to prices of bonds 
are maintained. 

Assuming that the $500 per annum was 
invested at 414%, the accumulation at the 
end of thirty-five years would be $42,- 
582, while if we assume that dividends 
on the insurance were left to accumulate 
at interest for the whole of the thirty- 
five year period, on the basis of the com- 
pany’s present dividend scale this item 
would reach about $28,400. As there 
would be a cash surrender value of $26,- 





. LITTLE, 
The Prudential 


500, the total cash assets at age 65 would, 
therefore, be $97,482. 
Using Half His Savings in Transforming 
Insurance 

If we now assume that the individual 
instead of following this plan decides to 
use half of his annual savings to trans- 
form whole life insurance to Endowment 

















i 
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| 





LITTLE Eictenbush 
at 65, it happens at the premium rates 
of the particular company that the addi- 
tional $250 per annum would be just 
sufficient to turn the whole $50,000 into 
Endowment at 65. At age 65, therefore, 
the funds on hand would consist, first, 
of the accumulations of the remaining 
$250 per annum invested at 444%, total- 
ing $21,291, and, second, of the $50,000 
of matured Endowment insurance with 
accumulated dividends of $33,650, making 
a total in all of $104,941; so that from 
the savings point of view there is a gain 
of over $7,000, although it will be ob- 
served that the initial amount of life 
insurance was not reduced a penny. 
Alternatively, we may assume that the 
individual decides, in order to avoid the 
trouble of investing, to place his entire 
savings fund into Endowment insurance, 
buying as much insurance on the Endow- 
ment plan as the total annual layby of 
$1,540 would secure. This would provide 
just about $59,700 of Endowment at 65, 


and in this case the protection to the 
family, instead of being reduced in ac- 
cordance with the theory stated above, 
would actually be increased at the outset 
by almost 20%. Notwithstanding this 
large additional protection, at the end 
of the thirty-five year period the cash 
available, consisting of the amount of the 
matured policy, $59,700, with the dividend 
additions of $40,178, in all, $99,878, would 
be still nearly $2,500 more than under 
the whole life insurance plan with the 
$500 annual savings separately invested. 

It will be observed that on the ar- 
rangement just described there is a large 
additional protection to the family in the 
early years of the insurance, and yet 
upon attainment of age 65 there is still 
a larger cash fund available than on the 
alternative ordinary whole life sum sav- 
ings plan. The difference is, of course, 
accounted for largely by the fact that 
in the event of death during the later 
years prior to attainment of age 65, the 
Ordinary life insurance and savings plan 
will provide a larger total fund payable 
to the family than under the other ar- 
rangement. 

In the general case it is probably in 
the early years after the insurance is 
effected that the need for the maximum 
amount of family protection is greatest 
and where this is the case the buying 
of long term Endowment insurance gives 
the greater protection at the period 
where it 1S most necessary, and merely 
Sacrifices increased protection at the 
point where it can best be dispensed 
with, while at the same time there is no 
sacrifice whatever of the fund available 
for the old age of the individual and his 
wife and for the maintenance of any 
members of the family who may still be 
dependent upon him. 

Endowments Are Not Taken At Ex- 

‘ pense of Buyer’s Family 
The outline given above will serve to 
show how absurd may be the contention 
in some cases that Endowment insur- 
ance is taken at the expense of the buy- 
er’s family. However, theorists may ar- 
gue, in practice a man and wife would 
generally agree that provision for old 
age is desirable and, indeed, from the 
wife’s point of view it is more necessary 
that provision should be available for her 
old age than for the possibility of being 
left a widow when young and still able, 
if need be, to enter upon some occupa- 
tion for a livelihood. The pressing ne- 
cessity for protection in both directions 
is realized generally and results in the 
situation that in addition to providing 
for the eventuality of early death men 
will set aside a savings fund to make 
on for retirement from active la- 
Or. 

With the fact accepted that a savings 
fund of some kind is to be established, 
it is clear that the claim of combining 
an Endowment with insurance as a 
means of saving should not be lightly 
dismissed as unsatisfactory. The figures 
already given show that the fund so 
provided may very easily be consider- 
ably in excess of the accumulation of 
savings by means of conservative invest- 
ments. Speculative investments are not 
here considered for the simple reason 
that there cannot be any justification 
for speculation with funds that have so 
necessary a purpose in front of them as 
provision for the later years of life. 
Where there is still some margin avail- 
able more speculative investments can 
be justified. 

Different From Any Other Form of 

Investment 

When we compare the situation under 
the Endowment plan with that arising 
under an ordinary investment program, 
we are met immediately with the fact that 
under the Endowment plan a definite 
program can be set up once and for all, 
so far as the annual amount to be in- 
vested is concerned, and if this annual 
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amount should be increased later, further 
investment in Endowment insurance 
again solves the problem for the addi- 
tional amount throughout the whole in- 
renee period of saving. This is radical- 

different from any other form of in- 
» scm under any of which periodical 
reinvestinents need to be made. Just at 
this point we meet with the first difficulty 
of the ordinary investment savings pro- 
gram, as when a bond matures and the 
principal becomes available, there is a 
strong temptation to divert all or part 
of it to some other end. 

A second highly important difference 
lies in the fact that the Endowment 
premium is required to be paid each year 
and that the omission of an occasional 
premium is not feasible without consider- 
able trouble and rearrangement. Under 
the ordinary savings plan, however, using 
the annual savings budget in some par- 
ticular year to buy an automobile in- 
stead of a bond does not involve any 
special rearrangement of the rest of the 
program—a situation that greatly in- 
creases the tendency to divert the in- 
tended investment into an expenditure. 
The likelihood of payment of the insur- 
ance premium is so much greater than 
the likelihood of making an intended in- 
vestment, that in quite a number of in- 
stances where a large fund has been 
sought—such as a college class donation 
or a building fund—arrangements have 
been made to secure subscriptions upon 
an insurance premium paying plan rath- 
er than in the ordinary way, because 
of the very great increase in the pro- 
portion of payments that are in practice 
made where a notice of premium due 
is sent to a subscriber rather than an 
intimation that his next instalment of 
subscription would be welcome. 


Carrying Out Original Plans of Buyer 


Because of the psychological situation, 
therefore, a program of savings upon an 
Endowment basis is infinitely more likely 
to culminate as originally planned than 
any program of investments from time 
to time as funds become available. 

Perhaps an even more important ad- 
vantage of the Endowment savings plan 
is the elimination of the possibility of 
loss of all or a part of the investment 
through the failure of one or more of the 
securities selected. The Endowment in- 


surance is a charge against the entire 
funds of the life insurance company, and 
under modern condition with the super- 
vision provided by the various states, 
any one of the larger insurance compa- 
nies may be depended upon absolutely 
to be able to pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar of all its undertakings. 

On the other hand, the average indi- 
vidual is not fitted to tell whether a giv- 
en bond has adequate physical security 
behind it and is properly drawn up so 
as to be what it appears to be, a first 
charge upon the assets of the corpora- 
tion issuing the bond. Any one who is 
familiar with the very careful survey and 
examination made by life insurance com- 
panies, not only of the bond issuing com- 
pany’s earning power, the nature of its 
business and the prospects of its paying 
its obligation punctually and in full, but 
of the technical legal drafting of the 
instrument upon which the bond relies 
for its security, will realize how very 
much the individual bond buyer has to 
take upon trust. 

Experts Who Know How to Get Best 
Investment Returns 

The truth is that the large life insur- 
ance company, with its staff of bond ex- 
perts, can invest with more safety in a 
given class of bonds than can the ordi- 
nary individual; and at the same time, 
as large buyers, can always secure a 
slightly better price. While for the in- 
vestment part of the premium; viz: the 
excess of the Endowment premium over 
the life premium, there is a charge for 
expenses, it is quite small owing to the 
fact that for the majority of items the 
running expenses are the same for an 
Endowment as for an Ordinary life pol- 
icy. The policyholders, therefore, at 
least in a participating company, really 
secures the rate of interest earned by 
his company, which is a slightly better 
rate than he could obtain himself in the 
same securities, while he is freed from 
all care and responsibility in the mat- 
ter, and enjoys an enhanced degree of 
safety for his investments. 

To the individual to whom security, 
definiteness and certainty of a savings 
program are of paramount importance, 
the inclusion of the savings with the in- 
surance program in a long term Endow- 
ment offers unquestionably the most 
and — solution of his problem. 








Why ‘Ave Cc. Crowder & Son’s 


Mail Attracts 


In this column appears a cut of a 
sticker which goes on the back of every 
envelope leaving the Prudential agency 
of Arthur C. Crowder & Son, Birming- 
ham, Ala. As a result it is familiar to 
people over a large section of Alabama 
and Mississippi. The Crowder agency has 


more than $35,000,000 on its books, while 
seventy men are under contract as 
agents. 

Arthur C. Crowder, Sr., and Arthur C-. 
Crowder, Jr., constitute the firm. Arthur 
C. Crowder, Sr., was educated at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn, 
Ala. He is president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, past president of the 


Attention 


Birmingham Real Estate Board, and past 
president of the Civitan Club. 

For two terms, from 1908 to 1916, he 
was mayor of Jackson, Miss. He belongs 
to half a dozen fraternities and lodges. 
For twenty-seven years he has been a 
manager of The Prudential for Northern 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

Arthur C. Crowder, Jr., was educated 
at the University of Alabama and the 
University of Pittsburgh, where he went 
through the school of insurance. He is 
a director of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and is a director of the 
Civitan Club. He became associate man- 
ager with his father in 1927 after having 
worked at the Home Office. He had also 
solicited insurance for two and a half 
years. 

The idea of the sticker.was originated 
by Arthur C. Crowder, Sr. He has been 
using this sticker on the back of his en- 
velopes many years. Before the son be- 
came a member of the agency the 
father’s picture alone appeared on the 
sticker; then a new one was made show- 
ing both. 





TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 


Thirty telephone interviews assisted 
Guy Withers, Washington, D. C., greatly 
in securing 2214 applications which he 
turned in as the result of his work on 
the Equitable’s 70th birthday, July 26. 
Mr. Withers made 71 interviews during 
the month of july. 
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By SAMUEL MILLIGAN, 
Third Vice President, 
Metropolitan Life 


The words “Underwriting” and “Un- 
derwriter” are so frequently used in 
commercial life that definitions for these 
terms would depend upon what branch 
of industry the definer was most fa- 
miliar with. 

When used exclusively in connection 
with life insurance, a field man’s defi- 
nition would likely put most emphasis 
on the duties of the agent in the pro- 
curement of business, while that of a 
Home Office man would accentuate the 
functions of the Home Office in the con- 
sideration of the application. Such defi- 
nitions, however, would be incomplete 
and not conducive to a proper under- 
standing of the subject. Underwriting 
really is the means by which the liabili- 
insurance company are 
selected and in making this selection the 
work of all agents, medical examiners, 
investigators and Home Office approv- 
ers, plays an important part and proper 
selection cannot be procured if any one 
of these individuals fails to function cor- 
rectly. 

While the importance of the proper 
selection of assets cannot be over-esti- 
mated, we must remember that the se- 
lection is restricted by law to classes 
of securities of a non-speculative char- 
acter and that’ these investments run 
for a definite term of years and are 
secured by tangible physical properties, 
the values of which are known or can 
be estimated. In addition, the value of 


the security will be in excess of the 
mortgage or bond issue. 


Can’t Legally Define Class Definitions 


_In the selection of the liabilities, that 
is the selection of the risks for life in- 
surance, we have an entirely different 
set of conditions. It is impossible to 


make any legal definitions of classes of 
tisk, The 


iuman being subject to all the 
ills of the flesh to which we are heir; 
to all the whims of fancy and unrest 
that can make a good risk today a poor 
tisk tomorrow. Besides, it is much more 
difficult to determine the value and con- 


dition Of a person than of a property; 
and, immediately a policy is placed, the 
company becomes liable for the payment 
ot an amount which, on the cheaper 
plans, runs as high as 100 times the 
Premium, 
mutters riting, therefore, is one of the 
Map important functions in the conduct 
the business of life insurance. The 


ean which it is conducted, as 
ded by the mortality profit experi- 
aaa controls in a major way the 
aa " of the company in the matter 
ld. Cost of insurance and the surplus 
oh additional security against un- 
tors oy happenings of the future. Er- 
or nderwriting practices may det- 
pany rs y effect the history of the com- 
a oy many years to come as they 
Pl an accumulative nature difficult 
medige ag and bearing fruit not im- 
the ely but in the future, long after 
Original decision is rendered. 


thotderwriting tules are formulated by 
actuary. On a given table of mor- 


tality, whether standard or sub-standard, 
experience shows what occupations, what 
standard of physical fitness, what man- 
ner of living, what kind of build, etc., 
can be safely insured within the limits 
of mortality required and mature judge- 
ment dictates the proper relationship 
between income and premium outlay as 
well as the legitimacy of the beneficiary 
interest and purpose of the insurance. 
Part Played By Field Men 

It is my observation that on the whole 
field men do not have a proper realiza- 
tion of the important part they should 
play in the underwriting of the business 
of their company. Many seem to feel 
that their only function is that of pre- 
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senting applications and that the rules 
promulgated by the Home Office need 
not be taken too seriously as they can 
be readily set aside in an individual case. 
Questions in the application are incom- 
pletely answered and unless specifically 
asked for, pertinent information, either 
in reference to the insurability of the 
risk or the program of insurance pro- 
posed, is not furnished. No picture could 
be more incorrect in properly defining 
the duties and responsibilities of an 
agent. 


Before submitting any definite insur- 
ance proposal, the agent should satisfy 
himself that the prospect is a desirable 
one to submit to his company. He should 
then, from his knowledge of the risk, 
records at his office and thorough obser- 
vation as to the height and weight, de- 
formaties, occupation, duties, etc., deter- 
mine whether the risk, in his opinion, is 
standard or sub-standard and so be in a 
position to canvass on the plan and 
at the premium rate at which he hon- 
estly believes his company will write the 
business; the published rules and regu- 
lations of his company are to help in 
solving this problem. There must be a 
legitimate insurance need for the cover- 
age proposed and such need should be 
adequately, but not extravagantly, pro- 
tected by the proper plan of insurance. 


The Larger Cases 


It may be contended that the fore- 
going paragraph is too elementary to be 





Underwriting 


of any great interest to any one but the 
newer agents, but when all is said and 
done the principles underlying sound un- 
derwriting are all elementary and much 
of the poor experience incurred by the 
companies in recent years under large 
policies can be accounted for by viola- 
tion of one or more of the elementary 
principles enumerated above. 

In the writing of the larger cases, 
the eligibility of the applicant from a 
moral and financial standpoint, the pur- 
pose for which the insurance is desired 
and the adequacy or reasonableness of 
the amount involved when proper con- 
sideration is given to the amount pre- 
viously carried, are matters about which 
the Home Office must have full and 
satisfactory information before it is jus- 
tified in writing the insurance. The pay- 
ment of large claims arising from early 
death on suspiciously speculative cases 
is not only bad from a financial stand- 
point, but it is very poor advertising for 
our business. I am convinced that by 
proper co-operation between the Field 
and the Home Office and between the 
various Home Offices, the matter can 
be controlled if the proper rules are 
established and a greater degree of com- 
mon sense used in the underwriting of 
the business. 

The agent submitting business to his 
company, especially large business, will 
receive quicker action and more satis- 
factory service if he makes it a practice 
to furnish the company with all the par- 
ticulars known to him about the risk 
and all the pertinent information in ref- 
erence to habits, finances, etc., which he 
is able to procure. Successful agents 
have found it pays to give full infor- 
mation to the Home Office and the fol- 
lowing points should not be overlooked. 


A Universal Requirement 


Because the insurance is for business 
purposes with the premium to be paid 
by the concern, is no reason to assume 
that the amount of insurance is only 
limited by the premiums which can be 
collected. The extent of the financial 
loss which the firm will suffer by the 
death of the applicant must be estimated, 
taking into account the position, age and 
salary of the individual and the financial 
condition of the firm. In this latter con- 
nection, failure to insist upon a recent 
financial statement of the firm has oc- 
casioned some of the severest losses ex- 
perienced in this class of business. The 
requirement of a recent financial state- 
ment when large business insurance is 
being written should be a universal re- 
quirement. 

It is not the amount of insurance that 
an individual has or contemplates in a 
particular company which matters, it is 
the total amount of insurance that the 
individual carries in all companies plus 
the total amount of insurance that he 
is at present applying for and it is most 
foolish to pass applications for large 
amounts without having complete infor- 
mation on the entire coverage past and 
proposed. If an agent is not the direct 
writer of the business, he should make 
it a practice to see that the applications 
forwarded through his office are com- 
plete in their information as to insur- 
ance now carried and that a statement 
of the total insurance now contemplated 
accompanies the application. 


Method of Arriving at Correct Amount 
of Insurance 


In considering applications for per- 


sonal insurance, the worth and income 
of the applicant are very important fac- 
tors and ones on which it is very diff- 
cult to procure satisfactory information. 
Any authentic data that the agent can 
present to the home office on finances 
will be of great assistance. 


Sound underwriting requires that the 
premium outlay for personal insurance 
shall not exceed a reasonable percentage 
of the applicant’s income, in deciding this 
question, proper allowance being made 
for the plan of insurance. A given per- 
centage of income applied to purchase 
endowment insurance may provide the 
applicant with inadequate protection in 
the event of early death, while the same 
percentage of income applied to the pur- 
chase of term insurance may result in 
over insurance. A method of arriving at 
the amount of insurance is, therefore. to 
take the amount of premium outlay that 
the income nermits and determine the 
amount of insurance such outlay will 
purchase on the whole life plan. If the 
applicant purchases this amount of en- 
dowment insurance he will pay a creater 
percentage of his income than would ap- 
pear to be justified but this only means 
that he is using insurance not only for 
protection but for investment. On the 
other hand. if the insurance is taken on 
the term plan, the premium outlay will 
be less than the percentage of ineome 
permitted but this is desirable and an 
effective means of eliminatine snecula- 
tion. For incomes over $5,000 the 
amount of personal insurance should not 
exceed the amount of whole life insur- 
ance which the individual can purchase 
with 20% to 25% of his income and in 
no case should exceed ten times the in- 
come. The need for care and good iudg- 
ment in the underwriting of life insur- 
ance applies with equal or greater force 
to the underwritine of the Double In- 
demnity and Disability Benefits. 


An individual enabled to afford ade- 
quate life protection is well advised to 
purchase Double Indemnity and by so 
doing be fully nrotected if death occurs 
by accident. There seems little neces- 
sity, however. for this additional bene- 
fit on a life already completely protected 
by life insurance. 

The purpose of the Disability Benefit 
is to protect the life insurance for the 
benefit of the named beneficiaries. The 
waiver of premium nayment keeps the 
policv in force and the payment of the 
annuity obviates the necessity for hor- 
rowing. The purnose of the benefit does 
not require large Disability Annuitv cov- 
erage and there is a growing conviction 
that the combined Accident, Health and 
Disahilitv Annuity coverage on any one 
life shonld not exceed two-thirds of the 
earned income nor, in any case. aggre- 
gate more than one thousand dollars a 
month. " 


Some Under-Insured Classes 


There is a thrill to writing a large pol- 
icy and T supnose a great deal of satis- 
faction derived from the attendant pub- 
licity but as if happens very seldom in 
the career of the average agent, the im- 
portance of the subject can be exagger- 
ated. The maximum pnercentage of life 
insurance is. and will continue to he, 
written as personal protection on the 
lives of wage earners. An agent would 
be well advised more assiduously and 
earnestly to canvass professional men, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Service Service Service 


The remarkable record of this agency is due to the service 
offered full time agents and general brokers. 


UY! Time!!! 
The greatest asset of life insurance producers is time. The 


saving of days, hours and even minutes, spells success in 
many insurance men’s experiences. 


To save the agent’s and broker’s time, we have inaugu- 
rated a 


48-Hour Service 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. It is the big idea 
of this agency to extend this service, on the endorsement of 
those who have been benefited under its operation. 
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LOANS and LAPSES 


There is no doubt thai policy loans are 
a fruitful cause of lapse. 

In one large company two-thirds of the 
policy loans “repaid” are repaid by can- 
cellation of the pc’ vy and not in cash or 
by settlement of a death claim or matur- 
ing endowment, and this is probably true 
to about the same extent in other com- 
panies. 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs 
and one which has, in fact, led to the 
advocacy by a prominent newspaper pro- 
prietor of the practical elimination of 
policy loans from life insurance policies. 
If that drastic cure were practicable it 
would, | think, be quite a welcome one 
to the life insurance companies notwith- 
standing the fact that it would eliminate 
an important and profitable avenue of 
investment. From the company’s point 
of view policy loans are both an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage. 

Viewed solely from the investment 
standpoint no investment could be more 
secure. The amount of the loan is se- 


JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 


tured against a reserve liability which is 
aitomatically cancelled if the loan is not 
Tepaid, The security is, therefore, 100% 
While the yield is as high as on any 
other investment of the company and 
higher th in the average. 


The Destructive Feature 
On the other hand, a policy loan al- 
"ays tends to destroy the carrying out 
ot the original purpose of the insurance 
thtough the unlikelihood of repayment 
saree, £eatly increased probability of 
mender or lapse due to misuse and 
Sunderstanding of the policy loan 
ange From this standpoint policy 
Re os bad business for the compa- 
ss cut aneneen no immediate or 
we nancial loss is involved there is 
re: nacasurable loss in the intangible 
Bode less important matter of 
the as =< in the general effect on 
3 sida e of the public towards the 
surance business. 
', therefore, probably true as we 


hay , 
‘Ve stated that the companies would be 


If Policyholders Will Eliminate Fal- 
lacious Reasoning Guiding Them To 
Surrender They Would Hang On To 


Their Insurance; 


Figuring True Cost of Policy; 


Often Wrong in 
Loan 


Privilege Is Intended Entirely For 
Temporary Convenience Only 


By JOSEPH B. MACLEAN, 
Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life 


very glad if it were practicable, to elimi- 
nate policy loans entirely. It is, how- 
ever, not practicable. The insurance 
laws of most states require the compa- 
nies to make loans to policyholders on 
the security of the surrender value and 
such a clause is a standard provision for 
all policies issued or delivered in nearly 
all states. Quite apart from the require- 
ments of the law, however, the level pre- 
mium system of insurance as used by all 
regular companies involves the accumu- 
lation of “reserves” which in effect are 
the property of the insured and which 
they can withdraw on demand. Refusal 
to loan on this security would merely 


cause a large increase in cash surren- 
ders. That is, in fact, the reason why 
the policy loan provision was found to 
be a necessity. 

In addition to being a necessity the 
policy loan clause is, when properly 
used and understood, a valuable one to 
the policyholder. It enables him to ob- 
tain at once a definite known sum of 
money with the minimum of trouble and 
formality and with complete privacy. 
The policyholder’s equity in a policy is 
virtually identical with cash in the bank. 
The accumulation is at a known rate 
ascertainable in advance and_ the 
amounts in successive years are stated 
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in the policy. No question arises or can 
arise as to his ability to carry the loan 
or to repay it and the transaction may 
therefore be reduced almost to the sim- 
plicity of the withdrawal of a bank de- 
posit with no necessity for business ref- 
erences or guarantors. It is true that 
the title may not be in the insured 
alone, but under most policies at present 
being issued all rights including the right 
to cash and loan values are, unless other- 
wise requested, reserved to the insured 
alone by the terms of the contract. 
Thus, the effecting of a loan is made 
very easy and there is no question that 
this in itself will greatly increase the 
number of loans made. 


Loan Privilege Not Properly Used or 
Understood 

The qualifications stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, namely “When prop- 
erly used and understood” are important 
because in the great majority of cases 
the loan privilege is neither properly 
used nor properly understood. The com- 
mon misuse lies in the absence of any 
definite intention or arrangement for re- 
payment. The common misuse lies in 
the absence of any definite intention 
or arrangement for repayment. The 
common misunderstanding lies in the 
mistaken idea that a policy loan de- 
creases the amount of insurance while 
at the same time increasing its cost. 

It may, I think, be said that in prac- 
tically every other form of loan there is 
a definite obligation to repay and a defi- 
nite time—and usually a short time— 
within which or at the end of which re- 
payment must be made. This is nomi- 
nally so in the case of policy loans 
where the loan note usually calls for re- 
payment at the next policy anniversary, 
but as the loan note may be renewed 
automatically without any further for- 
malities than payment of interest and 
premium the effect is that the term of 
the loan is indefinite. Consequently, the 
necessity of providing for repayment is 
absent; and, while it may be that there 
is often the intention at the time the 
loan is made to repay the loan as soon 
as possible, there is more frequently no 
thought of any definite provision for re- 
payment. The longer repayment is de- 
layed the less likely is it to be made. 

Some companies endeavor to secure 
repayment of policy loans by various 
measures such as the use of special no- 
tices calling attention to the effect of 
the loan in reducing the sum payable 
under the policy but these measures are 
probably of little practical effect. The 
natural result of the absence of any ne- 
cessity to arrange for repayment is that 
instead of being used as a temporary ac- 
commodation to provide for some urgent 
need and with the definite idea of early 
repayment, the great majority of policy 
loans remain outstanding until the pol- 
icy terminates by death or maturity, or, 
more frequently, by lapse. This form 
of misuse of the policy loan provision is 
thus responsible for a large amount of 
lapsing and a correct attitude in regard 
to the repayment of such loans would 
therefore result in a substantial reduc- 
tion of lapses. 


Can’t Force Repayments ” 

It does not seem that any definite 
coercive measures leading to repayment 
of policy loans are possible, but un- 
doubtedly something can be done by the 
companies in bringing emphatically to 
the policyholder’s attention the desir- 
ability of regarding the loan as definitely 
repayable and consequently of making 
some arrangement for repayment at as 
early a date as possible. 

The second feature which causes lapse 
to follow on loan is even more trouble- 
some. It is the prevalent fallacy that 
a loan reduces the amount of insurance 
and increases its cost, an idea which be- 
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comes stronger the longer the loan re- 
mains unpaid. If this idea is correct 
then there should, of course, be no such 
thing as a policy loan. Every policy 
loan would merely be an unnecessary 
preliminary to a cash surrender. Since 
a life insurance policy having a definite 
cash value is clearly an asset of finan- 
cial value upon which indebtedness may 
be secured, it would seem therefore, that 
on general principles alone the conclu- 
sion just made must be in some way 
fallacious. 

Nothing To Do With One Another 

The fallacy lies in connecting two 
things which are absolutely unrelated 
and which have nothing to do with one 
another. It is easy to see in the first 
place that the fact of borrowing money 
from the insurance company places the 
policyholder in no different position 
finaycially than if the loan were made 
at the bank on the same security or, in 
fact, on any other security or from a 
friend on personal security. 

Let us suppose that John Doe and 
Richard Roe each have a policy for 
$10,000 at a premium of $350 and having 
a cash value of $1,000. Mr. Doe bor- 
rows $1,000 on his policy from the in- 
surance company, paying 6% interest. 
Mr. Roe borrows $1,000 from a friend on 
his personal note at 6% which makes 
no reference to the fact that he has his 
life insured for $10,000. Both have now 
incurred a total outlay of $410 and for 
exactly the same purposes. Mr. Roe 
will probably repay his loan in a few 
weeks or months in accordance with its 
terms and forget the transaction. Mr. 
Doe may do the same thing, but may 
never repay the loan because no one 
will urge him to do so or because he 
need not do so. 


The point is that while the loans are 
outstanding both are in exactly the same 
position. If the loans should remain un- 
paid until death the position is likewise 
exactly the same in each case. The in- 
surance company will pay Mr. Doe’s ex- 
ecutors $10,000 less the indebtedness of 
$1,000. It will pay Mr. Roe’s executors 
the full amount and the executors will 
pay $1,000 to the holder of the note. No 
one will go to Mr. Roe and tell him 
that he is paying $410 a year for $9,000 
of insurance. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that a life insurance agent will go 
to Mr. Doe and tell him so and in fact 
believe it himself. But, if it is true in 
Mr. Doe’s case, then it must be equally 
true in Mr. Roe’s case, and if that is 
admitted we find ourselves faced by the 
obviously absurd conclusion that when 
any person who carries insurance on his 
life incurs any indebtedness or makes a 
loan of any sort he should surrender his 
life insurance and begin again with a 
new policy whether the loan is a policy 
loan or not and whether or not he in- 
tends to repay it later. 


Cost of Policy Is More Than the 


Premium 


Let us look at the matter from another 
angle. Suppose that Mr. Doe has $5,000 
of 6% bonds and a life insurance policy 
with a cash value of $3,000. His total 
assets are therefore $8,000 and the cash 
income derived therefrom is $300. If, 
now, he borrows $1,000 on his policy at 
6%, how is the position changed? If 
the.amount borrowed is invested at 6% 
there is clearly no change whatever. Let 
us suppose that the money is spent. The 
assets are now reduced to $7,000 and the 
income to $240 after paying interest on 
the loan. If, instead of borrowing, Mr. 
Doe had sold one of his bonds and spent 
the proceeds, the result would have been 
exactly the same. His assets would have 
been reduced to $7,000 and his income 
from these assets to $240, while at death 
his estate would in each case be less by 
$1,000. 

Going a step farther, suppose that 
having borrowed on the policy he now 
accepts advice to lapse the policy for 
its net cash value of $2,000. His assets 
are then the same as before, ndmely 
$7,000, being $5,000 bonds and $2,000 
cash, and, (assuming the cash to be in- 
vested at 6%) his income will now be 


$420. The amount by which his income 
has increased; namely the difference be- 
tween $420 and $240, or $180, is simply 
the amount which he no longer pays for 
insurance, namely, interest on the cash 
value of $3,000. 


This brings out clearly the important 
fact that part of the cost of a life in- 
surance policy is represented by interest 
on the cash value not directly paid to 
the policyholder and that we cannot 
therefore speak of the premium alone as 
the “cost of the policy.” This is not 
mere theorizing because any intelligent 
person must admit that if we grant, as 
we do, that the cash value is the in- 
sured’s own money which he can take 
at any time, then interest thereon earned 
by the company is just as much a pay- 
ment by the insured as if he first re- 
ceived it and then paid it back to the 
company. In the same way it is clear 
that the true amount of insurance at 
any time is not the face amount but the 
excess of the face amount over the cash 
value (or reserve) which is all that the 
company has to find in event of death. 
The matter is thus not so simple as the 
usual argument supposes, and it is the 
failure to recognize this fact that is the 
cost of so much fallacious reasoning 
leading to surrender. 


The Real Cost 


The true cost of the policy (leaving 
dividends out of account) is, in fact, the 
premium plus the interest on the cash 
value and less the increase in the cash 
value and it can be shown that the cost 
calculated in this way, (and which will 
be different every year), is, as it must 
be, the same thing as the one year term 
insurance premium at the insured’s at- 
tained age for insurance of the face 
amount less the cash value. This holds 
good for every kind of policy and proves 
that everyone of the same attained age 
actually pays at the same rate for the 
current net protection. Consequently, 
no advantage in regard to the actual 
cost of insurance can ever be gained by 
surrendering one policy and taking an- 
other. In fact, because of practical con- 


siderations of expense and the incidence 
of dividend scales, the result of doing so 
is almost certain to be a loss. To add 
an entirely extraneous consideration; 
namely, interest on a policy loan to the 
premium and call the result the “cost” 
of the policy is, therefore, absolutely 
wrong as it is also to consider that the 
amount of “insurance” is the face 
amount of the policy. Thus, the usual 
argument for surrender because of a 
policy loan, which involves both of these 
errors, is based on totally unsound 
premises. 


We have thus looked at the matter 
both from the theoretical and the prac- 
tical standpoint. In both cases we are 
forced to the conclusion that the pol- 
icy loan can have no bearing on the 
cost of insurance, that it is an entirely 
independent transaction and that it can 
never in itself furnish a valid reason for 
surrendering. 

I am not so confident as to suppose 
that these arguments will settle the mat- 
ter once and for all. The matter is a 
technical and difficult one both for the 
policyholder and the agent, and it is 
certainly not made any less difficult for 
the agent to understand and to carry 
out properly in practice when it is 
clearly not to his interest to recom- 
mend against the surrender of a policy 
pledged for loan with the consequent 
loss of an opportunity of placing a new 
policy. Often there is no doubt that the 
agent is himself convinced that his ad- 
vice to surrender is good. 

I hope, however, that the foregoing ar- 
guments will help to convince some who 
may have had honest doubts on the mat- 
ter that a policy loan in itself does not 
justify surrender of the policy. To them 
and to all others the best advice is al- 
ways to regard the loan privilege as 
being intended entirely for temporary 
convenience. Always contemplate early 
repayment and never argue that insur- 
ance can be made cheaper by surrender. 

The policyholder who has had these 
principles well impressed upon him is 
not likely to lapse his policy because 
of a loan. 
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Put Your Problem 
Up To Us 


HE almost unlimited combinations of conditions where Life 

insurance comes in as a factor, the problems of business 
protection and the protection of estates, the element of invest- 
ment—all these manifold uses of Life Insurance are calling for 
more and more technical experience—familiarity with the legal 
and financial aspects of the problem as well as the purely 
mathematical and insurance side of it. 


We maintain at this office a service for the sole purpose 
of giving to Agents and Brokers at the time they need it the 
expert service in the selection of correct Life Insurance programs 
We will go with you to actually help 
you sell the program selected and we will do it promptly too— 
because a case may hang on a matter of minutes. 
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own organization without any cost. 
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Manager 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Phone: John 0385-6-7 
Donald Bokee, Agency Director 


60 John Street 


Sam Mishkin 
Field Supervisor 
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Porto Rico’s Star Agent 


Colonel W. R. Bennett is the leading 
writer of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga and he lives in Porto Rico, 
Probably there is no agent-in the worl 





COLONEL W. R. BENNETT 


who chooses his risks so carefully. For 
one thing he will not write any one 
who does not take trips at certain times 
to the United States. 

Colonel Bennett is in a splendid posi- 
tion to know who’s who in Porto Rico as 
he was United States Marshal for a nun- 
ber of years and was also chief of police. 


North Carolina Man 
Has 1200 Farmers 
Among Policyholders 








In Stanly County, North Carolina, is 
an insurance agent who has 1,700 pol- 
icyholders, 1,200 of whom are farmers. 
This is J. V. Barringer of the Charlotte 
agency of the Jefferson Standard. It is 
the remarkable record of a man who 
naturally spends a lot of time in the rv 
ral districts and has further contact with 
farmers by reason of the fact that many 
of them come to his office to discuss a 
great variety of matters. He was brought 
up on the farm of his grandfather, his 
own father having died when he was 
very young. Circumstances were such 
that he was not able to go through high 
school. 

For nineteen years he worked as agent 
and operator for the Southern Railway 
but not being satisfied in 1920 he start 
ed working for the Jefferson Standar 
on a part-time contract, paying for $22, 
000 of business that year. In July, 1% 
he resigned his position with the railway 
to take a full-time contract with the 
Jefferson Standard. During 1927 he pro- 
duced an application each day, and at the 
end of that year the records showed that 


he had paid for $467,700 of business 
During 1928 his business  exceedeé 
$500,000. 





Qualities in Salesmanship 


A study of the qualities that makes 
salesmen successful was made recently 
and in the order of their importance 


these four were the outstanding quar 
ties: 1—Business-like attitud: (avility 
to get in and get out) ; 2—tact: }—ability 
to present convincing argument and 4 


gratitude. 


Dr. W. W. Charters lists tlic follow 
ing personal traits as among t!:: most" 
be desired: forcefulness, self confidenct 
ambition, honesty, industry, ‘horoug 
ness, persistency and resiliency } 

The following business traits we" 
cited: business-like attitude, system de 
pendability, resourcefulness, analys's,° 
situations, adaptability, economy of time 


and effort. 
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By 
ny. L. CLAPE 


Ifa man is making a success of the 
surance business he should be deaf 
» siren calls outside the business. 

That is the opinion of Stanley H. Pur- 
ll of Reading,-Pa., one of the Aetna 
{e's best agents, and whose father, 
.E. Pursell, has been general agent 
i the company for years. 





listening to Pursell is drama as he 
lls how he left life insurance in 1921 
b go into a venture which looked as 
rising as shares in a big New York 
ity bank; how he built up a great 
— Bis organization in the new line of 
wsiness; how he suddenly found that he 
















a ad stepped in what was apparently a 

ly. For fiottomless pit; how, subdued and chas- 

~ ae ned, he returned to his father as a 

wii: roligal son and started from the bot- 

id posi- je" of the sales ladder again; and how, 

Rico as M™etting back his nerve quickly, he made 

‘a num- ood for the second time. 

f police. ’ : : : 
From his father Pursell inherited his 
idness for the insurance business. His 

l be of the outdoors was acquired when, 

ers tng his vacations from school, he 


pent long, active summer days either 
nthe farm, or in the mines near his 
pme town of Mauch Chunk, Pa., as a 
ig slate coal breaker, or in construc- 
on work shingling roofs as was his 
tipation one summer. It was the in- 
ght into human nature in the rough, 
quired in those early days, which gave 
im the perspective that he now has for 
it insurance selling. 


ders 


-olina, 18 
700 pol- 
farmers. 
Charlotte 
rd. Itis 
nan who 


n the ru- Success Came Quickly 


itact with lt was in the summer of 1911 that he 
hat many #@ale his first venture into selling. His 
discuss 2 M@ther had a general insurance business 
s brought J Mauch Chunk, with a population of not 
ather, his More than 3,000, and he represented the 
1 he was @Metna Life for accident and liability lines 
vere such Ml the Penn Mutual as life general 
ough high gent. Young Pursell tried his hand at 
Nvassing with the special $10 accident 
jas agent MMlCies offered by the Aetna at that 
- Railway HF" He was so interested that he 
he start prked evenings, Saturdays and Sun- 
Standard @#S: He found he had a natural ap- 
> for $22; de for the work, 
July, 1926 After being graduated from prep 
he railway Mol he entered the University of 
with the MiFsylvania in the fall of 1911. His 
27 he pro MM term ended, he concentrated on 
and at the MM insurance during the summer of 
rowed that HM. His first policy was for $500, a 
business tar Endowment, sold to a friend 
exceed #0 was a clerk in a tea store. His 
‘was for $5,000, a ten year term 
lract, and he sold this client an addi- 
»ship nal $5,000 on the same plan. 
hat makes f° St a thrill out of his third sale 
1. recently oo it was a $10,000 policy on a di- 
importance " of the Lehigh Valley railroad, 
tino quali a1 annual premium of $808. And to 
jo (avility — Sale all the more satisfying 
<3 -abilt ogg took extra $10,000 and $5,000 
its, and oe 
she looks back on this sale Pursell 
the follow € got more of a kick out of it 
‘io most MM" almost any other business transac- 
-onfidenct MM" “Side from his personal commis- 
horough of $1,000 it inspired him with the 


. dence that he could make a success 
rraits were ; Chosen field. Three weeks of sell- 
system, be the small town had netted him 
analysis of Be $35,000 in business. It had 
my of time Sold easily, 


me +; . 
“time he tried to get the mother 
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. H. POURSELL Had to 


MAKE Goop TWICE 


Reading, (Pa.,) Star of Aetna Life Lost 
His Hold on Large Insurance Clientele 
When He Went Into Another Business 
Where He First Made And Then Lost 
A Fortune; Won Clientele Back Again 


of one of his school friends to pay the 
premium on a policy her son wanted to 
buy. He was unsuecessful in this, but 
was unprepared with an answer when 
his friend’s mother requested $10,000 of 
protection on her own life. Pursell 
didn’t know whether the company would 
issue policies on women, but he took 
her check in payment of the first pre- 
mium and told her he would send it 
through with the application to the 
Home Office. 

When he returned to his father’s of- 
fice and told him about the: sale the 
senior Pursell realized far more than 
his son that a $10,000 policy on the life 
of a woman was a big case in those 





STANLEY H. PURSELL 


days. In the two months that summer 
Pursell had made more than $2,000 in 
commissions. 


Father and Son Go Into Partnership 

His first problem came when he had 
to decide whether to return that fall 
to college or continue his selling. He 
took the latter course. The business 
was too fascinating for him to leave; he 
also had visions of getting married 
within a year or two. 


The home office of the Penn Mutual 
had its eye on this young producer with 
the result that he received an offer in 
November, 1912, to take the general 
agency of the company at Indianapolis 
with supervision over four counties. 
When he consulted his father about this 
proposal the senior Pursell became so 
interested that he accompanied his son 
on a trip to Indiana to survey the field. 
In his father’s mind was the thought 
that he might buy out an old general 


agency and combine it with the agency 
which his son had been offered. The 
deal, however, never went through be- 
cause the Aetna Life called them both 
to its Home Office, proposing that father 
and son represent the company in the 
Reading territory as general agents for 
nineteen counties. The contract signed, 
the Pursell general insurance business 
at Mauch Chunk was disposed of and 
the family moved to Reading. 

It is interesting to note that the acci- 
dent and liability business which the 
elder Pursell had built up was sold to 
a young man named Roscoe H. Keffer, 
who, previous to his entrance into life 
insurance, had been a crude oil sales- 
man at $30 a week. Mr. Keffer, of 
course, is now well-known as a leading 
general agent. His offices are at 100 
William street, New York. 


Starting from Scratch in Reading 

Father and son were now in partner- 
ship as Reading general agents of the 
Aetna Life. The year was 1913. The 
territory and people were new to them. 
It meant considerable hustling if they 
were to make good. Young Pursell 
started systematically to call on all who 
looked like good prospects. He made a 
thorough canvass of the store proprie- 
tors; he visited the Reading mills and 
railroad yards. The competition was 
keen, but in his first year in town he 
paid for $65,000. He jumped this total 
to $100,000 the following year and in 
his third year it went up to $135,000. 
In 1914 he married the girl who had 
encouraged his progress since his college 
days.- 

Stimulated to greater insurance pro- 
duction he had close to $200,000 in 1915, 
his fourth year in the business. Then 
came his first real tragedy. His wife 


._ succumbed to pneumonia and he was 


left with a boy only a little more than 
a year old. 

It was only natural that his produc- 
tion should fall off due to the strain 
and readjustment of home affairs oc- 
casioned by her death. 

But in 1917 he came back, bringing 
his production up to nearly $200,000 
again. He broadened his circle of 
friends by joining the Berkshire Coun- 
try Club and the Business Men’s Club. 
The Pursell general agency was also 
growing fast. It had on its books that 
year more than $1,000,000 of paid-for 
business which was remarkable for an 
agency in a town of not more than 
100,000. 


Had to Produce or Starve 


Pursell says it was absolutely neces-- 
sary for him to spend the larger part 
of his time in those days in the field, 
leaving his father to attend to office 
affairs. He pointed out to the writer 
that the general agent of ten years 
ago had to handle both office and field 
work as best he could, putting the 


greater emphasis on the building up of 
volume. 

His wisdom in selecting clients who 
had a future before them began to tell 
in 1918. As their respective businesses 
grew their need for more insurance pro- 
tection increased. His personal produc- 
tion took a corresponding spurt. His 
club contacts helped him to land sub- 
stantial lines of insurance. Reaching a 
total of $280,000 in 1919, he was ‘able 
to climb still higher two years later 
when he attained the half million mark. 


A Crisis in His Career 


He had arrived at the point in his 
career where he found himself con- 
fronted with his most vital problem. 
With a bright future ahead in life in- 
surance as the associate general agent 
of one of the Aetna Life’s best agencies, 
he made the decision against his fath- 
er’s wishes to leave the field and go into 
partnership with a friend who was a 
hosiery manufacturer. He sold out his 
interest in the agency, sacrificing all 
his contacts. He invested his savings 
and even borrowed money to put into 
the new enterprise. 

It looked at first as though the new 
business was predestined for a quick 
success. Pursell, as vice-president and 
general manager, had charge of produc- 
tion and he sent out 1,500 salesmen to 
all parts of the country. The goods were 
sold from house to house. 

In its first year the concern rolled up 
a volume of $2,500,000. Three years later 
the original 1,500 agents had tripled. 
Pursell’s efforts showed even greater 
fruition the following year when the 
volume of sales reached $3,500,000; 5,000 
canvassers were on the road. It was 
then that he turned down an offer of 
more than $400,000 for his share in the 
business, a decision that he later re- 
gretted keenly. He figured that the com- 
pany was progressing so fast that he 
just couldn’t leave. 


The Tide Turns 


Then, without warning, public opinion 
asserted itself in 1925 against their 
methods of merchandising. Housewives 
couldn’t be bothered with buying their 
hosiery at the front door. They pre- 
ferred department stores. Complaints 
were registered by the merchants, too. 
Methods of selling were changing. 

The agency organization which Pursell 
had so carefully built up fell to pieces 
almost over night. He had to experi- 
ment in sales stunts in an effort to keep 
production up to the mark of the pre- 
vious year. Even commissions were re- 
duced so as to bring down the sales price 
to the public but with no avail. Such 
conditions brought on financial troubles. 

Depressed, he went abroad for the 
summer and when he returned in the 
fall it was with the determination that 
he would burn the bridges behind him 
and start all over again as a life insur- 
ance agent. 


Asked for No Sympathy 


One day he walked into his father’s 
office, and as he stood before him the 
thoughts raced through his mind of how 
he had left the agency five years pre- 
vious against his father’s wishes. Then 
he said: “Dad, I. want to come back. 
Give me a rate book. Please let me 
begin where I left off.” Pursell had 
learned his lesson and so far as he was 
concerned his unfortunate manufactur- 
ing experience was a closed book. 

His spirits picked up as he made the 
rounds once again. He asked for no 
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comes stronger the longer the loan re- 
mains unpaid. If this idea is correct 
then there should, of course, be no such 
thing as a policy loan. Every policy 
loan would merely be an unnecessary 
preliminary to a cash surrender. Since 
a life insurance policy having a definite 
cash value is clearly an asset of finan- 
cial value upon which indebtedness may 
be secured, it would seem therefore, that 
on general principles alone the conclu- 
sion just made must be in some way 
fallacious. 


Nothing To Do With One Another 


The fallacy lies in connecting two 
things which are absolutely unrelated 
and which have nothing to do with one 
another. It is easy to see in the first 
place that the fact of borrowing money 
from the insurance company places the 
policyholder in no different position 
finagcially than if the loan were made 
at the bank on the same security or, in 
fact, on any other security or from a 
friend on personal security. 


Let us suppose that John Doe and 
Richard Roe each have a policy for 
$10,000 at a premium of $350 and having 
a cash value of $1,000. Mr. Doe bor- 
rows $1,000 on his policy from the in- 
surance company, paying 6% interest. 
Mr. Roe borrows $1,000 from a friend on 
his personal note at 6% which makes 
no reference to the fact that he has his 
life insured for $10,000. Both have now 
incurred a total outlay of $410 and for 
exactly the same purposes. Mr. Roe 
will probably repay his loan in a few 
weeks or months in accordance with its 
terms and forget the transaction. Mr. 
Doe may do the same thing, but may 
never repay the loan because no one 
will urge him to do so or because he 
need not do so. 

The point is that while the loans are 
outstanding both are in exactly the same 
position. If the loans should remain un- 
paid until death the position is likewise 
exactly the same in each case. The in- 
surance company will pay Mr. Doe’s ex- 
ecutors $10,000 less the indebtedness of 
$1,000. It will pay Mr. Roe’s executors 
the full amount and the executors will 
pay $1,000 to the holder of the note. No 
one will go to Mr. Roe and tell him 
that he is paying $410 a year for $9,000 
of insurance. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that a life insurance agent will go 
to Mr. Doe and tell him so and in fact 
believe it himself. But, if it is true in 
Mr. Doe’s case, then.it must be equally 
true in Mr. Roe’s case, and if that is 
admitted we find ourselves faced by the 
obviously absurd conclusion that when 
any person who carries insurance on his 
life incurs any indebtedness or makes a 
loan of any sort he should surrender his 
life insurance and begin again with a 
new policy whether the loan is a policy 
loan or not and whether or not he in- 
tends to repay it later. 


Cost of Policy is More Than the 


Premium 


Let us look at the matter from another 
angle. Suppose that Mr. Doe has $5,000 
of 6% bonds and a life insurance policy 
with a cash value of $3,000., His total 
assets are therefore $8,000 and the cash 
income derived therefrom is $300. If, 
now, he borrows $1,000 on his policy at 
6%, how is the position changed? If 
the amount borrowed is invested at 6% 
there is clearly no change whatever. Let 
us suppose that the money is spent. The 
assets are now reduced to $7,000 and the 
income to $240 after paying interest on 
the loan. If, instead of borrowing, Mr. 
Doe had sold one of his bonds and spent 
the proceeds, the result would have been 
exactly the same. His assets would have 
been reduced to $7,000 and his income 
from these assets to $240, while at death 
his estate would in each case be less by 
$1,000. 

Going a step farther, suppose that 
having borrowed on the policy he now 
accepts advice to lapse the policy for 
its net cash value of $2,000. His assets 
are then the same as before, nately 
$7,000, being $5,000 bonds and $2,000 
cash, and, (assuming the cash to be in- 
vested at 6%) his income will now be 


$420. The amount by which his income 
has increased; namely the difference be- 
tween $420 and $240, or $180, is simply 
the amount which he no longer pays for 
insurance, namely, interest on the cash 
value of $3,000. 


This brings out clearly the important 
fact that part of the cost of a life in- 
surance policy is represented by interest 
on the cash value not directly paid to 
the policyholder and that we cannot 
therefore speak of the premium alone as 
the “cost of the policy.” This is not 
mere theorizing because any intelligent 
person must admit that if we grant, as 
we do, that the cash value is the in- 
sured’s own money which he can take 
at any time, then interest thereon earned 
by the company is just as much a pay- 
ment by the insured as if he first re- 
ceived it and then paid it back to the 
company. In the same way it is clear 
that the true amount of insurance at 
any time is not the face amount but the 
excess of the face amount over the cash 
value (or reserve) which is all that the 
company has to find in event of death. 
The matter is thus not so simple as the 
usual argument supposes, and it is the 
failure to recognize this fact that is the 
cost of so much fallacious reasoning 
leading to surrender. 


The Real Cost 


The true cost of the policy (leaving 
dividends out of account) is, in fact, the 
premium plus the interest on the cash 
value and less the increase in the cash 
value and it can be shown that the cost 
calculated in this way, (and which will 
be different every year), is, as it must 
be, the same thing as the one year term 
insurance premium at the insured’s at- 
tained age for insurance of the face 
amount less the cash value. This holds 
good for every kind of policy and proves 
that everyone of the same attained age 
actually pays at the same rate for the 
current net protection. Consequently, 
no advantage in regard to the actual 
cost of insurance can ever be gained by 
surrendering one policy and taking an- 
other. In fact, because of practical con- 


siderations of expense and the incidence 
of dividend scales, the result of doing so 
is almost certain to be a loss. To add 
an entirely extraneous consideration; 
namely, interest on a policy loan to the 
premium and call the result the “cost” 
of the policy is, therefore, absolutely 
wrong as it is also to consider that the 
amount of “insurance” is the face 
amount of the policy. Thus, the usual 
argument for surrender because of a 
policy loan, which involves both of these 
errors, is based on totally unsound 
premises. 

We have thus looked at the matter 
both from the theoretical and the prac- 
tical standpoint. In both cases we are 
forced to the conclusion that the pol- 
icy loan can have no bearing on. the 
cost of insurance, that it is an entirely 
independent transaction and that it can 
never in itself furnish a valid reason for 
surrendering. 

I am not so confident as to suppose 
that these arguments will settle the mat- 
ter once and for all. The matter is a 
technical and difficult one both for the 
policyholder and the agent, and it is 
certainly not made any less difficult for 
the agent to understand and to carry 
out properly in practice when it is 
clearly not to his interest to recom- 
mend against the surrender of a policy 
pledged for loan with the consequent 
loss of an opportunity of placing a new 
policy. Often there is no doubt that the 
agent is himself convinced that his ad- 
vice to surrender is good. 

I hope, however, that the foregoing ar- 
guments will help to convince some who 
may have had honest doubts on the mat- 
ter that a policy loan in itself does not 
justify surrender of the policy. To them 
and to all others the best advice is al- 
ways to regard the loan privilege as 
being intended entirely for temporary 
convenience. Always contemplate early 
repayment and never argue that insur- 
ance can be’ made cheaper by surrender. 

The policyholder who has had these 
principles well impressed upon him is 
not likely to lapse his policy because 
of a loan. 








to meet each condition. 


New York City Agency 


J. F. MacGrath, Jr. 
Brokerage Manager 





Put Your Problem 
Up To Us 


HE almost unlimited combinations of conditions where Life 

insurance comes in as a factor, the problems of business 
protection and the protection of estates, the element of invest- 
ment—all these manifold uses of Life Insurance are calling for 
more and more technical experience—familiarity with the legal 
and financial aspects of the problem as well as the purely 
mathematical and insurance side of it. 


We maintain at this office a service for the sole purpose 
of giving to Agents and Brokers at the time they need it the 
expert service in the selection of correct Life Insurance programs 
We will go with you to actually help 
you sell the program selected and we will do it promptly too— 
because a case may hang on a matter of minutes. 


It’s like having a skilled Life Insurance Engineer in your 
own organization without any cost. 


YOU, WHOM WE SERVE, GET ALL THE COMMISSION 


Louis A. Cerf, Jr. 


Manager 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Phone: John 0385-6-7 
Donald Bokee, Agency Director 


60 John Street 


Sam Mishkin 
Field Supervisor 

















Porto Rico’s Star Agent 


Colonel W. R. Bennett is the leading 
writer of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga and he lives in Porto Rico, 
Probably there is no agent:in the world 





COLONEL W. R. BENNETT 


who chooses his risks so carefully. For 
one thing he will not write any one 
who does not take trips at certain times 
to the United States. 

Colonel Bennett is in a splendid posi- 
tion to know who’s who in Porto Rico as 
he was United States Marshal for a num- 
ber of years and was also chief of police. 


North Carolina Man 
Has 1200 Farmers 
Among Policyholders 








In Stanly County, North Carolina, is 
an insurance agent who has 1,700 pol- 
icyholders, 1,200 of whom are farmers. 
This is J. V. Barringer of the Charlotte 
agency of the Jefferson Standard. It is 
the remarkable record of a man who 
naturally spends a lot of time in the ru- 
ral districts and has further contact with 
farmers by reason of the fact that many 
of them come to his office to discuss a 
great variety of matters. He was brought 
up on the farm of his grandfather, his 
own father having died when he was 
very young. Circumstances were such 
that he was not able to go through high 
school. 

For nineteen years he worked as agent 
and operator for the Southern Railway 
but not being satisfied in 1920 he start- 
ed working for the Jefferson Standard 
on a part-time contract, paying for $22, 
000 of business that year. In July, 1926, 
he resigned his position with the railway 
to take a full-time contract with the 
Jefferson Standard. During 1927 he pro- 
duced an application each day, and at the 
end of that year the records showed that 
he had paid for $467,700 of business. 
During 1928 his business exccedec 

500,000. 


Qualities in Salesmanship 


A study of the qualities that makes 
salesmen successful was made recently 
and in the order of their importance 
these four were the outstanding «uali- 
ties: 1—Business-like attitude (°vility 
to get in and get out) ; 2—tact; 3—vility 





to present convincing arguments, a1‘! + 

gratitude. 
Dr. W. W. Charters lists the follow- 

ing personal traits as among the mst to 


be desired: forcefulness, self confi 
ambition, honesty, industry, thor 
ness, persistency and resiliency. 

The following business traits were 
cited: business-like attitude, system. de 
pendability, resourcefulness, analysis 
situations, adaptability, economy 0! 
and effort. 
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S. H. PURSELL Had to 
Make Goop TWICE 


By 
W. L. CLAPP 


If a man is making a success of the 
insurance business he should be deaf 
to siren calls outside the business. 


That is the opinion of Stanley H. Pur- 
sell of Reading, Pa. one of the Aetna 
Life’s best agents, and whose father, 
D. E. Pursell, has been general agent 
of the company for years. 


Listening to Pursell is drama as he 
tells how he left life insurance in 1921 
to go into a venture which looked as 
promising as shares in a big New York 
City bank; how he built up a great 
sales organization in the new line of 
business; how he suddenly found that he 
had stepped in what was apparently a 
bottomless pit; how, subdued and chas- 
tened, he returned to his father as a 
prodigal son and started from the bot- 
tom of the sales ladder again; and how, 
getting back his nerve quickly, he made 
good for the second time. 


From his father Pursell inherited his 
fondness for the insurance business. His 
love of the outdoors was acquired when, 
during his vacations from school, he 
spent long, active summer days either 
on the farm, or in the mines near his 
home town of Mauch Chunk, Pa., as a 
pig slate coal breaker, or in construc- 
tion work shingling roofs as was his 
occupation one summer. It was the in- 
sight into human nature in the rough, 
acquired in those early days, which gave 
him the perspective that he now has for 
life insurance selling. 


Success Came Quickly 


It was in the summer of 1911 that he 
made his first venture into selling. His 
father had a general insurance business 
in Mauch Chunk, with a population of not 
more than 3,000, and he represented the 
Aetna Life for accident and liability lines 
and the Penn Mutual as life general 
agent. Young Pursell tried his hand at 
canvassing with the special $10 accident 
Policies offered by the Aetna at that 
tme. He was so interested that he 
worked evenings, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. He found he had a natural ap- 
titude for the work. 


After being graduated from prep 
school he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania in the fall of 1911. His 
school term ended, he concentrated on 





life insurance during the summer of 
1912. His first policy was for $500, a 
4) Year Endowment, sold to a friend 
who was a clerk in a tea store. His 
Next was for $5,000, a ten year term 
‘ontract, and he sold this client an addi- 
tonal $5,000 on the same plan. 
Me got a thrill out of his third sale 
fcause it was a $10,000 policy on a di- 
‘ector of the Lehigh Valley railroad, 
with an annual premium of $808. And to 
make the sale all the more satisfying 
is client took extra $10,000 and $5,000 
Policies, 
wie he looks back on this sale Pursell 
re he got more of a kick out of it 
toe almost any other business transac- 
ia pate from his personal commis- 
oi, $1,000 it inspired him with the 
in hj ence that he could make a success 
in 18 chosen field. Three weeks of sell- 
8 In a small town had netted him 


te than $35,000 in business. It had 
een sold easily, 


ne time he tried to get the mother 





Reading, (Pa.,) Star of Aetna Life Lost 
His Hold on Large Insurance Clientele 
When He Went Into Another Business 
Where He First Made And Then Lost 
A Fortune; Won Clientele Back Again 


of one of his school friends to pay the 
premium on a policy her son wanted to 
buy. He was unsuecessful in this, but 
was unprepared with an answer when 
his friend’s mother requested $10,000 of 
protection on her own life. Pursell 
didn’t know whether the company would 
issue policies on women, but he took 
her check in payment of the first pre- 
mium and told her he would send it 
through with the application to the 
Home Office. 

When he returned to his father’s of- 
fice and told him about the: sale the 
senior Pursell realized far more than 
his son that a $10,000 policy on the life 
of a woman was a big case in those 


STANLEY H. PURSELL 


days. In the two months that summer 
Pursell had made more than $2,000 in 
commissions. 


Father and Son Go Into Partnership 

His first problem came when he had 
to decide whether to return that fall 
to college or continue his selling. He 
took the latter course. The business 
was too fascinating for him to leave; he 
also had visions of getting married 
within a year or two. 

The home office of the Penn Mutual 
had its eye on this young producer with 
the result that he received an offer in 
November, 1912, to take the general 
agency of the company at Indianapolis 
with supervision over four counties. 
When he consulted his father about this 
proposal the senior Pursell became so 
interested that he accompanied his son 
on a trip to Indiana to survey the field. 
In his father’s mind was the thought 
that he might buy out an old general 


agency and combine it with the agency 
which his son had been offered. The 
deal, however, never went through be- 
cause the Aetna Life called them both 
to its Home Office, proposing that father 
and son represent the company in the 
Reading territory as general agents for 
nineteen counties. The contract signed, 
the Pursell general insurance business 
at Mauch Chunk was disposed of and 
the family moved to Reading. 

It is interesting to note that the acci- 
dent and liability business which the 
elder Pursell had built up was sold to 
a young man named Roscoe H. Keffer, 
who, previous to his entrance into life 
insurance, had been a crude oil sales- 
man at $30 a week. Mr. Keffer, of 
course, is now well-known as a leading 
general agent. His offices are at 100 
William street, New York. 


Starting from Scratch in Reading 

Father and son were now in partner- 
ship as Reading general agents of the 
Aetna Life. The year was 1913. The 
territory and people were new to them. 
It meant considerable hustling if they 
were to make good. Young Pursell 
started systematically to call on all who 
looked like good prospects. He made a 
thorough canvass of the store proprie- 
tors; he visited the Reading mills and 
railroad yards. The competition was 
keen, but in his first year in town he 
paid for $65,000. He jumped this total 
to $100,000 the following year and in 
his third year it went up to $135,000. 
In 1914 he married the girl who had 
encouraged his progress since his college 
days. 

Stimulated to greater insurance pro- 
duction he had close to $200,000 in 1915, 
his fourth year in the business. Then 
came his first real tragedy. His wife 
succumbed to pneumonia and he was 
left with a boy only a little more than 
a year old. 

It was only natural that his produc- 
tion should fall off due to the strain 
and readjustment of home affairs oc- 
casioned by her death. 

But in 1917 he came back, bringing 
his production up to nearly $200,000 
again. He broadened his circle of 
friends by joining the Berkshire Coun- 
try Club and the Business Men’s Club. 
The Pursell general agency was also 
growing fast. It had on its books that 
year more than $1,000,000 of paid-for 
business which was remarkable for an 
agency in a town of not more than 
100,000. 

Had to Produce or Starve 

Pursell says it was absolutely neces-- 
sary for him to spend the larger part 
of his time in those days in the field, 
leaving his father to attend to office 
affairs. He pointed out to the writer 
that the general agent of ten years 
ago had to handle both office and field 
work as best he could, putting the 


greater emphasis on the building up of 
volume. 


His wisdom in selecting clients who 
had a future before them began to tell 
in 1918. As their respective businesses 
grew their need for more insurance pro- 
tection increased. His personal produc- 
tion took a corresponding spurt. His 
club contacts helped him to land sub: 
stantial lines of insurance. Reaching a 
total of $280,000 in 1919, he was ‘able 
to climb still higher two years later 
when he attained the half million mark. 


A Crisis in His Career 


He had arrived at the point in his 
career where he found himself con- 
fronted with his most vital problem. 
With a bright future ahead in life in- 
surance as the associate general agent 
of one of the Aetna Life’s best agencies, 
he made the decision against his fath- 
er’s wishes to leave the field and go into 
partnership with a friend who was a 
hosiery manufacturer. He sold out his 
interest in the agency, sacrificing all 
his contacts. He invested his savings 
and even borrowed money to put into 
the new enterprise. 

It looked at first as though the new 
business was predestined for a quick 
success. Pursell, as vice-president and 
general manager, had charge of produc- 
tion and he sent out 1,500 salesmen to 
all parts of the country. The goods were 
sold from house to house. 

In its first year the concern rolled up 
a volume of $2,500,000. Three years later 
the original 1,500 agents had tripled. 
Pursell’s efforts showed even greater 
fruition the following year when the 
volume of sales reached $3,500,000; 5,000 
canvassers were on the road. It was 
then that he turned down an offer of 
more than $400,000 for his share in the 
business, a decision that he later re- 
gretted keenly. He figured that the com- 
pany was progressing so fast that he 
just couldn’t leave. 


The Tide Turns 


Then, without warning, public opinion 
asserted itself in 1925 against their 
methods of merchandising. Housewives 
couldn’t be bothered with buying their 
hosiery at the front door. They pre- 
ferred department stores. Complaints 
were registered by the merchants, too. 
Methods of selling were changing. 

The agency organization which Pursell 
had so carefully built up fell to pieces 
almost over night. He had to experi- 
ment in sales stunts in an effort to keep 
production up to the mark of the pre- 
vious year. Even commissions were re- 
duced so as to bring down the sales price 
to the public but with no avail. Such 
conditions brought on financial troubles. 

Depressed, he went abroad for the 
summer and when he returned in the 
fall it was with the determination that 
he would burn the bridges behing him 
and start all over again as a life insur- 
ance agent. 


Asked for No Sympathy 

One day he walked into his father’s 
office, and as he stood before him the 
thoughts raced through his mind of how 
he had left the agency five years pre- 
vious against his father’s wishes. Then 
he said: “Dad, I want to come back. 
Give me a rate book. Please let me 
begin where I left off.” Pursell had 
learned his lesson and so far as he was 
concerned his unfortunate manufactur- 
ing experience was a closed book. 

His spirits picked up as he made the 
rounds once again. He asked for no 
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sympathy from his former clients but 
presented the arguments for every sale 
he made strictly on the merits of the 
proposition. It was a case of making 
good after adversity and Pursell made 
so much progress that he was «well over 
the million dollar mark in paid-for pro- 
duction at the close of his first year 
back in the business. Fortune also 
smiled upon him when he made a defi- 
nite disposition of his share in the 
hosiery business, realizing his original 
investment and a little more besides. 


The hardest part of his readjustment 
was the thought that he was back in 
the agency not as a partner but as a 
solicitor. He figured also that his ab- 
sence from the business had meant the 
loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of life insurance which could have been 
sold to his clients. Some of them, of 
course, resumed with him but not all. 

In 1928 he had gathered such momen- 
tum that he placed $906,280 in the Aetna 
Life, ranking third on its production list, 
and brokered enough in other companies 
to bring his volume up to more than 
a million. In addition he sold about 
$3,500,000 in group insurance for the 
Aetna. This year he expects to surpass 
the million dollar mark again. The Pur- 
sell agency, incidentally, is well on its 
way to a $6,000,000 production for 1929. 

One fact clearly stands out to Pursell 
which is that no matter how alluring the 
inducement offered by another line of 
business, it does not compensate an 
agent to leave the life insurance field 
once he is in it. He says he took a 
good licking but his experience gave him 
a broader vision for his work as a life 
insurance man. 


Originality*in Selling Methods 


Pursell’s selling methods show origin- 
ality. He looks upon life insurance as 
a drama, which, when it unfolds itself, 
brings wealth and happiness in old age 
to those who will invest in the protection 
it offers. 


A feature of his make-up is adapt- 
ability. One time he called upon a far- 
mer whom he found pitching hay. Pur- 
sell figured that the sale could be best 
furthered if he followed suit. The far- 
mer invited him to luncheon; afterwards 
he not only signed him up but also his 
three sons. 

When asked by the writer if he ran 
into much competition from other Read- 
ing producers, his response was: “I don’t 
really regard other agents in town as 
my competitors. Don’t we all profit 
when people are well sold on the value 
of life insurance protection? But I do 
consider as my keenest competitors the 
salesmen of automobiles, radios and re- 
frigerators. I don’t mean that these 
things do not have a necessary place in 
the home. People are too often in- 
fluenced to buy automobiles and radios 
when they should be putting the money 
into life insurance.” 

One of his most interesting experi- 
ences was with a professional man who 
was not as insurance-minded as was his 
wife. He met him socially and found 
that they had mutual hobbies, such as 
hunting and fishing. Pursell felt it was 
not appropriate to bring up the subject 
of insurance but one day when lunch- 
ing in a restaurant this man’s wife told 
him that her husband had need for 
more life insurance, especially since he 
was about to send his two children away 
to school. Pursell didn’t appear to show 


much interest at the time but as soon. 
as he got back to the office he dictated. 


the following letter to her. 

“TI have dictated a letter to your husband 
with as much sentiment as possible because I 
feel that it is due you especially after our 
off-hand conversation today. I know you and 
your husband are very happy and have a won- 
derful family. And I have often wondered 
what kind of a life insurance set-up you people 
have in case your husband should die an un- 
timely death. 

“T am in hopes that both you and he will 
read the letter I have written him and after 
I have your husband’s date of birth, I will 


be very happy to converse with you regarding 
my ideas. 


Accompanying the letter was a person- 
al, human interest sales appeal to the 
husband pointing out by example why he 
should carry at least $50,000 in life in- 
surance. This appeal was an indirect 
one, but Pursell believes that it was all 
the more potent by reason of the fact 
that his friend’s wife was as keenly in- 
terested (if not more so) than her hus- 
band in getting the proper protection. 


Roof-Top Salesmanship 


One time he paid a visit to a small 
contractor whom he found hard at work 
on the roof of one of the houses he 
was constructing. Pursell climbed up, 
started off on his sales talk, only to be 
interrupted by the prospect who said: 
“If you want to sell me a policy you'll 
have to bring the doctor up here for 
the examination.” Within an _ hour’s 
time Pursell was back with the doctor 
who went through the examination atop 
the roof. The man signed the application 
and the case was closed. 

Sometimes, he finds, the agent is apt 
to set his mark too high and thereby 
lose the sale. He had a recent example 
of this when he appealed to a well-to-do 
prospect on the basis of $200,000 of pro- 
tection. He presented a program care- 
fully worked out for this amount and 
saw visions of a fine sale. Everything 
went along smoothly until it came to the 
actual signing of the application. There 
the prospect balked. Try as he would 
the sale could not be closed. He found 
out afterwards that the man was well 
off financially, but could not afford that 
amount of insurance because his money 
was tied up at the time. If Pursell had 
proceeded on the basis of $25,000 he 
believes the sale would have gone 
through without a hitch. Moral—sell 
enough to fit a prospect’s income and 
needs but don’t suggest too much. It is 
better to build up rather than to cut 
down. 


In Pursell’s opinion, it isn’t the num- 
ber of people an agent sees during a 
given time but how he sees them. A 
great believer in setting a quota and 
then living up to it, he makes this sug- 
gestion. “Endeavor to sell from fifty to 
sixty people a year of the right type. 
If you do so in ten years’ time you will 
have developed a list of from 500 to 
600 policyholders. You won’t have to go 
very far beyond that point in order to 
make a success of your work.” 





Samuel Milligan 


(Continued from page 47) 


proprietors of small businesses, junior 
executives and heads of departments, as 
a great proportion of these classes are 
under-insured. Such business is highly 
desirable and presents an almost un- 
limited field for income insurance. The 
canvass, however, should not be on the 
basis of selling insurance but of selling 
an idea, for, undoubtedly once a pros- 
pect visualizes the working of an in- 
come plan and the complete protection 
and service it affords his family in the 
event of his untimely death, with the 
other contributing features, if a proper 
program is presented, such as payment 
of mortgage, education of children, etc., 
such business will persist and will lead 
to more business through contact with 
the friends of the satisfied, well serviced 
and contented policyholder. 





INSURANCE TRUST LECTURES © 

The insurance trust educational work 
will continue this fall in Philadelphia, be- 
ing conducted co-operatively by the 
Philadelphia Corporate Fiduciaries’ As- 
sociation and the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters through the 
medium of their joint educational com- 
mittees. The life trust round table idea 
will form the basis of this year’s classes 
which will be under the direction of Dr. 


oq A. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual 
ife. 
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WHY Me LIFE 


By 


John C. McNamara, Jr. 


It is well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think him- 
self bound to uphold it, and to claim for it 
the respect it deserves—Charles Dickens. 


It was Herbert Spencer who wrote 
“Society flourishes by the antagonism of 
its atoms.” This strikes us as the cen- 
turies old scientific statement of the be- 
lief that competition is essential to the 
health and progress of business, civiliza- 
tion and the race. 

3ut Charles Steinmetz in a latter age 
said, “Co-operation is not a sentiment— 
it is an economic necessity.” Without 
lack of respect, we think Steinmetz would 
have outwritten Spencer, if with the same 
ideas expressed centuries apart, they 
were both producing life insurance in the 
present decade. 

All the great military or commercial 
enterprises of history have subordinated 
individualism to collective action. This 
does not deny leadership or initiative. 
A state torn by faction and divided by 
internal feuds cannot hold its own against 
a united people, either in fighting or in 
the pursuits of peace. 

Stars Must Be in Harmony 

Remember your old football or base- 
ball team! You won when your action 
was concerted and directed to a com- 
mon end, when leadership brought “stars” 
into harmony for the good of the school 
so that they played to win and not for 
individual glory. 

If men are to found and govern cities 
and states, to build bridges and to make 
roads, to establish universities, to sail 
ships and sink mines, and create edu- 
cational systems and policies, they must 
work together and not against one an- 
other. 

“Your sole contribution to the sum of 
things is yourself,” said Frank Crane. 
You can be a tremendous influence for 
good. Business tends to the level of 
the downmost man in it. Think about 
that! He is the real ruler of any busi- 
hess or profession, hugging it close to 
his bosom and dragging it down to dis- 
respect. Co-operation can help that man 
whether his difficulty be ignorance or 
Wrong viewpoint, but the co-operation 
must reach him. 

_ Co-operation, not competition, is the 
life of trade” and of life insurance. Com- 
Petition is a waste of time and energy. 

We are made for co-operation,” taught 
Marcus Aurelius, “like feet, like hands, 
like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and lower teeth. To act against one 


another is contrary to nature.” Is not 
this as obvious as the fact that there 
could be no hive unless the bees worked 


ae colony and on the lines of mutual 
id? 


The Members’ Association 


To underwriters I would say the as- 

sociation is yours by joining it. What 
as the association to do with all this 
Preamble about co-operation?  That’s 
Foy the point. The association should 
€ the underwriters’ medium through 

Which he can lift his voice, express his 
icWs, exert his influence. In it he joins 
si Bood motive to that of others, know- 
ri “ay in the combined strength the 

ao desired are realized. The coun- 

of or many tempers in the partisanship 

a few brings about well modulated 


action, and i i i 
itine, guards against ill advised 


th Every man should give some .time to 
* upbuilding of the profession in which 
1S engaged,”*said Roosevelt with all 


President of Life Underwriters Assoc- 
iation of New York Tells Why These 
Organizations Help Agents in Their 
Daily Work And Explains the Advan- 
tages of Co-Operation Among Men 
Engaged In A Lofty Calling 


his vigor, “or he has no right in that 
profession.” That is justice—the moral 
side of co-operation. But easier to rec- 
ognize perhaps is the practical view- 
point; that of enlightened self-interest, 
which sees the wider horizons of ex- 
panded opportunities due to the results 
of the co-operative work of one’s associ- 
ation. 
Too Busy 

History relates that the conquering 
forces of Napoleon lay encamped on the 
French shores of the English Channel, 
and that the “Little Corporal” chafed 
with impatience as adverse winds delayed 
the passage of his fleet of sailing ships 
which rode helplessly at anchor. 

A young man with a new idea of co- 
operation, that of steam, sought an audi- 
ence with the great man. “He states,” 
scoffed the Emperor’s chief aide, “that 
he can cross the channel by steam, with- 
out wind or against wind, but his trous- 
ers are frayed; he doesn’t look prosper- 
ous.’ 


And right there Napoleon made a big 
mistake. So engrossed was he in his 
own thoughts and studying the weather 
charts that he was too busy to see a 
stranger with frayed trousers. He didn’t 
think somebody he didn’t know could 
co-operate with him and help him. “Be- 
ing busy” that time probably cost Napo- 
leon the world, because the English were 
ready when the wind changed. 

Inventor Was A Poor Salesman 


The stranger with the frayed breeches 
was Robert Fulton. 
the Claremont steamed up the Hudson to 
the amazement of the burghers on the 
banks. He had found an American who 
wasn’t too busy to co-operate with him. 

The fact that Fulton might have -been 
a better salesman and had his trousers 
repaired and pressed is no part of our 
story. The present administration of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York in all modesty realizes that it might 
present its case better, but the fact re- 
mains that it represents for you, the un- 
derwriters, and endeavors to present to 
you a great co-operative idea, and its 
plea is not to be “too busy” to examine 
thoroughly its advantages to you. 

The Structure of the Association 


Now having mixed up Spencer, Stein- 
metz, Crane, Aurelius, Roosevelt, Napo- 
leon and Fulton without chronology, we 
will get down to the present. Some two 
hundred and twenty-five cities through- 
out the nation have local associations 
of life underwriters which deal intimate- 
ly with local conditions and do every- 
thing possible to advance the cause of 
life insurance in its appreciation by the 
public, and its presentation by the un- 
derwriter. These associations are made 
up of nearly 20,000 members whose prin- 


A few years later ~ 


cipal business is life insurance and whose 

material advancement is inseparably con- 

nected with the progress of life insurance 

as an institution. In New York City 

ihe personnel approximates 1,600 mem- 
ers. 


These men and women must be.prop- 
erly licensed by the state of New York 
to represent their respective companies 
and must be engaged practically full- 
time in the business of life insurance. 
They pay annual dues of $12 (beginning 
in 1928; previously $8), the use, distribu- 
tion and careful auditing of which has 
been described in a recent issue of our 
monthly magazine, “The Bulletin.” 

All these local associations are mem- 
bers of respective state associations. The 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, with thirty-six member asso- 
ciations, collects no regular dues and is 
supported purely by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the local associations for 
such purposes as are needed in the col- 
lective judgment of the delegates from 
each local association. Members of all 
local associations are automatically mem- 
bers of the New York State Association. 
Therefore, every state association is sup- 
ported by the local association. Its func- 
tion is largely legislative, and to bring 
into uniformity matters of routine ad- 
ministration of the local associations. 

The National Association is the logical 
result of the various local and state as- 
sociations, and is a parent body con- 
ceived peculiarly of its children mem- 
bers. Born of them, it lends its estab- 
lished strength to the formation and de- 
velopment of new associations. Being 
national in character and scope, it is 
properly interested in federal legislation 
affecting life insurance, and maintains 
liaison with the national aspect of the 
activities of the various life insurance 
companies. 

The financial support of the National 
Association comes from a proportionate 
payment from the dues of each member 
of each local association. Regardless of 
the amount of local association dues 
which vary from $10 to $25 annually 
throughout the country, the payment to 
the National Association per member is 
$3. Thus, the total income of the Na- 
tional Association is limited in- large mea- 
sure to the total number of members in 
the local associations who automatically 
become members of the National Asso- 
ciation multiplied by $3. In a few in- 
stances in the past, extraordinary ex- 
penses have necessitated a voluntary un- 
derwriting by prominent life insurance 
men, but the growth and present healthy 
development of the National Association 
indicate a permanent balancing of the 
annual budgets. 


The Objects of the Local Associations 
The National, New York State and lo- 
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cal Association of Life Underwriters are 


all incorporated. Founded in 1886 and 
incorporated in 1896, the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., avows its purpose in its constitution 
as follows: 

“The objects of the association shall 
be to advance the interests of life in- 
surance, establish a social and friendly 
feeling among those engaged in the busi- 
ness of life insurance, to form a bond 
of union between its members for the 
purpose of mutual protection and to se- 
cure conformity to existing laws affecting 
life insurance and the enforcement of 
same.” 

The New York State Association dat- 
ing from 1887 recites much the same 
language in its constitution as does that 
of the National Association. The exe- 
cution of the above thought has ex- 
panded greatly with the tremendous de- 
velopment of the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. Possibly in no other 
activity has as much been accomplished 
as in education through conventions, 
sales congresses and publications. Each 
year since 1890 an annual convention, 
generally for three days, has been held 
by the National Association usually in 
September or October of each year. The 
last ten conventions have been held in 
Detroit ((last year) Memphis, Atlantic 
City, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. The National Convention takes 
place this year at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on September 25, 26, 
27. Leaders of life insurance thought in 
sales and administration and in other 
lines of business address these meetings 
providing an interchange of ideas, widely 
spread by a most co-operative insurance 
press. Life underwriters meet from all 
sections of the country and make their 
experiences available to each other. Thus 
not only increased knowledge but a bet- 
ter understanding and good will results. 

Sales Congresses 

Sales congresses are held annually by 
many of the State Associations, the last 
New York State Sales Congress con- 
vening at Rochester, N. Y. State Sales 
Congresses usually are held during the 
Spring. The larger local associations 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Much emphasis has been placed in re- 
cent years upon the extent to which 
human values are uninsured. Life under- 
writers, accordingly, have become more 
and more concerned with determination 
of the economic worth of their prospects’ 
lives and with the devising of insurance 
programs for effecting adequate protec- 
tion of such. This is as it should be. 

Nor is it surprising that many under- 
writers, in dealing with the intangibles of 
life values, have become more and more 
impressed with the conviction that the 
same attributes which render the life of a 
prospect monetarily valuable may be the 
basis of their own financial success. In- 
surance protection of these assets 
naturally suggests itself, but the thought- 
ful underwriter is still further concerned 
with the problem of how their income 
producing and service performing capa- 
cities may be enhanced. And that is also 
as it should be. 


Why American College Was Established 


Now what can the underwriter do to 
increase his own life value? If we ap- 
proach this problem in the light of the 
modern concept of professional life un- 
derwriting, the answer would be three- 
fold: First, obtain a clear mental grasp 













































DR. DAVID McCAHAN 


of the dignity and social significance of 
the vocation and of the qualities which 
an individual should possess in order to 
be worthy of his calling; second, measure 
the extent to which his own qualifica- 
tions fail to meet the standards thus es- 
tablished, and, third, systematically en- 
deavor to train his intellect and guide his 
conduct so that he not only conforms to 
the professional standards which he has 
sought but becomes a leader in placing 
those standards upon an even higher 
plane. The task is not simple but the re- 
wards are worthwhile. 

As a means of affording concrete. as- 
sistance to underwriters who are seri- 
ously interested in attaining a profes- 
sional status as well as giving due recog- 
nition to those who have reached this 
goal, the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters was established in 1927. It 
grew out of the needs of life underwrit- 
ing and was sponsored by nationally 
known leaders in that vocation and by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. It duplicated no existing institu- 
tion and sought no commercial profit. Its 
primary aims were to establish standards 
of education for the life underwriter, to 
co-operate with colleges and universities 
in training men for this professional 
career and to recognize those who are 
properly qualified with the professional 
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Originated In Desire To Raise Standards 


In Life Underwriting; 


Significance of 


Degree of Chartered Life Underwriter; 
Examinations Should Not Be Taken 
Without Thorough Preparation 


By DR. DAVID McCAHAN 
Assistant Dean 


degree of Chartered Life Underwriter 
(CG; 12. 9, 
Standards 

The standards of education set up by 
the American College,-and given effect 
through the C. L. U. examinations, indi- 
cate the fields of knowledge with which 
the underwriter should be acquainted. In 


them due regard is paid to the need for 
understanding the various economic and 
social phases of life’s activities with 
which life insurance is so closely and in- 
extricably related as well as for obtain- 
ing a thorough comprehension of life in- 
surance principles and practices. Pre- 
sented in outline form, the subjects sug- 








gested to the underwriter desiring a well 
rounded training for his career are: 
I. Life Insurance Fundamentals— 
1. Economics of Life Insurance. 
2. Principles and Practices. 
II. Life Insurance Salesmanship— 
1. Principles of Salesmanship. 
2. Psychology of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 
III. General Education— 


1. English Composition. 
2. Economics. 
3. Sociology. 
IV. Commercial and Insurance Law— 
1. General Commercial Law. 
2. Wills, Trusts and Estates. 
3. Law Pertaining to Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 
V. Finance— 


1. Corporation Finance. 
2. Commercial Credit. 
3. Banking. 
4. Investments. 
A Broad View of Life Insurance and 
Its Interrelations 
The breadth of this list is indicative 
of the extent of life insurance service 
itself. For only when the life under- 
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writer has an educational background 
which is on a parity with that of his 
prospect is he in a position intelligently 
io diagnose the needs of that prospect, 
whether family or business, and help him 
create a constructive and wholly satis- 
factory insurance program. The day is 
passing when the agent is content to 
know only the technique and psychology 
of salesmanship, to rely solely on motiv- 
ation of his prospects by subtle appeals 
to their emotions and instinct, and to 
depend alone on selling methods for his 
success. In their stead he is stressing 
the intelligent analysis of human prob- 
lems and the extending of professional 
advice of a high order. Not that the 
principles and psychology of selling are 
to be ignored but rather that they are 


to be coupled to a broad and sound busi-. 


ness training and to ideals of service for 
social welfare rather than immediate pe- 
cuniary gain. 


Life insurance enables the individual 

to place his family financial affairs upon 
a business basis. It may be used to allow 
for the depreciation in value which takes 
place as the span of economic life draws 
to its close and to set up a sinking fund 
to replace that wasting asset. The busi- 
ness principles of appraisal, of capitaliz- 
ation, of emergency reserves, etc., may 
all be employed in family financing 
through its instrumentality. Shrinkage 
of other property estate because of tax- 
es, administrative expenses and forced 
sale of assets to raise immediate cash 
may be forestalled by its proceeds. An 
investment estate may be created and 
passed on to heirs, a life value liquidated 
in the form-of income payments, credit 
established with investment and commer- 
cial bankers as well as mercantile con- 
cerns, corporate financing aided and bus- 
iness stability strengthened in numerous 
and diverse ways. Moreover, through 
the operations of the life insurance in- 
stitution, homes are kept together, lives 
prolonged, dependency and poverty de- 
creased, philanthropic, charitable and ed- 
ucational organizations aided, thrift pro- 
moted, national industrial and commercial 
development stimulated and the progress 
of society advanced by influences which 
reach far and wide. A knowledge of 
banking, investments, commercial law, 
business principles, commercial credit, 
trust and estate administration, inheri- 
tance taxation, corporate financing, saci- 
ology, economics and allied subjects, 
therefore becomes indispensable to the 
life underwriter who would be well pre- 
pared for his chosen profession. 
_A working knowledge of these sub- 
jects cannot be attained without real ef- 
fort. They are the assets of the under- 
writer and represent an investment of 
capital and energy. Educational instruc- 
tion, special study courses, books, maga- 
zines and other agencies through which 
knowledge is transmitted cannot be had 
without an expenditure of both. And yet 
some underwriters have not grasped this 
idea. They do not see that the outlay 
of a few hundred or even a few thou- 
sand dollars in equipping themselves well 
for their vocation may mean the differ- 
ence between mediocrity and marked 
Success. On the other hand are those 
who envision what the future holds in 
Store for the men who can meet its prob- 
lems and who invest time and capital in 
their own training which produces unlim- 
ited dividends. 


The C. L. U. Degree 


It is only just that the underwriter who 
thoroughly equips himself, who ap- 
Proaches his work with a professional at- 
titude and who conscientiously labors for 
the betterment of human welfare should 

€ given some mark of distinction which 
will put him in a class with followers of 
other recognized professions, such as ac- 
counting, law and medicine. The degree 
of Chartered Life Underwriter (C. L. U.) 
was the means adopted by the American 
College to accomplish this purpose. 

_ That degree could not be awarded 
lightly, if it were to command universal 
Fespect, so eligibility qualifications and 
educational requirements had to be care- 
gully framed and must be rigidly en- 
orced, for only by absolute impartiality 
can the utmost fairness to all be achieved 


and the future of life underwriting pro- 
moted. 

The first step that a candidate must 
take who wishes to receive the degree 
is to meet the following eligibility re- 
quirements: 

Any man or woman over twenty- 
one years of age, with a certificate 
of graduation from a four year high 
school (or its equivalent as evidenced 
by proper credentials showing that 
the applicant has passed on the sub- 
ject matter of a four year high 
school course under the supervision 
and direction of the principal of the 
school or of educational bodies, 
whose certificate would be accepted 
for admission to any standard col- 
lege or university), and who has had 
at least three years of satisfactory 
life insurance experiehce, may apply 
for permission to take the C. L. U. 
examinations. Graduates of universi- 
ties and colleges may make applica- 
tion to take the examinations at any 
scheduled date following their grad- 
uation, but, though successful, will 
not be granted the degree until the 
completion of three years of satisfac- 
tory life insurance experience. “Life 
insurance experience” relates to 
salesmanship, management activities, 
or such other life insurance pursuits 
as, in the opinion of the Board of 
Directors, have a vital bearing upon 
the dissemination of life insurance. 


The Examinations 


After a candidate’s application has been 
approved by the Registration Board of 
the College, he must submit himself for 
examination in each of the five divisions 
or subject matter heretofore listed. These 
examinations are given annually in June 
(the practice of holding them in Decem- 
ber also having been discontinued). Each 
examination is three hours in length and 
designed to measure the breadth of the 
applicant’s knowledge and his ability to 
use that knowledge in a practical man- 
ner. Arrangements have been effected 
with some fifty universities and colleges 
throughout the country by which the ex- 
aminations are conducted in their halls 
and under their supervision. As the nec- 
essities of time demand, additional ar- 
rangements of a similar character will 
be made. Thus, each candidate, regard- 
less of his location, is assured of a rea- 
sonably accessible examination center. 

To be certain that all candidates are 
treated alike, every one must take all 
the examinations to receive this degree 
irrespective of the academic degrees or 
distinctions which he may already pos- 
sess. And to assure further impartiality, 
all names are removed from examination 
papers before graders read them. More- 
over, all papers except the unusually good 
ones are read indepéndently by one or 
more additional graders. Thus, the am- 
bitious underwriter who has prepared 
himself by home study or by night school 
courses is treated on the same footin 
with the one who has had the advantages 
of university instruction or post gradu- 
ate work. 

Perhaps at this point a word of caution 
might be inserted for those who contem- 
plate taking the examinations in the fu- 
ture. And that is, to approach the ex- 
aminations seriously and allow ample 
time to prepare for them. It is possible 
for a-person to be too sure of his own 
knowledge and thus to lull himself into 
a false sense of security that he is able 
to pass any examination given to him. 
Some candidates who have failed to make 
the grade have frankly admitted this 
shortcoming. And be it said to their 
credit, these same men have appeared at 
later examinations and passed with a 
good showing. 

Underwriters are preparing for the ex- 
aminations in a great variety of ways, 
and in many cities, universities and col- 
leges are installing special courses, in 
either their night or day curriculum or 
both, for their assistance. In fact, co- 
operation with existent colleges and uni- 
versities in conducting educational activi- 
ties along these lines is one of the pur- 
poses for which the American College 
was founded, and experience has demon- 
strated that the American College’s in- 
fluence is much more far-reaching by 


following that plant than by endeavor- 
ing to conduct courses itself. 


Management and Organization 


The American College was unique in 
its conception. It was established by life 
underwriters and life underwriters now 
principally constitute its Board of Di- 
rectors. These men who guide the des- 
tinies of the college are outstanding lead- 
ers in their profession and represent va- 
rious geographical sections of the United 
States. The present board consists of: 

Edward S. Brashears, Ernest J. Clark, 
Paul F. Clark, J. Stanley Edwards, 
Franklin W. Ganse, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, Guy 
MacLaughlin, John Newton Russell, Jr., 
Charles L. Scott, Hugh D. Hart, Wlliam 
M. Duff. 


Another interesting feature of the col- 
lege’s set-up is its Advisory Council, 
consisting of some thirty underwriters 
who represent the institution in different 
parts of the country and who serve as 
the media through which local education- 
al activities are stimulated. The exten- 
sion of this council’s function as time 
goes on and the valuable suggestions to 
administrative officials which arise from 
the contacts of council members should 
prove to be an invaluable asset. 

As is the case with most new projects, 
the college has in its early days experi- 
enced many vexing problems, but with 
President Ernest J. Clark as executive 
head, Dr. S. S. Huebner as dean, Pro- 
fessor Arthur M. Spalding as chairman 
of the registration board, Franklin W. 
Ganse as treasurer in charge of financial 
matters, and William M. Duff as secre- 
tary, these difficulties have been success- 
fully met and the college has emerged 
from them in a stronger position and 
with more widespread support. 

Too much cannot be said of the loyal 
and unselfish service of these officers, 
directors and councilors. Their efforts 
have not been rendered for monetary 
gain but with the hope that the Ameri- 
can College may lead the way to a high- 
er and a better goal in life underwriting. 


Financing Its Activities 


Although each candidate pays a regis- 
tration fee of $50 if he desires to take 
all five examinations, and an additional 
$5 diploma fee if successful, the revenue 
from these sources has not been adequate 
to meet operating expenses. The costs 
of providing examination centers in va- 
rious parts of the country, of having pa- 
pers carefully graded, of furnishing sten- 
ographic assistance, printed material, 
postage, stationery and other supplies 
and services have more than consumed 
the modest income of the college and 
made it necessary for some of the offi- 
cials to draw upon their personal re- 
sources to make ends meet. As a result, 
the college has been handicapped in its 
work of stimulating interest in educa- 
tional institutions and in reaching great 
masses of underwriters who could be 
benefited by it. To overcome these han- 
dicaps, the Edward A. Woods Founda- 
tion was launched as a memorial to the 
first president of the college and as a 
tribute to his earnest efforts in raising 
the standards of life underwriting. It is 
hoped that the fund may reach the sum 
of $100,000 through the generosity of life 
underwriters who share the vision which 
Mr. Woods had of the future in this 
vocation. 

The dominating reason for the exist- 
ence of the American College is that it 
might raise life values in life underwrit- 
ing. Its method of accomplishing this 
educationally has already been outlined. 
And the number of persons who have 
passed the examinations or who are fol- 
lowing some plan of organized study with 
a view to taking them in the future are 
striking evidence that the foundations 
of the college were soundly conceived 
and the dreams of the builders were not 
in vain. 

But there is another means by which 
the college will tend to increase life val- 
ues and that is in the public recognition 
which will ultimately be accorded to 
holders of the C. L. U. degree. Stand- 
ards have been established which will 
win the respect of those in the pro- 
fession, of laymen and of higher educa- 


tional institutions, so it is a matter of 
time only until the C. L. U. degree holder 
has the same general status as is now 
given the holder of the C. P. A. degree. 
It should be but a few years until the 
Chartered Life Underwriter will take his 
place in every community with profes- 
sional men of other callings and then 
there will be as broad a distinction be- 
tween such an underwriter and a ‘life 
insurance salesman as there is now be- 
tween a Certified Public Accountant and 
a bookkeeper. 


Why The Association? 
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hold their own sales congress as well, 
that of your own association being held 
on the second Thursday in March each 
year at the Hotel Astor. 

The National, State and local associa- 
tions working unitedly have done much 
to foster the co-operation between trust 
companies and underwriters, resulting in 
the tremendously favorable advertising 
by the trust companies of the creation 
of estates by life insurance. In that trust 
companies are disinterested parties in the 
sale of life insurance, being interested 
only as fiduciaries in the administration 
of claim proceeds, their advocacy of it as 
a method of estate creation has had 
compelling force. The efforts of your 
association have helped materially in the 
establishment of sound policies by each 
institution of confining its activities to 
its proper sphere. 

And so without end, through publicity, 
text books, the encouragement of life in- 
surance training courses at various uni- 
versities, etc., the joint work of local, 
state and national associations has met 
well the challenge of fulfillment of its 
worthy purpose. 

The force behind the enactment of the 
anti-rebate law in New York state was 
the advising influence of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Prepared by the 
State Insurance Department after con- 
sultation with association representatives, 
the law has done a tremendous good in 
cleaning up malpractice in the life insur- 
ance business, as it makes it a misde- 
meanor to receive a rebate exactly as 
it is to offer one, so that an insured 
seeking an illegitimate advantage is also 
subject to fine. 

Membership in the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York stamps an un- 
derwriter as a member in good standing 
in his own profession as the association 
admits no underwriter except of good 
character and reputation. Furthermore, 
membership supports the activities of 
the various committees engaged in doing 
everything possible to decrease all types 
of malpractice. Six new additional com- 
mittees have been added by our associ- 
ation this year to cover publicity, recep- 
tion, association endowment, conserva- 
tion, complaints and company relations. 
Limitation of space prevents the devel- 
opment of proposed activities of these 
committees, but the members of the com- 
mittees voluntarily place high-priced time 
at the disposal of the best interests of 
the members. Each member receives the 
monthly magazine of the National Asso- 
ciation and the local association’s own 
monthly house organ, “The Bulletin,” 
which always aims to carry a series of 
helpful articles by leading writers. 

One of the strong features of the as- 
sociation’s work is watching and consult- 
ing on legislation affecting the business 
of life insurance. This makes occasional 
trips to Albany by members, of the as- 
sociation necessary. One notable result 
of the New York association’s activities 
is the recent enactment of Section 55A. 
This is important to underwriters and 
the decision of the Court of Appeals ex- 
empting the proceeds of, life insurance 
from attachment of all creditors’ claims 
should be made a powerful argument in 
the daily sales presentation of.Jifes in- 
surance. ~ 

The life underwriters’ associations in 
the principal cities of the country, com- 
prising in the aggregate the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, is to the 
life insurance business by analogy what 
the medical societies are to the doctor, 
the bar associations to the lawyer. 
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Some of the First of the C. L. U.’s 


‘The degree of Chartered Life Under- 
writer is being eagerly sought for and 
it is safe to say that hundreds of enter- 
prising agents throughout the country 
have decided they want to use it on their 
cards, letterheads and advertising matter. 
Elsewhere in this paper appear samples 
of the advertising matter of one of the 
C. L. U’s—Nelson W. Way, of New York 
City. It is interesting to note that two 
of the first C. L. U. degree holders are 
Edward W. and Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., 
son and nephew of E. A. Woods, who did 
much to put the American College of 
Life Underwriters across. It should be 
understood that the country is not being 
flooded with C. L. U. degrees. They are 
difficult to obtain. It is reported that 
some well-known life insurance men have 
taken the examinations and not passed. 


As a result of the first examinations 
twenty-one degree holders were an- 
nounced. The general agents were 
Lowell T. Boyd, Kokomo; William M. 
Duff, Pittsburgh, and H. Lawrence 
Choate, Washington, and W. Rankin 
Furey, Pittsburgh. The first woman to 
get the degree was Marguerite L. Snider, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Union- 
town, Pa. In the list announced for De- 
cember, 1928, there were only fifteen 
names. The women were Corinne V. 
Loomis, sales manager of the women’s 
department of the John Hancock in Bos- 
ton; Mildred F. Stone, agency personnel 
secretary of the Mutual Benefit, and 
Elsie Ullrich, Fidelity Mutual head office, 
Philadelphia. The only general agent on 
this list was Herbert L. Smith, North- 
western Mutual Life, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The careers of some of the C. L. U. 
degree holders follow: 


Boyd Was Once a Mechanical and Civil 
Engineer 


Lowell T. Boyd, general agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa at Kokomo, Ind., was 
born on a farm west of Bedford, Ind., 
January 6, 1892. 

“All but the first year of my grade 
school education was received in a coun- 
try school,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“Then my parents moved in to Bedford, 
Ind., again where I took my four years 
of high school work, graduating in June, 
1909. That fall I entered Indiana Uni- 
versity. While there I was taken into a 
college fraternity. The next fall I en- 
tered Illinois University to study to be- 
come a mechanical engineer. After my 
second year there I decided to stay out 
of school for a year or so and get some 
experience and money. I made a good 
portion of my way, but my parents felt 
they were not in a position to supply the 


L. T. BOYD 


Five General Agents Won Degree By 
End of 1928, Also Numerous Assistant 
Managers and Agency Superintendents; 
Four Women on Earlier Lists; Careers 
of Some Degree Holders 


balance even though it might seem like a 
small amount in these days. I failed, 
however, to secure a job in the line of 
mechanical engineering, and at Bedford I 
got a job in the office of a stone mill 
where I did mostly cost accounting and 
clerical work. A year and a half later 
the stone mill shut down during the 
winter and I got a job in the maintenance 
department as a civil engineer with the 
Illinois Central Railroad at New Orleans. 

“On the salary I had been making I 
had been unable to accumulate much 
money and besides I had decided I 
wanted to get married, which I did on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1914. I married Lela 
Todd, of Bloomington, Ind., a graduate of 
Indiana University. 

Becomes an Insurance Man 


“At the time of my marriage I had 
plans to go into the insurance business. 
A month later on Christmas morning, 
1914, I started to work for the Prudential 
at Bedford. For what success I have 
made I owe a great deal of credit to my 
cousin, B. W. Boyd, who was my assist- 
ant superintendent. He had a vision, 
combined with an enormous amount of 
enthusiasm and willingness to pay the 
price of success. I was with The Pru- 
dential a year and a half, when I became 
a partner with B. W. Boyd as district 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Seven months later on January 1, 1917, 
we left our district agency with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Bedford 
and came to Kokomo, as general agents 
for the Equitable of Iowa. 

“Our agency made good progress even 
though we had to build from the ground 
up. We started with six counties and 
there was less than $100,000 of old busi- 
ness in force. At the end of the first 
year four more counties were added; 
then in August, 1919, my cousin withdrew 
from the partnership and I have run the 
agency alone with the exception of one 
year and a half when I had J. R. Town- 
send, now manager of the Indianapolis 


GRANT L. HILL 


agency of our company, as a partner. 

“At present I have thirty-one counties 
in Northern Indiana in my territory, and 
most of the time my agency ranks within 
the first ten or twelve agencies with my 
company. Being only 24 years of age 
when I began hiring and training men, I 
realized that I must know what I was 
talking about if I hoped to succeed. I 
had studied the business rather hard 
from the time I entered it, but when I 
began handling men I studied even more 
and still do more insurance reading than 
any other kind. 


Goes to All Sales Congresses 


“Tn 1918 the Kokomo Rotary Club was 
organized and I was asked to be a 
charter member. Since that time I have 
listened to hundreds of talks on almost 
every subject, and as I ama good listener 
I have gained a lot of knowledge. I never 
miss an opportunity to attend sales con- 
congresses, my company’s conventions or 
other meetings that will improve me in 
my work. 

“When I first read about the American 
College of Life Underwriters being or- 
ganized and noticed the caliber of the 
men behind it I thought that it would 
be a great thing for our business. Then 
Mrs. Boyd and I were at the National 
Association Convention at Memphis, and 
I heard Edward A. Woods tell about it, 
and I was inspired to work for that de- 
gree. However, I never did get down to 
systematic study on it, owing to pressing 
business, and had given up hope of being 
able to try on the first examination when 
I happened to pick up an insurance paper 
one night and noticed that was about the 
last day to apply if you wanted to take 
the first examination. I knew that I had 
a pretty good working knowledge of the 
subjects already, Sand by making myself 
believe that I could review a lot from 
that time until the examination came, I 
sent in my application that night. 


“T did a little reviewing, took the ex- 
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C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


amination and was surprised to learn that 
I was the only C. L. U. man in Indiana. 
I was the third man to receive a diploma 
when the first ones were distributed at 
the Detroit convention. I think my regu- 
lar reading, the education I have received 
through Rotary, insurance conventions 
and my practical experience is what en- 
abled me to pass the examination. 

“You may want to know to what I be- 
long and what I like to do for recrea- 
tion. I am a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, Elks, Rotary, Kokomo Country 
Club, S. A. E. College Fraternity, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Sons of the American 
Revolutionary and the Main Street 
Christian Church. I enjoy most any kind 
of sport, but I play best either tennis or 
golf. 

“T have two fine children, Bob, age 13, 
and Alice, age 11, who also are very 
much interested in sports, and I have a 
lot of fun with them.” 


Hill Was a Lieutenant in the Marines 


Grant L. Hill, who since the first of the 
year has been devoting all of his time to 
personal production with special em- 
phasis on business and insurance trusts, 
reports that the use by him of C. L. U. 
on his cards and stationery, seems to be 
an open sesame to confidence. He says 
that hardly a day goes by but some one 
does not call attention to the C. L. U. 
and say when its meaning is explained, 
“That’s fine. I am glad to know that the 
life insurance business is placing its quali- 
fied representatives on a level in accord 
with the dignity and importance of the 
calling.” 

Mr. Hill is with the J. C. McNamara 
Organization, general agents of the 
Guardian Life, New York City. He was 
born in Des Moines; was educated at 
the University of Illinois and subsequent- 
ly engaged in the insurance business in 
Minneapolis. Enlisting in: the marines 
at the outbreak of the war, he made 
a fine record in the Second Division, be- 
ing advanced to first lieutenant. At the 
conclusion of his war service he re- 
mained abroad for four years in com- 
mercial selling and returning became an 
insurance man again. 


C. Vivian Anderson Got A. B. While 
Acting as Physical Director of 
University 


When C. Vivian Anderson of Cincin- 
nati finished at high school in Dayton, 
Ohio, he went with the National Cash 
Register Co. in various positions. For the 
better part of a year he knocked around 
the panhandle of Texas. Then he was 
physical director for the Y. M. C. A. in 
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Ashland, Ky. From that position he went 
to Miami University as assistant physical 
director, taking an A. B. while working 
there and graduating in 1913. He became 
a life man in that year, going with the 
Provident Mutual with which company 
he has continued to be associated. He 
served the Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ 
Association as treasurer, vice-president 
and president; and was three years na- 
tional executive Ccommitteeman and pres- 
ent delegate to the Ohio Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 


With the Cincinnati association for 
four years he was chairman of the edu- 
cational committee, and due to the work 
of the committee the Cincinnati Univer- 
sity opened several courses for life in- 
surance men, and sponsored the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance in 1927 
and 1928. Since the inauguration of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter Degree this 
committee’ endeavored to formulate a 
course at the university which would 
prepare life insurance men for this de- 
gree and at present the university is giv- 
ing in its night courses all the subjects 
covered by the examinations. 


For a number of years Mr. Anderson 
has been a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Miami University; a member of 
the taxation committee of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce since 1925; and 
at the present time is one of the execu- 
tive committeemen of the All Ohio Tax 
League which is sponsoring a tax amend- 
ment to the Ohio Constitution. 

“Believing thoroughly in general edu- 
cation and in specialized education for 
one’s work I have naturally been inter- 
ested in the Chartered Life Underwriter 
Degree, and believe that it will do more 
towards making life underwriting a pro- 
fession than any other factor which has 
been introduced into the life insurance 
business,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“There has been entirely too much order 
taking and not enough selling of a high 
quality in the insurance business, and 
the desire for the Chartered Life Under- 
writer Degree and the attempt to ac- 
quire it is going to cause men to give 
more thought to their business, which in 


turn will correct these faulty methods 
of production.” 


Miss Stone A Vassar Girl 


Mildred F. Stone is agency personnel 
secretary of the Mutual Benefit. She 
has lived all her life in Bloomfield, N. J., 
the home of Amzi Dodd, who was fa- 
mous not only as mathematician and 
president of the Mutual Benefit, but as a 
pioneer in the field of legal reserve life 
insurance. She was graduated from Vas- 
sar College in 1924, having majored in 
psychology and English literature, and 
having been elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in 1923. Her first year out of college 
saw her as teacher of domestic science 
in Bloomfield High School. 

In the spring of 1925 she became a 
member of the agency department of the 
Mutual Benefit. 

“My work with the company was out- 
lined to me as that of helping to human- 
ize the organization through maintaining 
or creating friendly contacts between the 
home office and the agents in the field.” 
she said. “I was given the title of agen- 
cy personnel secretary and told to go 
ahead with the development of my own 
plans. My activities have included much 
correspondence with letters of congratu- 
lation, encouragement, sympathy or what 
not, library service, educational work, 
and sales promotion. 

“When the American College of Life 
Underwriters was organized I informed 
myself about it and secured all the study 
books for our agency department circu- 
lating library in order that we might be 
in a position to help our agents who 
might be interested in the C. L. U. Fa- 
miliarity with the requirements for the 
degree bred at least a lessening of its 
awfulness and a belief that it might be 
acquired by a girl, who was willing to 
study. My vice-president felt that it 
would be useful to have a member of 
our department hold the degree and that 
it would be particularly helpful to me ‘in 
my contacts with the agents. I began 
my studying last Fall, working on a 
schedule which enabled me to complete 
the reading and have time for review so 
that I was prepared to take the exami- 


nations when they were given in De- 
cember. 

“You have asked for some comment 
about my most interesting sales experi- 
ences. Although I have done some sell- 
ing that is not the important phase of 
my work. The title of ‘Adventures in 
Friendship’ might be borrowed for the 
story of my experiences in the life in- 
surance business. My position in the 
home office has given me a peculiarly 
happy opportunity to see the national- 
ly wide scope not only of our company’s 
service but of the institution of life in- 
surance. I have made friends of both 
agents and their families throughout the 
United States. It has been very good 
to feel that my work has helped some 
Mutual Benefit agents to do their jobs 
more effectively or with greater pleasure. 
I was particularly delighted only last 
week when an agent in North Carolina 
wrote me that the new baby in his fam- 
ily had been named for me. Much of 
the reward for my work, as for all life 
insurance men, comes in an intangible 
way. Our business is one of human re- 
lationships and offers the finest kind of 
satisfaction.” 


Harvey Worked His Way Through Col- 
lege and Was A Boy Agent 

H. Loree Harvey, district manager of 
the Equitable of Iowa at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is a former president of the Kala- 
mazoo Life Underwriters’ Association 
which in the year that he was president 
(1928) won the cup from the National 
Association of Life Underwriters for 
having the largest percentage of increase 
of members. In discussing his early ex- 
periences he said to The Gold Book: 

“When I was nineteen years of age I 
made a little investigation of the life in- 
surance business and then tried to inter- 
est some of my friends who, in spite of 
my crude sales talk at that time, pur- 
chased insurance of me and gave me 
such encouragement that I worked dur- 
ing the Summer and paid my college ex- 
penses in part. At that time my father 
had the contract with the company for 
which I wrote and had a license in this 
state so he was responsible for my con- 


duct and as I was under age he was 
required to sign all application blanks 
as witness, although he did practically 
no selling himself. 

“Upon completing my college work I 
decided that the life insurance business 
held for me the opportunity that I had 
been endeavoring to find to apply what 
natural ability and energy I had for a 
profession and have since been very glad 
that I made this decision. I was made 
special agent for the Equitable of Iowa 
and in June, 1928, was made district man- 
ager for the southwestern Michigan ter- 
ritory. 

“The educational course offered by my 
company I found very helpful as well as 
the splendid correspondence course of- 
fered by the Insurance Research and 
Review Service. Being interested in my 
advancement in life underwriting as a 
career, I naturally took interest in the 
course offered by the American College 
of Life Underwriters, and, following the 
Memphis convention, where I learned 
about it, obtained the list of books and 
began preparing myself for the first ex- 
amination which was held in July, 1928, 
and was finally awarded the Chartered 
Life Underwriters’ degree, being the first 
life underwriter in Michigan to obtain 
the degree at that time. I really feel 
that this course benefited me a great deal 
from the standpoint of the knowledge 
which I obtained while working toward 
the degree and I certainly hope that 
more agents may be interested in taking 
this course for that purpose if for none 
other.” 

Tabor Had Insurance Experience in 

the Army 

Maurice S. Tabor of the Travelers in 
Buffalo has been in the insurance busi- 
ness since his discharge from the army 
in 1919. At that time he joined the 
forces of the C. S. Elliott Co., Inc., gen- 
eral agents of the Travelers in Buffalo 
and is still with that agency. 

Mr. Tabor entered the army at the 
age of twenty-two and shortly after his 
enlistment was granted a commission. He 
was made insurance officer at Camp Up- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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N? full time agents. We are familiar with 
the problems of the broker and surplus 


writer of life lines because we, too, are brokers. 





General Agents in Greater New York for 
both the Home Life Insurance Co., of New York 


and 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 





GERALD A. EUBANK, General Manager 


LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 


67 Wall Street, New York 
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John 


The writer of this philosophy is one of 
the best known insurance men in New 
York, a clever observer of human nature 
and one of the frankest speaking men in 
the city. His position is casualty mana- 
ger of the Travelers in the metropolis. 

When F. H. C. Tallack of the Com- 
mercial Union Insurance Co., addressing 
the Hull Insurance Institute of England, 
said, “A man at forty is either a fool 
or a physician,” he meant that when a 
man has reached that age he knows what 
is good for him and what is not. 

* * x 

It is no fault to confess ignorance of 
a subject if you are in ignorance about 
it. Nothing is more irritating than to 
meet a cock-sure man who will give you 
an opinion on anything, ranging from 
whether the Bolshevik experiment will 
continue in Russia to whether it rains 
every day in Dublin. Patronage is one 
of the world’s chief irritants. Handing 
out a little information goes a long way. 
Bétter to give information only when it 
is asked for. 

* * x 


There is a market for every talent. 


JOHN McGINLEY 

Some of the worst novelists 
succeed because they know how to sell 
Some of the best fail be- 
Eugene O’Neill, Am- 
erica’s leading playwright, couldn’t sell 
a play for years because he disdained to 
market his product, wouldn’t mix with 
the managers and scorned all salesman- 
ship methods. On the other hand, some 
mediocre and flashy playwrights have 
everything they write produced because 


Go find it. 


their wares. 
cause they don’t. 


they chum around with the people who 


put on plays and create a favorable buy- 

ing atmosphere before the managers 
even see the manuscripts. 
a ae 

An insurance salesman can learn’‘a lot 

through the mere observance of clever 


taxi-cab drivers, for instance. When 


their cars are empty they drive them to 


places where they are apt to be sum- 
moned. Thus, a clever agent or broker 
will solicit more often in fields where 


there is a demand for insurance. 
* * * 


Don’t give advice to actors on the 


drama, to artists on art, to bankers on 
finance. 


inside stories of his own business the 





If a man is telling an agent 


McGinley’s 


PHILOSOPHY 


agent should stop being conversational 
and should listen intently with both ears, 
even if bored. 


* * * 


If you must be humorous while in a 


crowd, poke fun at yourself and not at 
the other fellow. 
debt or an obligation or a favor, but will 
never forget a jibe nor feel any the less 
resentful twelve months after it is de- 
livered than he did while the laugh was 


A man will forget a 


being turned against him. 
* * x 

You lose most by failure to concen- 
trate. A boy should have the necessity 
of concentration drilled into him by his 
parents. The sooner one learns to con- 
centrate the better. Most of the people 
who are hurt crossing the street are vic- 


tims of a lack of concentration. They 
are thinking of a past incident or have 
their thoughts centered on something far 
ahead. It is concentration that makes a 
man do a job well. A clerk of average 
ability can get results by the simple act 
of concentration which are denied more 
brilliant men who can’t their 
imagination in check. 
= Se oe 


keep 


You can judge some men by the way 
they enter an automobile. Did you ever 
notice that it is impossible for certain 
people to do this simple thing without 
barking their shins or turning their 
ankles ? 

,oek ee 

It is twice as much fun losing your 

temper as it is to be self-controlled, but 





fun doesn’t buy commutation tickets to 
your suburban home. 
ar. ee 

Don’t overwork the telephone or dic- 
tation of letters when on a selling cam- 
paign. If you sit opposite a man in his 
office you may think up a come-back to 
his sales resistance whereas if you lean 
too much on the telephone or the type- 
writing machine you might never know 
that there is such a resistance, but are 
simply waiting for a development in an 


incident which is already closed. 
ec ee 





Don’t make a practice of passing up 
newspaper or trade paper articles about 
your own business merely because they 
happen to be long. Not every one can 
be wise in a paragraph. Likewise, don't 
depend too much on headlines. Super- 
ficialty has cost many a man his job. 

* <= 7s 

Don’t let people’s names slip from your 
mind to the point of calling Mr. Roberts 
Mr. Robertson next time you meet him; 
or Mr. Jackson Mr. Johnson. After the 
first meeting write his name in a note 
book, and at intervals go over this note 
book and refresh your memory of names. 





Service—First, Last, And Lasting 





Service Means Action 


Telephones: 





212 Fifth Avenue, 
(Corner 26th Street), 


New York, N. Y. 


The Lane Agency 


of the 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


desires to thank the insurance fraternity for the 
cordial manner in which it has greeted its organiza- 
tion since the opening of its agency offices on July 
1st, 1929. The sincerity of good wishes extended has 
been doubly impressed upon the members of the 
Lane Agency through the practical expression of 
business submitted and paid for by General Agents, 
Managers, and Agents of other Companies, as well 
as by Brokers. The Lane Agency hopes to merit a 


continuance of this warm feeling which is naturally 
reciprocated. 


ASHland 7162 to 7167. 
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Service Is Just a Habit At The Lane Agency 
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Hlegal and Legal Tax Avoidance 


The courts, both Federal and State, 
have repeatedly made clear the distinction 
between illegal tax evasion and legal tax 
avoidance. 

In the case of Bullen vs. Wisconsin, 
Mr. Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court states, “We do not speak 
of evasion, because when the law draws 
a line, a case is one side of it or the 
other, and if on the safe side, is none the 
worse legally, that a party has availed 
himself to the full of what the law per- 
mits. When an act is condemned as an 
evasion, what is meant is that,it is on the 
wrong side of the line indicated by the 
policy, if not by the mere letter of the 
law.” 

In other words, a device which results 
in tax avoidance must be strictly within 
the plain provisions of the law itself, 
otherwise it is held to be an illegal evasion 
of taxes, and will not stand the acid test. 

It is obvious that a very thorough 
knowledge of the tax laws and the rulings 
and court decisions interpreting such laws 
is requisite in order to decide as to 
whether any given tax-saving proposition 
is legal or illegal. The average taxpayer 
naturally objects to paying more in taxes 
to the Government than he is legally 
obliged to pay. He is, therefore, inter- 
ested in any proposition which promises 
to reduce or entirely relieve him or his 
estate of such payments. 


Can’t Stand the Acid Test 


This well-known fact has induced many 

life insurance underwriters to assume the 
role of so-called tax experts and seek to 
interest a prospect in an insurance propo- 
sition, on the ground that, by adopting it, 
he will save in taxes. Unfortunately, most 
of such propositions will not stand the 
acid test and the underwriter loses face 
with his prospect. A striking example of 
this occurred some years ago. At that 
time a Revenue Bureau ruling was prom- 
ulgated to the effect that, where a debtor 
took out insurance on his own life in 
favor of a creditor, to protect such cred- 
itor, and paid the premiums thereon, such 
premium payments were deductible from 
the debtor’s taxable income. 
_ On the strength of this ruling, although 
it was plainly in contravention of the law 
itself and was subsequently rescinded, a 
considerable number of life underwriters 
obtained applications and wrote policies, 
by assuring the prospects that the pre- 
mium payments were allowable deductions 
from taxable income. When the ruling 
was rescinded and the deduction of pre- 
mium payments was not allowed, the poli- 
cyholder naturally blamed the man who 
had advised him that they would be. 

The result of such mistaken advice has 
been to discredit, more or less in the eyes 
of the insuring public, the life underwriter 
who claims to be a tax expert and offers 
life insurance as a method of avoiding 
taxation. 

During the past fifteen years I have 
been called on very frequently to pass on 
surance propositions which purport to 
Save the insured taxes, and, in most cases, 
I have found their claims untenable in 
law. In some of these cases the claims 
were apparently sustained by Revenue Bu- 
Tea rulings or the written opinion of 
Some Revenue official. In view of the 
fact that such rulings or opinions are not 

inding on the Government, unless em- 
bodied in a Treasury Regulation duly 
Promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I have always advised against 
accepting them as a safe basis on which 
to advise a prospect as to his rights under 
the law. 

Some Don’ts For Agents To Remember 


In the light of this experience, I ven- 
ture to submit the following “don’ts” for 
the benefit of life underwriters: 

J. Don’t advise a prospect or allow 
him to think that if his wife applies for 
the insurance on his life; makes herself 
the beneficiary; and pays the premiums 
Out of an allowance which he makes her, 
the insurance proceeds in excess of $40,000 


Agents Must Not Advise Clients Lightly 
Upon This Important Subject When 


Selling Insurance; 


Some Don’ts For 


Agents To Remember When They Bring 
Up Tax Subjects; Washington Has Not 
Yet Decided Definitely the Question of 


Legitimate Business Expense Deduction 
By PREBLE TUCKER 


will not be taxed to his estate, in the event 
of his death under the Federal Estate Tax 
Law. 


2. Don’t advise a corporation that it 
can carry insurance on the life of one or 
more of its officers or employes for its 
own benefit, and can deduct the premium 
payments from its taxable income by the 




















PREBLE TUCKER 


stmple device of having the insured—of- 
ficer or employe—apply for the insurance 
and pay the premium himself, the amount 
of such premiums to be repaid him by 
increasing his salary or other compensa- 
tion and deducting such increase in salary 
as a business expense. 


3. Don’t advise a policyholder, who is 
carrying policies of insurance on his own 
life in which his estate or his executors or 
administrators are named as beneficiaries, 
that he can escape entirely the Federal 
Estate Tax by changing the beneficiary to 
his wife and having such beneficiary there- 
after pay the premiums. The amount of 
such insurance which will be taxed to his 
estate depends upon the number of pre- 
miums already paid by him and the total 
amount of premiums paid up to the date 
of his death. 

4. Don’t advise a policyholder, who is 
carrying policies of insurance on his own 
life, that, by assigning the same to his 
wife or some other beneficiary in consid- 
eration of the cash surrender value of the 
pchcies, and having her pay future pre- 
miums out of her separate income, taxa- 
tion on the proceeds may be escaped. 
While it is probable that the Federal Es- 
tate Tax would be avoided, the beneficiary 
on his death will have to pay an income 
tax on such proceeds in excess of the 
cash value and premiums paid by the 
transferee. 

Don’t advise a prospect that, by 


making his policies payable to a Trustee 
and creating a Trust Fund, the income 
from which shall be applied by the Trus- 
tee to payment of premiums on such poli- 
cies, he can save income taxes and escape 
Federal Estate Taxes. 


6. Don’t advise a prospect that the 
premiums paid by him for insurance on 
the life of a business employe who owes 
him money and such insurance has been 
taken out to secure such indebtedness, 
constitute a deductible item in his income 
tax return. While it is true that such 
payments may be deemed an item of 
business expense, the Law expressly pro- 
hibits their deduction from taxable in- 
come, where the insured is an employe 
of the creditor, or is a person financially 
interested in such creditor's business. 
This is so whether the creditor is an in- 
dividual or a corporation. 


An Important Question Still Unsettled 


The question as to exactly what expen- 
ditures by a taxpayer will be deemed 


legitimate business expenses, deductible 
under the income tax law, has not yet 
been definitely settled by the Revenue au- 
thorities. More or less inconsistent rul- 
ings by the Revenue Bureau have left the 
question wide open, so far as- most given 
cases are concerned. Consequently, in 
giving advice to a policyholder, the in- 
surance agent should be cautious about 
committing himself to a positive state- 
ment in such cases. 

The Federal Board of Tax Appeals 
has a great many cases on its calendar, 
in which this question is involved. Inas- 
much as its decisions are reviewable by 
the Federal Courts, a long time will 
elapse before it is definitely settled. 

The life underwriter should be the last 
person to complain about the tax laws. 
The inheritance tax laws, for example, 
aside from the taxes themselves, have 
added very greatly to the cost of settling 
an estate. This fact alone furnishes a 
powerful argument for taking out life in- 
surance to cover the shrinkage in values 
due to death. 

Smaller the Estate Greater the Shrink- 
age Percent 

It has been found that the smaller the 
estate the greater is the percentage of 
shrinkage on this account. This is due 
to the fact that the preparation of proper 
tax returns by an executor or adminis- 
trator of a decedent’s estate has become 
a highly technical procedure, requiring 
the employment of qualified tax experts 
and appraisers, as well as lawyers. The 
charges for this necessary work are cost- 
ly and not in proportion to the size of 
decedent’s estate. An estate of moderate 
size, therefore, suffers a disproportionate 
shrinkage in value, compared with a large 
estate. 

This fact is well known to trust com- 
panies and lawyers, but is seldom appre- 
ciated by the layman. 

The life underwriter, who can make 
his prospects realize this, will produce a 
profitable increase in his business. 








Retirement Income 


(Continued from page 37) 


Of course, from 50 to 65 you get back 
in cash a total of $2,520. And at 65 your 
income of $1,200 per year, $100 every 
month, starts and is guaranteed for life, 
even if you live to be 90. So far as 
income to you is concerned your $5,64U 
here will do exactly the same work for 
you as $24,000 accumulated by any other 
investment plan. Do you think vou can 
save $34 per month in a plan like that, 
Mr. Brown?” 


Painting the Picture 


That is just an outline of how we pre- 
sent the Retirement Income feature of 
the contract. Naturally, a discussion fol- 
lows that varies with every case. We 
try to picture what an income as 65 will 
mean, the security it affords, the feeling 
of satisfaction, the joy of financial suc- 
cess, and the comforts and pleasures 
made possible by a stable and guaran- 
teed income. And of course, every good 
insurance man is prepared to go on and 
sell the disability feature, the importance 
of the cash value as an anchor fund dur- 
ing life, and what $100 per month for 
14 or 15 years will mean to a man’s fam- 
ily. We always present the death bene- 
fit as monthly income. These things 
have a big part in any sale, but it is im- 
possible to discuss them all here, so 
let’s stick to just the Retirement Income 
feature. 

Now, that you have seen how it works 
out, what do you think? Are we justi- 
fied in believing that this is the ideal 
contract for the average man? And by 
average man we mean the great mass of 
prospects that most of us canvass. It 
may be said that a man’s first duty is to 


protect his wife and children in the event 
of his death or disability. True enough, 
but doesn’t it stand to reason that if a 
man has two chances out of three of liv- 
ing to age 65 he must also lay plans to 
be financially independent at that time? 
If a man must take care of all three, 
then isn’t a Retirement Income plan the 
very best way of doing it? 


A Pertinent and Vital Question 


Buy Ordinary Life and invest the dif- 
ference? That always comes up. Well, 
there are always two questions. WILL 
he, and CAN he regularly, safely and 
profitably invest the difference? But 
don’t ever suggest such a possibility to 
a prospect (not directly at least), be- 
cause every prospect thinks that he is 
the one exception to the rule. Don’t 
even suggest it when you know you can 
back it up by the cold statistics of fact 
regarding the economic condition of 100 
men at 65—you know—so many men de- 
pendent, etc., etc. a 

Instead just ask him this question: 
“Mr. Brown, if I could offer you a re- 
turn on your money of 5.78% compound 
interest, tax free and absolutely guaran- 
teed over the next 35 years, would you 
consider that a fair rate of return?” 
Most men will agree. “Well, Mr. Brown, 
that is exactly the return you will get 
on the difference between the deposit on 
this Retirement Income and the premium 
on an Ordinary Life. So you are really 
getting a splendid investment return on 
your money, aren’t you?” 

Now you and I know that the average 
man can’t get that high a return on his 
investments over a period of 35 years, 
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especially when we consider the loss of 
time in reinvesting the principal, the loss 
of time in reinvesting the odd amounts 
of interest or even failure to reinvest 
the interest at ali, to say nothing of the 
possibility of losing part of the princi- 
pal. And suppose a man could invest the 
difference and actually earn 5.78% net 
compounded, even then his investment 
account would just barely equal the dif- 
ference between the $1,000 available un- 
der a Retirement Income or Endowment 
at 65 and the Cash Value at 65 of an 
Ordinary Life policy. Why should he 
take the risk of loss, and why should 
he take all the time and thought and 
trouble necessary to properly invest his 
money when he can accomplish the very 
same results so easily, so simply and so 
safely with the Retirement Income plan? 
He just deposits his $34 per month and 
his investment program automatically 
takes care of itself; his income at 65 
is already assured and guaranteed. And 
we have found that most prospects are 
very quick to see the point when we ex- 
plain it to them. 

Now then, let’s run over just what we 
offer a man when we present Retirement 
Income. We offer him the best all 
around financial program he can find 
anywhere. It is well balanced, and it is 
absolutely complete. We offer him pro- 
tection, an income to his family if he 
dies; an income to himself if he is dis- 
abled; an anchor fund of reserve cash 
throughout life; and an income to him- 
self if he lives. And don’t forget that 
he has two chances out of three of living. 
This contract not only fits in with the 
financial problems of an average man 
better than Ordinary Life, but also it 
offers him the highly attractive invest- 
ment yield of 5.87% on the difference in 
premium. Is it any wonder that our 
prospects have such a favorable reaction 
to this plan? 


How the Agent Is Helped 


And that brings us down to the very 
vital question: How does it help the 


agent? From our own experience we 
have observed five definite and specific 
ways in which it helps the agent make 
more money. 


1. You have larger premiums per sale. 
Of course it is larger per $1,000 but 
it is also larger per sale. 
man who says, “I can only afford 
$5,000” will turn around the next day 
and save or invest some money in 
what he considers a “good invest- 
ment.” Now if you sell him hard on 
the investment angle of the Retire- 
ment Income he’ll put that “invest- 
ment money” in your proposition. 
Even if he only bought $5,000 your 
premium and therefore your commis- 
sion would be higher, but 


The same 


2. You also get a larger volume per sale. 


The same man who would only buy 
$5,000 will readily buy five units of 
Retirement Income giving him $50 per 
month, and that is $6,450 Endowment 
at 65 or $7,270 Endowment at 60. The 
man who “only wants a thousand” will 
buy $1,290 or $1,450 to get one unit 
($10 per month) of Retirement Income 
at 65 or 60. We've seen that very 
thing happen dozens of times. And 
furthermore the man who only want- 
ed $1,000 or $5,000 will get ambitious 
when he sees that income for him- 
self and will try to get as much of 
it as he can, naturally resulting in a 
larger case. 


3. You will make lots of sales you oth- 


erwise would fail to get. It makes 
an easy approach. You can get more 
interviews because everyone is inter- 
ested in saving money. It makes pos- 
sible a presentation that will kindle a 
man’s enthusiasm more readily than 
the usual canvass. And of course, 
more interviews and better interviews 
mean more sales. 


4. The business stays on the books and 
your renewals will be increased. They 
like it; they see something in it for 


Our Monday Evening 






AGENCY MEETINGS 


By Roy Denny, F 


Manager Missouri State Life, Los Angeles 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
something about our Monday evening 
agency meetings, which start at 5.45 
o'clock and continue until 8 o’clock. 

It has long been one of the chief prob- 
lems of any manager as to what ‘plan or 
what form of meeting would attract the 
deep interest of his agents to such an 
extent that they would attend the agency 
meetings, take part in them and become 
enthusiastic in the attendance and par- 
ticipation. 3 

Throughout my experience I have used 








themselves and naturally they will 
hang on to it. 
5. It’ increases your “repeat” business 


on old policyholders. You have 
quicker, easier, and larger repeat 
sales. It is easy to get across the 


idea that “You already have $25 per 
month at 65; now let’s build that up 
as fast as you can—$50—$100—$150 
—$200 per month.” They'll be anx- 
ious to increase that income just the 
very minute they can squeeze out the 
money to do so. 


Well, there it is. We think it combines 
two golden points. It is the best bet 
for the policyholder and it is the best 
bet for the salesman. As far as we are 
concerned, experience has given us lots 
of actual proof of this, but you judge for 
yourself. What do you think of it? 


various plans and have arranged meet- 
ings from Monday morning until Satur- 
day night with greater or less success, 
In May of this year I decided to try a 


(Continued on page 107) 
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How E. Il. LOW FELT THE 


Feder Photo 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW 


One of the best personality stories in 
life insurance is the way that Ethelbert 
Ide Low took up the reins of the Home 
Life when elected president and familiar- 
ized himself with that institution, the 
organization and the field force. A Yale 
man and a graduate of the Columbia law 
school, who went into law where his 
practice had to do largely with estates 
and affairs of important corporations, he 
had not worked®for an insurance com- 
pany when called to the Home Life’s 
presidency except as a member’ of the 
board of two insurance companies, the 
Home Life and the Niagara Fire. The 
nature of the work he had been doing in 
the law, his type of mind which is not 
to be satisfied until it reaches the bottom 
of a thing, his keen understanding of 
men and sympathy with their motives 
and aims, all contributed to the first 
action he took after arriving on the job. 
And that was to make a quick survey of 
the situation in order to ascertain in 
what direction his energies should be 
first concentrated to fit him best for his 
new role of life insurance president. 

It did not take him long to make a 
decision. And the decision was that the 
Sooner he knew the field organization, 
the personalities in production, the prob- 
lems confronting the field managers and 
leaders, what buoyed them up and what 
dulled them down, the sooner would he 
be qualified to meet those problems in- 
telligently. 


Learning the Mechanism of a Sale 


And he also decided that he would go 

out and sell some insurance himself. Of 
Course, it was not to be an actual sale 
ut to pave the way for a Home Life 
agent to get the application signed. Nat- 
urally, a distinguished lawyer of Mr. 
OWS training would not find it difficult 
'o carry conviction when talking busi- 
ness insurance, estate conservation. in- 
heritance tax. After he left college he 
hoa managing clerk in one of the best- 
“tp of the old established law firms 
a" city, De Forest Bros. In that 
a the New York end of the legal 
atfairs of the Central R. R. of New Jer- 
sey was handled as well as the affairs of 
many other corporations and estates. 
tyway, Mr. Low was so successful in 

Presenting reasons for insurance, es- 
Pecially additional insurance, that un- 
pabtedly several hundred thousands of 

mga of it was sold. He got a kick 
of this first hand view of “soliciting,” 


INSURANCE PULSE 





When Distinguished New York 
Lawyer Was Elected President of 
Home Life He Went Out And Learned 


How Policies Are Sold; 


and Then 


Visited Every General Agent in Field 
To Learn and Understand Production 


Problems 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


and the Home Life agents were de- 
lighted. 

Mr. Low’s method of meeting the gen- 
eral agents was equally characteristic. 
He did not wait for them to come into 
his office but he went to theirs—met 
them in their own home towns. There 
was nothing exclusively social about the 
meeting—not just an opportunity to en- 
tertain the president at the golf club— 
nor was there any high hat as Mr. Low 
is one of the most democratic of life 
insurance executives. The social part 
was an incident. The main thing was 
the sitting together of the general agent 
and the president as the general agent 
painted. a picture of the situation in his 
territory and in his organization. The 
general agents took to Low and he to 
them. A further good impression was 
made when he addressed the agents and 
mixed with them for several days in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania at the annual con- 
vention of the general agents’ associa- 
tion. Mr. Low has also built up a splen- 
did morale in the home office organiza- 
tion as he is a firm believer in the fact 
that the best way to develop responsi- 
bility is to give responsibility. There- 
fore, every head of a department is ac- 
tually head of the department. 


Entered World War as a Private 


When the United States entered the 
war Mr. Low, as the only married mem- 
ber, was left to carry on the business 
of his law firm, his partners entering the 
army. Besides carrying on his law prac- 
tice he enlisted in the New York Guard, 
serving as a sergeant in the First Pro- 
visional Regiment, N. Y. G., and later as 
lieutenant and captain in the Ninth 
Coast Artillery Corp, N. Y. G. In Au- 
gust, 1918, he wound up the affairs of his 
firm and enlisted as a private in the 
Field Artillery, being assigned to the 
Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Taylor, Kentucky, from 
which he graduated as a captain, F. A., 
o. & € 

President Low has had a rather unique 
lifelong friendship with Benjamin R. C. 
Low, counsel of the company. They 
were roommates in school; continued to 
be roommates in college; were together 
in the De Forest Bros. law office; then 
became law partners from the year 1909 
to 1924. 


Interviewed by The Gold Book 
President Low was seen by a reporter 
for The Gold Book and asked if he 
would not answer some questions in or- 
der that the agents of America might 
know his viewpoints on some matters of 


daily interest to them. He consented, and 
the questions and answers follow: 

Do you think that an insurance agent 
should know anything about the law be- 
cause of the necessity of understanding 
wills, estate matters, etc? If such infor- 
mation is desirable, what is the best way 
in which he can obtain it? 

A knowledge of the fundamentals of 
the law pertaining to wills, estates, taxes, 
etc., should be very helpful to any life 
insurance man. As he is creating his pros- 
pect’s estate, any knowledge pertaining to 
that estate would help give him a better 
picture of his problem. He should not, 
however, attempt to act as a lawver, but 
should confine himself to furnishing the 
necessary life insurance information. He 
should bear in mind that it is often just 
as important to sell the idea of life in- 
surance to the prospect’s attorney as it 
is to sell it to the prospect himself. Many 
men rely upon their attorney’s advice in 
such matters. 

Is there any simple book about law or 
finance fundamentals within easy reach of 
an agent at a library? 

There are undoubtedly many books in 
the public libraries which would give the 
simple principles both of law and financ- 
ing. The knowledge of corporate organi- 
zation and financing should be very useful 
to a life insurance man. 

What are some of the books which 
have helped you a lot in your journeys 
through life? 

Kipling has always interested me more 
than any other author, both because his 
books are entertaining and because of his 
insight into human nature. 

Do you recommend that agents should 
read the financial page of a daily paper 
and in reading it what should they bear 
in mind to tip them off to possible pros- 
pects? 

Any changes in a person’s life are liable 
to create additional needs for life insur- 
ance. New partnerships and new executive 
positions are just as important to watch 
for in the papers as engagements and 
weddings. 


Many Are Under-Insured 


Do you think the average business man, 
financier and lawyer is under-insured ? 

Very many business men, financiers and 
lawyers are undoubtedly under-insured. 
The reason for this is largely the fact 
that the necessity for life insurance has 
not been ’properly presented to them. This 
is not altogether the fault of the insur- 
ance fraternity. Many of them do not 
realize the changes that are taking place 
in life insurance. They are busy men 





and, if they have made up their mind 
that they do not need life insurance, it is 
hard, not only to get an interview, but, 
having secured one, to overcome the sales 
resistance. A lawyer’s trained mind is 
often his principal asset and it is just as 
important that he insure that asset as it is 
for a merchant to insure his stock of 
goods. 

What is the best way for an agent to 
make friends with lawyers in a commu- 
nity and to’ win their respect and confi- 
dence? The same question could be an- 
swered in respect to bankers. 


When a member of this class is once 
sold on the idea of life insurance, he 
makes the best client an insurance man 
can have. His insurance does not lapse 
and he comes back for more. In the case 
of a lawyer, he helps sell the idea of in- 
surance to his clients. Making friends 
with lawyers and bankers is no different, 
in my mind, than making friends with 
anybody else in the community. To get 
their confidence, an insurance man should 
know his business as thoroughly as he 
expects them to know theirs. 

Don’t you think that agents should pay 
more attention to the personnel of a 
board of directors if their line of ability 
is such that they are capable of writing 
corporation insurance intelligently? 

In most corporations there is one man_ 
or small group of men who dictate. the 
policy of that corporation. It may be the 
actual head of that corporation, one of 
the directors, or a large stockholder. The 
agent should find out who this keyman is 
and sell the idea of insurance to him. If 
this keyman is not the president of the 
corporation, it is important to sell the 
president the idea at the same time. It 
is not good business, as a rule, to try to 
go over the head of the president of the 
corporation to the board of directors. 

Have you definite views on the subject 
of men sticking to their niche and devel- 
oping themselves to their best ability in 
what they are doing rather than trying to 
fly for heights they cannot reach? Should 
not a good agent continue as an agent and 
are not many good agents ruined by be- 
coming general agents? How is a man to 
know if he has general agency ability? 

It is, of course, foolish for a man to 
“fly to heights he cannot reach.” ‘The 
difficulty is in showing a man just what 
his niche is. Naturally a man should try 
to make the most of his talents. 


Undoubtedly many a good agent is 
ruined by becoming a general agent. The 
qualifications of the two jobs are essen- 
tially different. A man may be a first 
class agent and a poor general agent and 
vice-versa. If an agent desires to become 
a general agent or manager, he should sit 
down and analyze the job, go over each 
duty of the general agent and ask him- 
self whether or not he has the ability and 
the desire to perform that specific duty. 
If he is perfectly candid with hiftself, he 
may get the right answer. A good gen- 
eral agent must be a natural leader, al- 
ways cheerful when things are going 
wrong, able to command the respect and 
confidence of his men and be willing to 
make personal sacrifices in order that they 
may succeed. He must have tact, intei- 
ligence, imagination and enthusiasm. 


Approaching a Lawyer or Professional 
Man 

Have you any advice to give insurance 

agents relative to approach and presenta- 

tion of subject based on the long years 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Taking Pay In Kind 


Alice L. Doke of Ephraim, Utah, Accepts 
For Premium Payments Calves, Lambs, 


Hogs and Other Animals; And Children 
Often Pay For Their Policies That Way 





In last year’s issue of The Gold Book 
one of the stories which attracted most 


attention discussed the activities of 
Alice L. Doke of Ephraim, Utah, an in- 
surance agent who gives parties to which 
all of her policyholders are invited; who 
runs a big ranch; and who has made the 
community insurance-minded. 

Recently, The Gold Book has learned 


that Mrs. Doke has performed the amaz- 
ing feat of insuring 1,600 of the town’s 
2,300 population. 

One of the most unusual features of 
her business is that she has frequently 
taken live stock and other things in pay- 
ment of premiums. People who haven’t 
the ready cash have been enabled to 
meet the obligation in some other way. 
To illustrate: once she took a tombstone 
in payment of a premium. 

The Gold Book prints on this page two 
cuts showing how premiums are some- 
times paid in Ephraim. In one picture a 
boy of eleven, Floyd Larsen, is bringing 
to Mrs. Dokes his lambs to pay the sec- 
ond premium due on his policy. He is 
shown accepting the receipt. 

In the other picture Alder Henrie 
brought a calf a distance of two miles in 
order to sell the same to Mrs. Doke. It 
was the most convenient way he knew 
in which to meet the first premium. Al- 
der is eleven years old. 

Mrs. Doke has written a number of 
policies on boys. She tells The Gold 
Book that many children are paying pre- 
miums with her in this way. The live- 
stock consists of calves, lambs and hogs. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Doke has a pasture 
which she calls the Penn Mutual pasture. 
The animals taken in payment of the 
premiums roam around in this pasture 
and buyers find them there. 

“T always have a ready sale for my 
stock and keep in touch with the market 
prices for the same.” 
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Boy Bringing Lambs in Payment of Premiums 
































“COME TO NEW YORK WITH PENNELL” 


Men planning on New York City for a Life 
Insurance career, will find this an Agency of 


Youth, 


FRANK W. PENNELL 
General Agent 


State Mutual Life of Massachusetts 


225 Broadway 


Ideas, Service, Progressiveness and 
Mutual Helpfulness—going somewhere fast, 
and having a lot of fun on the journey. 








New York City 
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One of My 













It is always interesting to hear of actual cases closed by successful 
writers of insurance. An interesting case among recent experiences is fur- 
nished for readers of The Gold Book by Dr. Charles E. Albright, who is the 
leading life insurance writer of the West, and for many years has topped 
all producers with the Northwestern Mutual; by G. Gilson Terriberry of the 
Beers & De Long agency, New York, who after experience with the Bureau 
of Life Insurance Sales Research in Hartford (during which he taught also 
at the Bureau’s schools), went into life insurance production in this city, 
quickly making a success; by. Josephine Morris of Chicago, who has done 
surprisingly well in less than two years of life insurance selling; and by 
John L. Shuff, one of the most popular general agents in the country and 
former president of the National Association of Life Underwriters. Their 
little stories follow: 


Estate Protection For Widow and Children 


By JOSEPHINE MORRIS, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago 


For one of my most interesting built 
p cases I must give John A. Stevenson 
some credit, because it was a remark 
he made at a meeting in the Alexander 
E. Patterson agency which prompted me 
0 take part of one afternoon and re- 
iew all my past acquaintances and 


P| 











iriends. His remark was to the effect 
—— Bthat he considered contacts one of the 

ost vital factors in the writing of sub- 
stantial lines of life insurance. 

In reviewing that list I found the 
mame of a man whom I had known 

ather well eighteen years ago. Through 

utual friends I knew he was doing well 

na business way; was married; had 

hree children. We shall call him Mr. X. 

Calling at his office I was granted an 

nterview. He didn’t remember me at 

he first, but after recounting several 

musing incidents of our earlier ac- 

luaintanceship, he appeared interested 

me and my work. I explained to him 

mat I was acting in a sort of an ad- 

ang capacity regarding the distribution 

fd management of life insurance prop- 

ty. He said that he had just recently MRS. JOSEPHINE MORRIS 
purchased a quarter of a million of per- ? ; P } 
bonal insurance, and would have been Mrs. X, asking me to get in touch with 
ery glad to have given me some of this him the following day. 

ad he known I was in the business. As I called him the next day and ar- 
luickly as consistent I brought out the ranged for a meeting between Mrs. X 
alue of carrying insurance on the lives and our company doctor. In discussing 
members of an organization such as_ the financial position of Mrs. X. it de- 
i. He explained that this had been veloped that she would need approxi- 
aken care of by another underwriter mately $100,000 for taxes and costs of 
0 whom the firm was obligated, due to administration. A contract for $50,000 
ther business relations. During our was issued and delivered, with every 
‘nversation it developed that his wife indication that the additional $50,000 will 
ras a woman of sizable, independent be delivered within the next few months. 
means. Immediately, the need of pro- The entire case is most illustrative of 
rs Mrs. X’s estate for the benefit the value of contacts plus the necessity 
Mt her three children was apparent. Mr. of finding a need, and with the two 
14 shrewd business man, acknowledged harmoniously combined, substantial busi- 
's need, and agreed to discuss it with ness should result. 

> , - 
Policies Cost Less Than People Think 
By DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 
: oy you know that I have never you a satisfactory case. I might say, 
ae the names of my policyholders however, that during the past year it 
—_— for that reason it is difficult to give was my good fortune to write one man 


OST 
INTERESTING CASES 


for corporation insurance amounting in 
the aggregate to $1,000,000. While I 
have known this man and his business 
associates for a number of years, it had 
not occurred to me that a proposition 
for corporation insurance would be en- 
tertained. 


Suddenly a very important officer of 
the corporation died, and one of the 
largest stockholders, in discussing the 
death of that officer said, “That might 
just as well have been another man,” 
mentioning his name, “and then where 
would we be with our big business?” 

I realized the force of his remark and 
suggested corporation insurance. He im- 
mediately inquired what the cost would 
be. I presented detailed figures which 
indicated a low net cost provided divi- 
dends and cash values were taken into 
consideration. His reply was, “I had no 
idea that life insurance costs so little. 
We ought to have a million dollars of 
it on our man.” 

Shortly thereafter the proposition came 
before the board of directors and was 
passed unanimously. 





DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 


Working on One Case for Thirteen Months 


By G. GILSON TERRIBERRY, 
Mutual Benefit, New York 


I obtained information concerning a 
business situation of a man about 55 years 
old whose two sons, about 27 and 30 years 
old, were his partners. I met the elder 
son through a community of activity. We 
attended the same college. After seeing 
him a few times I took him into my 
confidence, telling him of a problem I 
had to solve for a firm consisting of 
a father and son, and asking to give me 
his assistance by criticising the ideas I 
was preparing to present to them. This 
case was purely hypothetical, prepared 
to be somewhat analogous to his own 
situation with the direct purpose of ob- 
taining his reactions. 


In the discussion that followed some 
new ideas developed and I learned which 
ideas held the greatest interest for him. 
After about a half hour of discussion he 
said: “Why, this fellow’s problem is sim- 
ilar to ours.” This remark went unno- 
ticed, and we continued to develop the 
presentation. The second time he of- 
fered this thought appeared to be the 
right time to become interested in his 
problem. The usual necessary informa- 
tion was easily obtained and points that 
fitted his case were discussed. I also 
obtained complete information on his 
father’s finances, the close business re- 
lationship between the father, his wife 
and the two sons, and an accurate pic- 
ture of the father’s temperament, his 
likes and dislikes. 


How to Convince the Father 


The problem then naturally arose— 
how were we to put this over to his 
father. It appeared that his father had 
practically no personal life insurance, 
rather determined ideas, no respect—in 
fact, disrespect for life insurance sales- 
men. We concluded that his father had 
no conception of the use of life insur- 
ance, especially for business purposes. 
The son, who of course, would be one 
cf those to benefit by the arrangement 
discussed, felt strongly that he should 
first talk with his father when the right 
moment presented itself about their 


problem in case the head of the firm 
died. It was important, therefore, that 
the son should have a clear conception 
of the benefits that could be derived, 
and we went so far as to discuss what 
he should say to his father. The entire 
matter was left pending in this way. 

The son and I had three or four talks 
during the next two months. He bought 
$20,000 personal insurance, talked with 
his younger brother and talked two or 
three times with his father. I was kept 
posted on each development. 

T happened to be in the son’s office 
completing his personal insurance when 
the father dropped in. I was introduced 
as associated with life insurance. 

Th2 conversation took place while the 
son and I stood, and the father sat on 
the edge of a table. 

I asked the senior partner if he would 
like to have a definite assured income 
for his wife after his death of say $5,000 
or $10,000 a year without reference to 
such income as the boys might produce 
from the business; also, to arrange so 
that the boys would be assured of some 
additional capital so that they might go 
ahead and take the responsibilities of 
management, perhaps make a few mis- 
takes, without jeopardizing their ulti- 
mate success, or the continuance of the 
business he had so well built during the 
last twenty or twenty-five years. 

He said that sounded interesting and 
asked for details. I suggested that be- 
fore either of us looked at the details, 
we see if his physical condition would 
enable us to consummate such a plan. 
He agreed that that was logical. and I 
arranged for an examination. This en- 
tire interview was not more than five 
minutes, 

The rest of the case followed much 
the usual sequence. After we found that, 
although his blood pressure was ex- 
tremely low, we could get $50,000 to 
$100,000 standard insurance in each of 
several companies, he decided on $200,000; 
$100,000 to produce income for his wife, 
and $100,000 to the business. We finally 
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obtained from three companies (a fourth 
was too slow in issuing to be included) 
$350,000. $200,000 was prepaid. 


Additional Insurance 


The additional was obtained by asking 
the original companies to reconsider the 
case and issue their maximum. The ad- 
ditional was presented to him with this 
explanation, and it was suggested that 
he keep these policies on his desk for 
a few weeks, during which time he could 
determine whether, in view of the fact 





« Bachrach 
G. G. TERRIBERRY 


that it had been difficult to secure this 
insurance, he would feel it advisable to 
cover a larger amount. It was also 
casually mentioned that should he die, it 
would naturally be impossible for him 
to take his property with him, and it 
might be well io leave as much as pos- 
sible in the form of insurance as that 
would be the most convenient form of 
property for his beneficiaries. He de- 
cided in about two or three weeks to 
take $50,000 additional. 


The final set-up included changing the 
business from a partnership to a cor- 
poration, putting $150,000 in trust at in- 
come for his wife for life, and at her 
death the principal to his sons equally, 
or to the issue of a deceased son, and 
$100,000 to the business as additional 
capital. His final remark was that if his 
income permitted, he would like to have 
$1,000,000 of this property. It has taken 
over three months to complete the legal 
papers and finish the transaction. 





HOG’S DEATH EXPENSIVE 


A farmer insured the life of a hog 
for $10,000. It was a valuable hog, a 
blue ribbon winner. When crossing a 
railroad track it stopped to eat a potato 
that had fallen between the tracks. A 
train was approaching—the farmer tried 
to push the hog off the track—it was a 
large, stubborn hog and didn’t push 
easily. Both farmer and hog were killed. 

The farmer’s wife received $10,000 
from the insurance on the hog but noth- 
ing for the loss of her husband. In com- 
menting upon this the Aetna Life says in 
“The Life Aetna-izer”: “A striking con- 
trast in values. The dead hog was worth 
more than the dead husband. The hog 


was an asset—the dead husband a lia-* 
bility. The widow paid the farmer’s 


debts, taxes and burial expenses out of 
the insurance on the hog. The hog was 
buried in a ditch—the farmer in a nice 
cemetery—notwithstanding the fact that 
the farmer had no pedigree, no blue rib- 
bons, no insurance. 

“Moral: A good hog is an asset. In- 


surance is based on values. Insure valu- 
able assets.” 





He that tilleth his land shall have 
plenty of bread, but he that followeth 
after vain persons shall have poverty 
enough.—Proverbs. 


Protected Life Wrapped Up In Child 


By JOHN L. SHUFF, Union Central, Cincinnati 


I was presented to a man who lived 
in a western city while in the lobby of 
a hotel by the proprietor. He presented 
his little daughter with great affection. 

This man was connected with a large 
amusement concern, and I readily real- 
ized his life was wrapped up in the 
child. 


The following day I met him by acci- 
dent and told him that I had never 
seen such affection for a child, and I 
assumed it extended to his family. I 
explained that as I was representing a 
life insurance company that could do 
much for widows and children I won- 
dered if he had made a definite prepa- 
ration. In two minutes I made a sug- 
gestion. This man was 56 years of age, 
and had never carried a penny of in- 
surance. He told me he could not dis- 
cuss it with me that day, but that I 
would hear from him sure. 

A year later he telegraphed me from 
St. Louis and I sold instalment insurance 
for his wife and family of three children, 
with a total premium of more than 
$68,000. 

I simply touched the human cord that 
is a factor in making men do things. 





JOHN L. SHUFF 


The Man Who Washed Down 
The Hills of Seattle” 


James A. Moore, “the man who washed 
down the hills of Seattle,” and who was 
credited with creating a billion dollars in 
property values in Seattle, the North- 
west, and also in Florida, died in San 
Francisco recently with only very 
meagre personal resources. 


Mr. Moore is said to have died from 
overwork, having suffered a_ physical 
breakdown in his effort to recoup the 
large fortune which he had made in real 
estate operations, especially in the 
Northwest, and lost in another venture. 
He was a real estate operator, shipping 
financier and mine developer, with many 
other lesser business activities. He is 
credited with having built up a fortune 
estimated at not less than $15,000,000, 
practically all of which was lost in one 
huge venture into the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the Northwest. 


Mr. Moore, while operating in Flori- 
da, founded the city of Moore Haven. 
He was a promoting genius who had the 
touch of Midas in all of his business ven- 
tures up to last year, but he did not 
build up any considerable amount of in- 
surance for an estate. 





panies. 





in issuing policies. 


Brutally Frank 


A broker said, “Sure, I like you people and your 
Company, but I also like a lot of other good fellows in 
the life insurance business and they also have good com- 


“Tt’s not that I like you any better than the others 
that makes me give you business, but I do like your speed 
I get your policy, deliver it, get my 
check, and I regret to add, sometimes have the commis- 
sion spent before some other company would come 
through with an approval.” 


For such service 
Call JOHN 3771 


JOHN MUMFORD 
Brokerage Expeditor 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
33 Liberty Street, New York City 


WELLS & CONNELL, General Agents 
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VISUALIZING “#e INTERV 


A Unique and Practical Method of Selling Life 
Insurance, Developed Through Sixteen Years in the Field 


“All right, Eames, I’ll think this over, 
and if I decide I’ll let you know.” 

These words, sung to the tune of 
“Here’s your hat—what’s your hurry?” 
might well be called the prospect’s theme 
song out here in Colorado. 

In my early days I used to think it 
was an opening overture, and that the 
prospect actually meant he would “let 
me know.” Time has taught me that if 
I waited for these song birds to phone 
me to come and write their insurance, 
my wife would have to spend the rest 
of her days keeping the coyotes off the 
front porch! 

Later, I found that this popular little 
ditty is not limited to Colorado. A 
whole nation of prospects seem to know 
the words by heart. During the past 


two vears I have heard them in Seattle, 





PRESCOTT W. EAMES 


New York, Los Angeles, Toronto, New 
Orleans, Salt Lake City, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Houston, San Francisco, 
Washington, D. C., Little Rock, and 
Boston. When I first heard them in 
Kansas City in 1913 they made a sound 
like future business, and I began making 
long lists of “prospects.” So far as I 
know they are still prospects; anyway, I 
hever wrote them insurance. 

But, nowadays, when my man says: 
“All right, Eames, I’ll think this over,” 
I know what he means. He doesn’t mean 
he'll “think” at all. He means, “I’m all 
done thinking; I’m fed up on this stuff; 
I don’t want to hear any more about 
It; let’s change the subject.” 


A Negative Feeling that is Universal 


This negative feeling is universal. It 
curs in the best of interviews. 
Whether we like it or not, it exists— 
Just as gravity exists. 

During my experience as a field agent 


have been trying to devise some 
Method for Overcoming this negative 
feeling. The answer has come in two 
ways. First, in the doctrine of “non- 


Tesistance,” whereby I line up with the 
Psychological motives back of the pros- 
Pect's negations, and second, by making 
Use of the visual road to his interests. 
might as well tell the truth about 
my reasons for adopting the visual 
Teed of selling. It is simply because 
have found it to be the easiest method. 
N other words, during the past sixteen 


By PRESCOTT W. EAMES, 


Dist. Mgr. Aetna Life Insurance Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


years I have spent most of my time try- 
ing to get out of work! 

The visual method is a low pressure 
method, making use of an open path- 
way which already exists, rather than 
requiring high-pressure blasting to open 
a way through the prospect’s high walls 
of resistance. That is why I have chosen 
it for my own use, and for the use of 
other agents throughout the country 
with whom I am in contact. Were it not 
for several hundred corking letters 
which I have received from these 
men who have adopted my plan. I 
might conclude that averaging an app- 
a-day through its use was limited to 
myself alone. Such, however, is not the 
case. 

When The Gold Book asked me to 
write this story it expected me to ex- 
plain my system thoroughly. Space, 
however, will permit me to hit only the 
high spots, 


No Subterfuge 


Let me assure you first of all that I 
have nothing “slick.” No pretense of 
selling any other thing than life insur- 
ance—no subterfuge—no set, parrot-like 
speeches—no high pressuring a prospect 
to see the doctor, and no getting his 
signature to the application behind a 
smoke screen. 

Most of my business is written on 
the second interview—but on the first 
call. Settlement is usually secured with 
application. 


The whole plan presupposes a willing- 
ness on the part of the agent to go out 
and see the people. It will not work by 
mail, telephone, or radio. It is a man- 
to-man system—simple, direct, and based 
upon the laws which govern human be- 
havior, and which like gravity, operate 
all of the time. 


For example, nearly all prospects 
would like a life insurance agent to leave 
as soon as possible after he calls. They 
also would like to have him stay away 
until they call him to come again. As 
these attitudes are so nearly universal, 
I have worked out an approach based 
upon them. I call it the “Reverse Ap- 
proach,” because it disorganizes his 
otherwise organized resistance and 
makes him do the things I want him to 
do—just before I “leave.” 


How “Reverse Approach” Works. 

This approach clears the way for me 
to determine what his needs for insur- 
ance are. Having decided as to his 
needs, I then say: “I am going to leave 
one of these little sheets with you which 
describes the so-and-so contract,” se- 
lecting whatever sheet seems to fit the 
situation. 

The “little sheet” is what I call my 
“visualized interview.” It is small and 
attractive in appearance, being only 33% 
by 634 inches in size, and is printed on 
fine paper in two colors. My prospect 
usually watches eagerly while I fill in 
the few blanks provided on this sheet, 
and listens to the brief explanation I 
make. All of the high points of the 
selling talk are arranged in psycho- 
logical sequence upon this sheet. 

Most of these visualized interview 
sheets employ the Ordinarv life, but 
only as a means to an end. None of 
them describes the policy itself. Each 
sheet visualizes what the contract will 
do rather than what it is. Thus, if there 


are children to educate, the Ordinary 
life becomes an Education Bond. If 
there is a mortgage on the home the 
same contract is illustrated as a Mort- 
gage Cancellation Bond. On some of the 
sheets lump sum is stressed; on others, 
income, depending upon the prospect’s 
situation. 

All of these sheets—fourteen kinds in 
all—are bound in a pocket size loose- 
leaf, leather cover. These are accom- 
panied by “Findex” cards with rates and 
values shown in various combinations, 
which eliminates the necessity for mak- 
ing mathematical calculations in the 
presence of the prospect. 

This is what I call my Visualizer. Each 
visualized interview sheet is followed by 
Form X-20 


Eames Service Copyright 1929 











EALIZING that if you survive me 

you will require funds with which 

to pay for life’s necessities, I have 

arranged for an expense check to be 
delivered to you monthly. 


THE AMOUNT of this monthly check, 
and other information regarding it, will 
be found in the contract with which 
this is filed. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


In case of sickness or other emergency, you 
may draw upon the emergency fund as pro- 
vided in the contract. This will, of course, 
reduce your income proportionately; therefore, 
I trust that you will draw upon this fund only 
when absolutely necessary. 


IT TAKE PLEASURE in the thought 
that no matter what happens to 
me, your future—in so far as possible 


rp . 


a sheet for closing. This “Closer” is 
used on the second interview, but on the 
first cali. It is designed to impel action 
through a dynamic appeal to the emo- 
tions. If properly used, it serves to jar 
the prospect out of the “think it 
over” rut and land him at the doctor’s 
office. 

Of course, this does not always work 
—that would be too good; but by mak- 
ing the interview smooth and easy, it 
leads past that critical point where the 
beans are spilled for so many agents, di- 
rectly to the close. 


An Actual Case 


Here’s an actual case which will illu- 
strate my point and give an idea of 
the method. I called upon Mr. George 
Howard, a building supply broker, who 
was “doing well.’ He was pretty hard 
boiled, told me that he was loaded up 
with insurance, worth more dead than 
alive—insurance poor, etc. Through the 
Reverse Approach, I found that he really 
had plenty of lump sum coverage, but no 

















monthly income for his wife and chil- 
dren. 


I told him that I was “going to leave 
one of these sheets with him describing 
the Income Continuation Bond.” He, 
thinking that I was going to walk right 
out, said, “All right, I’ll be glad to look 
it over.” 

I filled in the sheet, explaining a few 
points, and handed it to him. This took 
less than three minutes. As he read the 
sheet over again, I put my pen and 
Visualizer back into my pockets, pre- 
paring to “leave.” He asked a couple of 
questions which I answered briefly. Then 
he sang me that old, old refrain: “T’ll 
think this over, Mr. Eames, and if I 
decide, I’ll let you know.” 

What did he mean when he said that? 
Just what any prospect means—that he 
wants to stop thinking—that his think- 
tank is full. I recognized this signal as 
the. red light that means stop. 


No Antagonism of Prospect 


Had I continued to argue or offered 
some suggestion that he act now, I 
would have antagonized him. So, in- 
stead, I said, “All right,” thanked him, 
and immediately changed the subject. 
He had an interesting display of celotex 
in his office. As I had used some of it 
in our cabin in the mountains, I told 
him how well we liked it. He began to 
warm up to me. I was a fine fellow. 
I hadn’t bored him, and now I was about 
to leave. He began to regard me as just 
a friendly individual instead of an in- 
surance agent. I soon saw the flash of 
the orange light which means “Scots- 
men, start your motors—we are ready 
to go.” 

During this recess from my business 
topic, his mind. had cleared. He had en- 
joyed the mental relaxation that he 
craved. I knew that I had a better 
chance to close him right then than I 
would ever have again, because if I left 
now, he would cool off, and when I saw 
him again I would have to warm him 
up before he could be closed. It ‘was 
the logical time to make use of the little 
sheet I had been holding in reserve, like 
an ace in the hole. 

So to begin the second interview I 
turned the switch to get back again 
on the main track. Opening my Visual- 
izer to the little “Closer” which is small 
and attractively printed in two colors on 
buff safety check paper, I said, “Before 
I leave, Mr. Howard, I want to show 
you this little sheet which we fill out 
and put away with your contract. Some 
day your wife may be called upon to 
read this. Of course, we hope not; we 
hope that you and she will both live 
to enjoy the benefits of this contract 
while you live; but if the unexpected 
does happen, this is the first thing she 
will read when she looks into the box 
containing your insurance policies .. . 
What is your wife’s given name? I will 
fill this out so you can see how ‘it, reads.” 

He told me that her name was Eliza- 
beth. I then filled in the heading of 
the closer (cut of which is shown in 
this article). What I wrote in were the 
words “wife” and “Elizabeth Howard,” 
as shown in the cut. Then placing the 
sheet so that he could read with me 
I read aloud: 

“Realizing that if you survive me you 
will require funds with which to pay. 
for life’s necessities, I have arranged for 
an expense check to be delivered to 
you monthly. 

“The amount of this monthly check, 


(Continued on page 98) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


and 


THE TRUST COMPANY 


TuaT great body of men and women who constitute the Insured in 


the Life Insurance Companies have rightly been named “The Greatest 


Family in the World.” 


The Life Insurance Policy performs its function in a definite and or- 


derly way, and produces a cash estate when most needed to protect the 


dependents of this “Great Family.” 


The Trust Company, with its wide knowledge of human relations, 
born of years of experience, and its thoroughly trained specialized depart- 
ments, is in an admirable position to act as advisor for these dependents, 


and to care for estates so as to produce the best results for the beneficiaries. 


By close cooperation, the Trust Company and the Life Underwriters 


can perform a lasting service to their mutual clients by the creation of 


Life Insurance Trusts. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
: | New York 
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ADVANTAGES of the 


This is an age of intense competition 
an the most successful life underwriters 


realize that they mst do more than 
merely solicit business. The big pro- 
ducers approach the prospect with the 
idea of inducing him to have his estate 


analyzed, thus showing the probable net 
value and income obtainable at death, 
after making proper deductions for in- 
heritance taxes, administration expenses 
and loss of earning power of the de- 
ceased. If this analysis is properly made, 
the prospect’s estate is reduced to terms 
of income. If this income, in the opinion 
of the prospect, is insufficient for his 
family’s needs in case of his death, the 
underwriter has an excellent chance of 
securing business by writing more insur- 
ance to supply the needed additional in- 
come. In making this estate analysis, 
the underwriter has an opportunity to 
render his client a very real service in 
advising him on estate settling procedure. 

The old custom of willing an estate 
outrizht is becoming more and more in 
disfavor. More than 107 years of fiduciary 
experience has taught us that widows and 
children, unschooled in security values, 


finance and business management, fre- 
quently make short shrift of property, 
securities and insurance money which 
they inherit. Being unaccustomed to the 
possession and handling of wealth, they 
often become extravagant, live beyond 
their means, make unwise investments 
and are easy prey for unscrupulous vend- 
ors of securities and real estate of doubt- 
ful va 

Pru ent men, nowadays, mindful of the 
future financial welfare of their wives 
and c!.idren, guard against this by pro- 
viding that after their estates have 
passe’ through the probate court, the 
net proceeds shall be turned over to a 
Teputi trust company, to be held in 
trust their survivors. In this way 
sound ind able management is assured 
and th. possibility of poverty overtaking 


the fa ‘ly is removed. This is called a 


testam-itary trust. Even better than 
this pin, however, is the creation of a 
living © -ust. 
What a Living Trust Is 

The reation of a living trust is a 
simple natter. A trust agreement is 
drawn) and securities or real estate are 
turned over to the trustee, to be held in 
trust the benefit of the creator of 
the tru.: during his life or for others 
Whom may designate, and for his 
benefic ‘ies after his death. During his 
lifetime ne need not give up control over 
his proy rty in any way. He can direct 
“the trusice as to investments and rein- 


‘estmenis. He can have the income paid 
'0 himself during his lifetime and to 
Whomeyer he may see fit after his death. 
Both Principal and income will be dis- 
‘tibuted after his death exactly as he 
tipulates. He can also reserve the right 
‘0 alter, modify or revoke this trust in 


LIVING TRUST 


By a Representative of The City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York 


whole or in part—so that he need not in 
any way give up control of his property 
nor place it beyond his reach. 


The advantages derived from this plan 
are manifold. Safety and protection are 
obtained during his lifetime and for his 
wife and children after him. He does not 
run the risk of having his beneficiaries 
“oo through” their inheritance and there- 
by become destitute. He makes certain 
that members of his family, in spite of 
possible weaknesses and bad judgment on 
their part, are protected against them- 
selves as well as others. This 
should appeal to any sensible man who 
has the normal, natural fondness for his 
family. 


from 


Protection for the family may be the 
chief, but it is by no means the only 
Im- 
portant financial savings can be made— 


in most the 


reason for creating a living trust. 


cases more than cost of 


opening and operating the tiust—actually 
showing a profit in addition to protection. 
A living trust takes the place of a will 
insofar as the securities and property 
contained within the trust are concerned. 
The contents of the trust do not have to 
pass through the probate court, as does 
an estate which is settled under a will. 
Consequently, expenses of administration 
are saved, including executors’ fees, at- 
torneys’ fees, accountants’ and apprais- 
ers’ fees and probate court costs of all 
kinds—not only upon the death of the 
maker of the trust but also the death 
of each beneficiary. These savings may 
amount to many thousands of dollars 
even on a comparatively small estate. 

Inheritance taxes ordinarily exact 
heavy toll. In a revocable living trust, 
there is only one set of inheritance taxes. 
These are paid upon the death of the 
maker of the trust, and no inheritance 
taxes are collected at the death of any 
other beneficiary—thereby effecting fur- 
ther large savings. 


The Irrevocable Living Trust 
The only type of trust which saves all 


Bank’s Insurance Exhibit 





Trust companies frequently have ex- 
hibits in the foyer of an insurance con- 


The boot was on the other leg 
Va., recently the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia had an 
exhibit in the lobby of the State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Co. as part of the bank’s 
annual Summer advertising campaign in 
the interests of life insurance and trust 
company service. 


vention. 


in Richmond, when 


Carrying the caption, “The Biggest 
Thing You Can Do Today,” the exhibit 
carried the message, “Buy protection to- 
day from Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
and see banker in re Insurance Trust.” 

The exhibit attracted so much atten- 
tion that the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia notified its district and ordinary 
offices that it would lend the exhibit for 
display in banks in cities where request- 
ed by those offices. 


inheritance taxes, including the inherit- 
ance tax at the death of the creator of 
the trust, is an irrevocable trust where 
the income is payable to a person or 
persons other than the creator of the 
trust and when neither income nor prin- 
cipal can ever revert to the maker of 
the trust. This type of trust saves all 
inheritance taxes if made in good faith 
and not in contemplation of death. Many 
men of large means, realizing that their 
estates eventually will go to the surviving 
members of their families, create an ir- 
revocable living trust with a portion of 
their estate during their life time, there- 
by saving all inheritance taxes as well as 
all administration expenses. In taking 
this step the creator of the trust need 
not give up investment control. 


During years of prosperity there are 
many cases where it is advisable for a 
person to make an irrevocable trust, 
where the principal cannot be withdrawn 
and where the income is payable wholly 
or partially to the maker of the trust 
during his lifetime and to his benefici- 
aries after his decease. This type of 
trust is not made primarily for inherit- 
ance tax saving, although partial advan- 
tages of that type may also result, de- 
pending upon the benefits which the 
maker reserves to himself; but is for the 
purpose of having “an anchor to wind- 
ward”—protection against future financial 
misfortune and possible resulting poverty 
for the maker’s dependents. 


Effects Savings in Income Taxes 


In many cases, under both a modified 
form of revocable and under all types of 
the irrevocable form of living trust, sub- 
stantial savings can be made in income 
taxes by an individual who has a large 
income. Instead of giving his wife and 
children or other dependents money for 
support and education, his trust can pro- 
vide that the trustee make regular pay- 
ments to them, thereby taking some of 
the income out of his high income tax 
brackets and permitting each income 
beneficiary to report a separate income 
tax return—placing their income in lower 
income tax brackets. In numerous in- 
Stances this saving alone amounts to 
more than the cost of operating the trust. 


New York State has no intangible per- 
sonal property tax but many states do 
have such a tax. Residents of these 
states usually find themselves in the po- 
sition of being compelled to pay taxes 
on securities which they hold or, in 
escaping these taxes, restricting them- 
selves to a very limited field of invest- 
ment which is tax exempt in their par- 
ticular states. In many of these states, a 
resident can create a trust in New York 
and legally avoid or reduce the payment 
of these taxes. In addition, he secures 
the very real advantage of having his 
trust administered by an institution lo- 
cated in the world’s financial center. 


Considering the certain protection and 
large financial savings afforded by a liv- 
ing trust, men of means can hardly afford 
to be without one. The average wealthy 
man cannot be expected to be familiar 
with the workings and advantages of a 
living trust. In most cases he has been 
too busy in amassing a fortune and has 
not taken the time to give serious thought 
to what will become of his estate upon his 
death. If every life underwriter will fa- 
miliarize himself with the advantages to 
be derived through a living trust and dis- 
cuss it with prospects with whom he 
comes in contact, he will render a needed 
service to his clients and in doing so gain 
a degree of good will seldom attained. 
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Good Will can be the largest and most 


a business or an es- 
Courts, accountants 
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tive thing in some situations ¢ ouly 
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its true worth. 


When this important business ass 
ated 


persons in a business; 


good will is associ with a person o1 
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agement or executive diteetic a; an e 
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by life insurance. 

The laws and regulations of the Fed- 
connection with the 


eral Government in 


levying of excess profits taxes recognize 
good will as a part of invested 


calculation of 


capital 


and it enters into the the 


tax. 

A good will value exists in any estab- 
lished business that has demonstrated 
ability over a period of years to earn a 
profit in excess of a normal interest re- 
turn upon the invested capital. 

National distribution, the enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of all kinds of 
goods, new advertising media—the radio 
for example; have been among the factors 
in giving a new and increased significance 
to good will in business. 


Good Will in Business Insurance 


The life insurance agent who under- 
takes to sell business insurance today has 
in the element of good will one of his 
best opportunities. This age of unpre- 
cedented industrial production depends, as 
no previous period did for its continued 
success, on popular appeal i. e., Good 
Will. The average life insurance agent 
probably has no conception of the tre- 
mendous importance of this intangible ele- 
ment in the selling worth of a business 
or in an appraisal of assets. Here is what 
one of the greatest authorities in the 
country on Good Will says about its 
value. A. C. Ernst, managing head of 
the nationally known firm of accountants 
of Ernst & Ernst, says: 

“The permanent assets used in business 
do not fluctuate greatly in value. There 
may be a gradual appreciation in the 
value of real estate, and some apprecia- 
tion or george ange in buildings and 
equipment, but the variation in the price 
of shares of stock of any corporation is 
rarely affected by appreciation or depre- 
ciation of these assets. The influences 
that have an affect upon the price paid 
for stock are past and present earnings 
and prospects for the future. If the pub- 
lic pays a price for shares of stock that 
is in excess of the relative net tangible 
assets of a company, then it is presumed 
to be paying for earning power reflected 
hy market appreciation of inventories or 


Good Will.” 


Describing Good Will from a different 
angle, Mr. Ernst puts it this way: 
“Good Will may well be termed the 


personality of business. It is the product 
of growth founded on the power and the 
will to serve. In the final analysis, it is 
value built up through outstanding serv- 
ice that is reflected in many wavs. It is 
reflection of quality of product or serv- 





Is The “Good Will” 





This Greatest of All “Intangibles” 
Among the Assets of a Business May 
be Worth More Than Plant and Inven- 
tories; What Goes to Make Up “Good 
Will” and How It is Calculated; The 


Factor of Business Insurance. 


By JEROME PHILP 


ice, progressive methods, fair dealing, a 
high standard of character and efficient 
inanagement and personnel.” 

Calculating Good Will 

Eastern Underwriter asked an- 
other accountancy organization of na- 
tional prominence to define Good Will 
and to give a formula for appraising it as 


The 


Jason Rogers formulated the following 
data as a satisfactory basis of estimating 
Good Will in a newspaper. His formula 
consisted of three factors which should 
be added together and divided by three. 
First, circulation multiplied by $20 per 
reader. This item is variously estimated 
from $10 to $30, according to the charac- 
ter and position of the newspaper in its 





The 


of time to be considered; 


The method usually followed 


ered 





Formulas For Figuring the Value of 
Good Will 


Good Will of a business may be 
certain rate the amount by which the net profits for a term of years 


exceed a given percentage of the net investment. There are three arbitrary 
factors: First, the percentage used for capitalization; second, the period 


third, the percentage of the investment to be 
allowed as a deduction before capitalization. 


computing 
takes into consideration the average earnings over a period of years in 
excess of a fixed rate of interest on the capital invested, and all consid- 
in the light of any changes in personnel or other conditions that 
might materially affect the future of the business. 
earnings are then subjected to a multiple of one to ten years in fixing 
the value or purchase price of Good Will. 


calculated by capitalizing at a 


‘the value of Good Will 


The adjusted average 








an asset ina business. “Good Will,” said 
the head of this firm, “may be defined 
as that value, more or less intangible and 
undefinable, which causes any business to 
be considered worth more than the in- 
vestment which it represents. There is 
a formula that is widely accepted which 
is based on the theory that a business 
may calculate the amount of Good Will 
by capitalizing at a certain rate the 
amount by which the net profits for a 
term of years exceed a given percentage 
of the net investment. There are three 
arbitrary factors: First, the percentage 
used for capitalization; second, the pe- 
riod of time to be considered; third, the 
percentage of the investment to be al- 
lowed as a deduction before capitaliza- 
tion.” 


The application of a formula to a busi- 
ness will vary somewhat according to the 
nature of the business. The mu!tiple 
that is used with the profits figure will 
_be affected by the nature of the business, 
“its prominence in the trade or industry 
and the prospects for a successful con- 
tinuance into the future. 


Actual Cases Valuing Good Will 


Following are given some actual cases 


of valuation of Good Will: 


market; second, the gross advertising 
revenue; and third, the net profit from 
operations multiplied by six and two- 
thirds. This item is the capitalization 
of the net profits on the basis of a 15% 
turnover. 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, instead of capitalizing on the av- 
erage return, uses one-half the average 
return. 


Joseph Pulitzer Case 


In the case of Joseph Pulitzer, one of 
the most outstanding personalities of his 
day and rated as a very successful pub- 
lisher, the multiple used in determining 
the Good Will value attached to his 
newspaper properties was based on the 
multiple of ten, after making deductions 
from earnings for the loss to the proper- 
ties of the services of Mr. Pulitzer, and 
an allowance for a very favorable con- 
tract for white paper. Melville E. Stone, 
the general manager of the Associated 
Press, and several other prominent men 
testified that in their opinion the proper- 
ties should be valued on basis. of aver- 
age earnings capitalized over a period of 
years at 15%. Others thought 17% not 
too high, but 10% was the decision. 


Adolph Ochs, publisher of the “New 


overed? 


York Times,” gave it as his opinion ‘hat 
Joseph Pulitzer’s services would }-aye 
been worth $500,000 a year to ano her 
newspaper. 


Good Will in Partnership 


In calculating the good will value at- 
tached to a partnership interest in one 
of the large private banking firm in 
New York, the Transfer Tax Appr: ise: 
ascertained the average profits for ten 
years and multiplied the result by t' ree, 
or three years’ profits. This was re- 
ferred to as the purchase value, o: thi 
amount a purchaser would be willirs t 
pay solely for the advantage of con inu- 
ing the business. 


The New York County Surroga.« in 
the matter of Flurscheim, involvin« th 
good will of Franklin Simon & Co., ruled 
that the valuation should be determined 
in the following manner from th net 
profits for the three complete fiscal \ears 
preceding the death of the deci lent, 
should be deducted 6% on the average 
net capital employed for the same period 
and a deduction of $100,000 for s«laries 
of the two partners. The difference mul- 
tiplied by five, or five years’ purchas 
price, is the value of the good will. 


Valuing a Famous Name 


The value of the Good Will of ‘Tiffany 
& Co. was involved in the matier of 
Moore, the surrogate holding in this casi 
that the average profits after deducting 
6% on the invested capital and the dif- 
ference multiplied by ten, or ten years’ 
purchase price, was not excessive in view 
of the fact that Tiffany & Co. have been 
established for more than sixty years 
and have an excellent and international 
reputation. 


How Stock Prices Reflect Good Will 
Value 


Great corporations of national reputa- 
tion usually follow a practice of writing 
down the value of good will in their f- 
nancial statements. Thus F. W. Wodl- 
worth & Co. have reduced their Gov 
Will account from $50,000,000 to a fev 
millions by gradual write-offs du: ing re- 
cent years, but when Good Will is ap- 
praised in the light of stock market quo- 
tations for the company’s shares, it 1s 
seen that the market value is several 
hundred millions in excess of the ne! 
tangible assets. 


The courts have been quick to recog: 
nize claims of valuable rights to thi 


Good Will of a business. A mos! inter 
esting case is that involving a | ransttt 
tax on the Good Will of the partnershij 


of the brokerage firm of Halle & Stic 
litz of New York where the par nershi? 
agreement provided that no god wi 
value should be attached to the interest 
of a deceased or retiring partne >. Su 
rogate Fowler in deciding this ca:c hell 
“Tt would seem that the agree: rent al 


the deceased and his partner tc the ¢ 
fect that upon the death of e ‘ier his 
interest in the Good Will of the usines 
should be deemed to be of no va ie, ¢0° 


not prevent the State of New Y k from 
ascertaining whether such Good Vill hal 
a market value and from assess ¢ 2 '* 


upon the value as ascertained ag inst the 
surviving partners or other per: 1S wh 
were the beneficiaries thereof. 

A case decided by the Appel! tc Dir 
sion upholding the Surrogate’s findins' 
involved the right of a partne: > est 
to an interest in the Good \ Il o¢ 
brokerage firm. The referec rep” 
said: “I hold that the firm o Ver 
C. Brown & Co. had a good | at the 
time of the death of the dece ent @ 
that his estate is entitled to 15 * of ™ 


value thereof, that being the -tent 


his interest in the partnership. 
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cc 
1 don’t need an y more 
[nsurance... 















Lo have paused in your canvass and now ' 

the prospect is talking: Vey \ 
“The policy is good, no doubt, but I don’t need any more \\ Ae e 

life insurance. I have other assets, you know; stocks, bonds, ~ 


real estate and the interest in my business. These, with the in- 
surance | already carry, would give my familyanample income.” 

If what he says is true, he does not need additional insurance, 
at least not any more than he needs more stocks, bonds or real 
estate. But, is it true? 

Nine times out of ten it is not, though the prospect may 
sincerely believe that it is. How can you convince him of his 
error? 

You might get him to give you the necessary facts and fig- 
ures and make an analysis of his estate yourself, basing your 
recommendations for more insurance on the needs revealed by 
the analysis. But if the analysis were made and the recom- 
mendations sponsored by a strong and 
conservative banking institution, wouldn’t 
they carry more weight? Might they not 
compel immediate action? 

We will make such an analysis for you 
ontheestatesofany of your clientsin which 
the services of this bank as trustee of in- 
surance will be given consideration. 

Send for full information today or stop 
in at our head ofhce for a talk with a 
trust representative. 





City BANK FARMERS 
‘PRUST COMPANY — 


Formerly The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
Now Affiliated With The National City Bank of New York 


Temporary Headquarters: 37 WALL STREET 


Sth Ave. at 41st Street... . Madison Ave. at 42nd Street. ...181 Montague St., Brooklyn. 





TRUST SERVICE IS AVAILABLE THROUGH ANY BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK OR THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 














So much has been written concerning 


business insurance that it seems almost 


superfluous to add anything. But even 
with all that has gone before there still 
remains many mooted questions await- 


ing their proper solution. 

The first approach to the subject di- 
vides itself into two main divisions each 
of which is exclusive, in a measure, of 
the other. These divisions concern them- 
selves with the 
the itself. 
the business against the loss occasioned 


fundamental purpose of 
insurance Is it to indemnify 
to the business itself through the death 

to the 
cash necessary 
the 
_furnishing an income 
the the 


giving the survivors 


of a man valuable business, or is 


it to provide the to pur- 
the 


business- 


chase interest of deceased in 
the 


ducing 


pro- 
de- 
and the 
entire interest in the business—provid- 
for them all the profits for all the 
for only 


assets to estate of 


ceased 


ing 
work instead of all the work 


a portion of the profit? 


divisions are exclu- 
the 
the 


instance 


These two main 


to each other because in first 
the 


while in 


sive 
instance business itself is one 
benefited, the 
individual members of the 
are the benefited. 
The Problems Involved Use 


division 


second 
the business 


ones to be 


In considering our first main 


the problem is not particularly compli- 


cated. We have the familiar idea of 
the value of the man to the business 
for the purpose of credit, technical 
knowledge, executive or sales ability, 
ete. The two particular problems  in- 
volved are arriving at the value and 
determining whether the deceased him- 
self shall have any interest in the 
proceeds of such insurance. 

The value is more or less a matter 
to be determined by the members of the 
business itself and the underwriter can 
only guide them in making sure there is 
no under valuation. 

The problem of the interest of the 


insured is 


Whatever 


into con- 


more complex. 
is arrived at should take 
The 
the 
of the man who is insured. Even though 
the all the 


has interest in 


} 
Value 


sideration good will. good will is 


probably created by special ability 
corporation 
the 


ceeds? Shall his estate 


pays premiums, 
the 


no bene- 


insured no pro- 
receive 
fit from the proceeds of a value which 
he has created? This is 


shall 
your 


a very unsettled 


question and | do no more than 


present it for consideration, 
insurance 


the 


business 


attack 


In considering an 
interesting way to problem 


is to consider the situation of the in- 
dividual member of a business associa- 
tion. His estate is made up of three 


separate and distinct classes of property 
from the standpoint of income after his 
decease. 

Make-up of An Estate 

there is his general assets—made 
bank, 


various 


First, 


up of cash in real estate, securi- 


ties and items of personal 


property. 
Second is 


his life insurance, consid- 


ered apart from his general assets be- 
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Purchasing Business Interest By ' 


Weakness of an Inactive Interest In a 


Business; 


Need To Provide a Purchase 


Agreement In Advance; Life Insurance 


is Cheapest Way To Arrange For Pur- 


chase Money. 


By A. RUSHTON ALLEN, 
Manager, Union Central, Philadelphia 


cause of the privilege given by the law 
of disposing of it free from the costs 
of probate and immediately, without the 
delay occasioned by the settlement of 
the estate. 

Third is his business interest. This is 
classified under a separate heading and 
requires individual treatment, because 
without making proper arrangements in 
advance such business interests will pass 
to the estate of a deceased member of 
the business in a very unprofitable 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


form. It will be a frozen asset, non- 
income producing, and of doubtful value. 


A very interesting illustration of this 
fact developed with a client who came 
in to have a will drawn. She was a 
young married woman with some prop- 
erty. In going over her assets it was 
found that she had $135,000 worth of 
stock in a prosperous lumber company 
in the middle west. Upon inquiry we 
learned that she had inherited this stock 
from her father some eight years be- 
fore, but that she had never received 
a dividend. The other stockholder was 
an uncle—her father’s brother. The 
business was very successful but she 
told me that all the profits were being 
put back in the business. On _ investi- 
gation we learned that the bigger the 
profits the bigger the salary the uncle 
felt he was entitled to receive and the 
more money was needed for equipment, 
advertising and expansion. Of course, 
the uncle was not going to do all the 
work and pass over half the profits to 
an interest that contributed nothing to 
the success of the business. 


Inactive Interests Often Left in Cold 


This instance is typical of dozens that 
might be mentioned. A_ policyholder 
asked me to draw his will. In going over 


his affairs I found he owned 25% of the 
stock in a close corporation in which 
he was an active participant. I asked 
him how he proposed to dispose of the 
stock. He answered, “As part of my 
assets under my will. 


‘What for?” I asked. 


anything.” 


What a jolt that was! What I 
inecant was that as an income producer 
for his family it really wasn’t worth 
anything as it stood. The other three 
stockholders would most certainly de- 
clare no dividends to an inactive in- 
terest while they could raise their own 
salaries or spend the profits on equip- 
ment or expansion. And there is no 
way legally to compel the payment of 
dividends on common stock in the ab- 
sence of fraud. 


“Tt isn’t worth 


The only solution to the problem is 
for the stockholder to make some ar- 
rangement during his life time for the 
sale of that stock at the proper price. 
And who wants to buy it? Would the 
other stockholders be satisfied to have 
that stock pass into the hands of 
strangers or possibly antagonistic or 
competitive hands? No. The proper 
procedure, therefore, would be for all 
the stockholders to enter into an agree- 
ment whereby the survivors would agree 
to buy and the deceased, through his 
executor, agree to sell such interest for 
cash. Such an agreement is known as a 
present contract of sale which is a per- 
fectly valid contract binding on the 
estate of the deceased and prior to any 
martial rights which might exist. 


The amount of the consideration to be 
paid need not be determined in advance, 
but of course the method of arriving 
at the price should be predetermined. 
The agreement would also properly pro- 
vide that the sale should be completed 
and the price paid within a definite 
period following the death of the stock- 
holder. The period should not be over 
ninety days. 


How Is Cash Purchase to be Provided? 


So far the agreement has completed 
a pretty picture except for one thing: 
the survivors have agreed to buy and 
the agreement is enforceable, but who 
wants to await the results of a suit to 
get the money due? 


The methods of providing cash to 
make the purchase by the survivors 
might be outlined as follows: The sur- 
vivors could dig down in their own 
pockets and furnish the cash, a very 
doubtful possibility; or the survivors 
might take the cash out of the business, 
but that would probably cripple the 
business; or they might go to a bank 
and borrow the money, but the bank 
might be very dubious about lending the 
money when one of the principle stock- 
holders has died. It is certainly not 
such a risk as a surety company would 
want to assume. How then can any 
guaranty be set up that the main pur- 









Nnsurance 


pose of the agreement—buying and _ «ll- 
ing a stock interest for cash—wil' be 
carried out? 


Remember we are considering the 
matter from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual member and determining ow 
best he can turn his interest in the 
business into an income producing «a: set. 


Life Insurance the Answer 


We can very readily draw up a: ef- 
fective contract of sale but there is only 
one way to make sure the cash wi be 
on hand at the time the contract ; to 
be executed—by providing by mea: 5 of 
life insurance, payable to the sury vors 
and paid for by them, that cash w | be 


on hand and including in the agree nent 
a proper disposition of it. 
By arranging for the purchase of a 


business interest through life insu: ince 
the additional advantage is gaine! of 
arranging for the money in the very 
cheapest way possible. If you figure it 
out you will find that in the av rage 
case it will be necessary to pay pretiums 
for thirty years before there has been 


paid in an amount equivalent to the 
purchase price. This makes some illow- 
ance for interest as well. Suppose three 
or four lives are involved—what the 
probable chance of collecting the value 
of the stock of a deceased from life 
insurance at a big profit to the sur- 


vivors, compared with the chance of 
paying in premiums to the face amount 
of the agreement allowing for interest 


as well. Figure it out! 
The subject is well worth the study 
of every life underwriter and_ it pre- 


sents many pretty problems in valuation 
of the business—in the _ beneticiary 
clause—taxation and in many other di- 
rections. 


What Life Insurance Will Do 


Let us go back to the original mem- 
ber of the business association who has 


followed our plan and arranged « busi- 
ness purchase agreement by means of 


life insurance and see in what a healthy 
position he can now place himse!/. He 
can provide in his will that his assets 
be collected (including an income pro- 
ducing assets from his business. inter- 
est), and placed under a_ testamentary 


trust. His life insurance can he col- 
lected under a life insurance trust. 
These two trusts can parallel theimselves 
containing identical provisions with the 
same trustee. These provisions ca carry 


out through the trustee those things 


our client himself would carry o:t were 
he to live indefinitely, including ! is per 
sonal judgment which he can _ ~eadily 
delegate to his trustee. 

Our client now has a house order 
and his future efforts and his urther 
happiness will be more than r¢ ‘oubled 
through the knowledge that t most 
important job in his life has boon wel 


done. 





Stopped At the Curb and 
Wrote His First App cation 


A new life insurance agent Ic ited ™ 
Holland, Mich., wrote his first -pplica 
tion without leaving his car. He ells his 
experience in the following: 

“I wrote my first applicatio: in th 
car. That is, I never got out o1 he cat 

drove to the curb where a n wa 
mowing the lawn and asked h » if ft 
was carrying life insurance. He said ht 


had a policy in another com; ny 1 


twelve years. After some ta ee 
taking some more insurance, I 0k ™ 
briefcase to use as a desk and __ led 0 


an application and handed it ‘to hit 
through the window of the © ©. He 
signed, was examined the next 2Y, 2" 
said the cash would be waitinc when’ 
delivered the policy.” 
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Now—For The First Time— 


The Story of Estate Shrinkage — 
An Authoritative Analysis of 
Records on 
22.495 Estates 


Government 


“How much will your Estate shrink?” 
is the title of the new booklet compiled 
for Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company by Irwin D. Herzfelder of 
Geo. H. Beach, Inc. 22,495 Estates 


are considered in groups ranging from 


$100,000 to $28,000,000. 


Guesswork has been eliminated from the 
answer to the question every underwriter 
has heard, “How much does an average 
estate, the size of mine, shrink?” The 
booklet offers a new and helpful sales ap- 


proach to the busy underwriter. Here are 
the facts on estate shrinkage from author- 
itative records presented in convenient 
form in a booklet that fits easily into 
your pocket. 


Central Hanover will gladly mail a free 
copy to underwriters or attorneys on 


request. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices In 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
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By JOSEPH N. BABCOCK, 


Vice-President, Equitable Trust Co., New York 


Has a life underwriter anything to gain 
by co-operation with trust companies in 
the establishment of insurance trusts? 

The answer to that question depends 
upon the answer to the further question: 
‘Are the services of the trust company 
of real benefit to the underwriter’s pros- 
pect °” 

It is self-evident that the first duty of 
an underwriter is to give the best service 
in his power to his client. It is also 
clearly in his interest to put himself in 
a position to give such service irrespect- 
ive of the immediate financial return to 

-him. It needs no argument to prove that 
the man who is equipped to render a 
service and is willing to render that serv- 
ice in the interest of his client alone is 
establishing contacts and creating a con- 
fidence that on the average and in the 
long run will result in increased busi- 
ness and financial rewards to himself. 
That the services of trust companies are 
of value to clients would appear to be 
conclusively demonstrated by the volume 
of insurance trusts which have been and 
are being written. It is stated that at 
the end of the year 1928 approximately 
one billion of life insurance was payable 
to trustees under trust agreements and 
that approximately. 750 millions of this 
total were placed under trust agreements 
in 1928. 

Whether the trust company-under- 
writer co-operative movement presents 
such financial opportunities to the under- 
writer as to justify him in spending his 
time and energy in developing insurance 
trusts is, however, a somewhat different 
proposition. The individual underwriter 

probably will answer this question tor 
himself in his own case, his answer de- 
pending upon whether he has secured the 
right kind of co-operation from the trust 
companies and also upon his own attitude 
toward trusts, his own method of ap- 
proaching the subject with his client and 
his own ability and aptitude to use the 
trust approach. It is probably fair to say 
that some underwriters have wasted their 
time and failed of adequate financial re- 
turn because of their attempt to co- 
operate with trust companies. In those 
cases in which the above is true, how- 
ever, the fault, if fault there be, should 
be attributed either to the lack of knowl- 
experience of the underwriter 
and his general agent or to the failure of 
the trust company to furnish proper co- 
operation. If the underwriter did not 
profit by trust company co-operation, 
there must be a good reason. Perhaps 
the trust company urged him to devote 
his attention to the trust approach at a 
stage in his development as a life under- 
writer when it was not desirable for him 
to give any attention to this subject. 
Pork ips the general agent, in his anxiety 
to develop his associate, used the insur- 
ance trust idea as a last resort to get 
the underwriter on a production basis. 
Perhaps the trust company also lacked 
a proper appreciation of the possibilities 


edge or 


of the insurance trust to develop busi-: 
ness. No criticism is implied against 
trust companies, against the individual 


underwriter or against the general agent 
in those cases in which the insurance 
man was handicapped rather than helped 
by his efforts to use the trust company 
approac h. The experience gained by such 
failures should become the basis of future 


success. 


Underwriters’ Time Well Spent 
Many underwriters gain marked ad- 
vantages through using the trust ap- 
proach. They gain advantages, perhaps, 
in serving their client just a little better 
than they had served him before, but 


perhaps they did not make any money to 
date in doing so. Perhaps they did not 
succeed in selling a single additional 
policy as a result of their efforts. Such 
a situation is entirely possible in an indi- 
vidual case—perhaps in many individual 
cases. But, even so, the underwriter’s 
time was well spent, because the time to 
sell the insurance may not have been 
when the insurance trust or will or vol- 
untary trust was set up. Perhaps the 
additional insurance can better be sold 
later when the client will remember that 
the underwriter gave him disinterested 
service in suggesting the use of a trust 
company in connection with the manage- 
ment and conservation of his 


estate. 





Underwood & Underwood 


JOSEPH N. BABCOCK 


Perhaps the trust company representa- 
tive, urged by the underwriter and anxi- 
ous to please the underwriter, over- 
stepped the bounds when he urged the 
trustor to buy more insurance immedi- 
ately. It is entirely possible that in some 
instances the client may have gained the 
impression that the trust company repre- 
sentative was too urgent in suggesting 
additional insurance when the client did 
not understand that he was_ being 
brought in touch with the trust company 
for that purpose and did not feel disposed 
to take more insurance. <A trust com- 
pany representative, although he should 
use every possible effort to assist an un- 
derwriter in closing additional insurance 
at the time the man’s estate problems are 
being discussed, must not go too far. 
Otherwise, he will lower the underwrit- 
er’s prestige with the prospect rather 
than improve it. 

Even though there has been some dis- 
satisfaction in individual cases and all 
trust companies active in this movement 
and all underwriters co-operating with 
them have shared in this dissatisfaction, 
nevertheless, in general, results have 
been highly satisfactory both to under- 
writers and to trust companies. Both 
parties to the movement recognize that 
there are many problems which have to 
be overcome before there will be a com- 
plete and satisfactory method of co- 
operation developed. 

Some Helpful Suggestions 

As a result of the problems which both 
sides have encountered, however, it is 
possible to make some suggestions which 
may be helpful. 


t Company 


TEAMWORK. 


1. The underwriter should not insist 
that in every estate analysis plan new 
insurance for immediate purchase be 
recommended, even though there is need 
for the additional insurance. 

The underwriter should not be dis- 
appointed if a capable trust company 
representative, in the first interview with 
the prospect, does not broach the subject 
of additional insurance. 

The underwriter should not be dis- 
appointed if new insurance is not written 
immediately in every case. 

4. The trust company representative 
should not expect that every prospect 
suggested by the underwriter is all ready 
to be closed for an insurance trust, or 
for a will, or for a voluntary trust. 

The trust company representative 
must realize that he has a very definite 
obligation to the prospect and to the 
underwriter. 

6. The underwriter and the trust com- 
pany representative should make every 
possible effort to know each other better 
and to understand the problems of cach 
other so that they can co-operate more 
closely and so that each of them may 
know at all times what to expect from 
the other. 


New Developments Should Be Reported 


7. Both the underwriter and the trust 
company representative should report to 
the other any new development in the 
case, no matter how small or apparently 
insignificant, because the matter may be 
of great importance to the other party 
if there is to be success in selling the 
prospect the insurance idea and/or the 
trust idea. 

The trust company should make 
every possible effort to understand the 
problem confronting the individual un- 
derwriter, rather than merely the prob- 
lems confronting the underwriters as a 
group. 

9. The underwriter should endeavor to 
give the trust company a clear picture of 
the prospect’s situation and the problem 
to be solved, because it is only when 
there is a clear picture available that the 
trust company can prepare a thorough 
analysis or that the trust company repre- 
sentative can make an entirely satisfac- 
tory approach when he is introduced to 
the prospect or when he calls on the 
prospect by appointment arranged by the 
underwriter. 

10. Both the underwriter and the trust 
company representative should recog- 
nize that the trust idea is not a com- 
plete solution of all problems in all 
cases. 

Field for Cultivation Large 


In spite of the problems which have 
been solved and in spite of the problems 
which are still to be solved in the future, 
the experience to date and the progress 
to date have been sufficient to indicate 
that both the trust company and the 
underwriter have profited and to indicate 
further that the field to be cultivated is 
very large. Trust companies have in- 
creased their insurance trust business to 
a very large extent. In most instances 
the volume has been larger than was 
anticipated. The number of general 
estates in which trust companies have 
been named as executors and trustees is 
definitely on the increase as a result of 
the excellent work which the life under- 
writer is doing. The reception which the 
underwriter receives when he suggests 
the trust idea is much better at the 
present time as a result of the extensive 
advertising campaign which the trust 
companies have been carrying on in the 
past two years. 


The underwriter has discovered hat 
when he talks to his prospect a out 
something that interests the prospect, the 
prospect will in most cases give hin a 
real audience. Underwriters have _lis- 
covered that it is possible to write ad- 
ditional insurance by using the trust « om- 
pany method of approach. The insur:-nce 
is written either at the time the ‘| -ust 
arrangements are being completed. or 
cise the insurance is written at a /iter 
date largely as a result of the impression 
which the underwriter made on his })ros- 
pect by suggesting the services whic}: the 
trust company can render. The unier- 
Writer has been benefited becaus: he 
knows more about his business. Success 
in his business no longer depends only 
on a knowledge of insurance. It depends 
upon a knowledge of every other factor 
which can and should be used by the 
underwriter’s client in the proper oryani- 
zation of the client’s affairs. 

The underwriter in many instances can 
be of assistance to the trust company and 
the client, especially in business insur- 
ance trusts, in using his influence with 
the insurance companies to make the 
home office see the necessity of co- 
operating as fully as possible so that the 
terms of the insurance trust agreement 
and the terms of the policies as to the 
ownership of the policies during the life- 
time of the insured shall be clear and 
shall be in the best interests of all 
parties. 


Draft of Agreement Should Be Submitted 


The underwriter should always suygest 
to the client or the client’s attorney that 
a draft of the insurance trust agreement 
be submitted to the trust company for 
the suggestions of the trust company and 
the counsel for the trust company }efore 
an insurance trust agreement is executed. 
Usually, the trustee or the counsel for 
the trustee can make suggestions which 
will be in the interests of both the trustor 
and the trustee and particularly ii hav- 
ing the terms of the agreement clearly 
defined so that there may be no mis- 


understanding when the time comes for 
the trust company to act. 
Underwriters would do well to examine 


more closely the merits of the Investment 
Insurance Trust Plan as an approach to 
their clients for the sale of additional in- 
surance. Under this plan, the trus: com- 
pany arranges to receive periodical de- 
posits from the insured, out of wiiich it 
pays insurance premiums and invests the 


balance in sound income-producin:  secu- 
rities, thus creating an invested «state, 
of which the income may be ved to 


carry more insurance. It has be n our 


experience that in Investment In; :rance 
Trust cases, even if additional in:«urance 
is not written at the time the ‘ust 's 
executed, such insurance will be ‘vritten 
later if the man is insurable. W! <n the 
trustor has experienced the ad\ tages 
of having an income from inve: ments 
and has seen the rapidity with w’ ch his 
savings mount up under this plan — 1d the 
protection which it affords his | nefici- 
aries, the underwriter will have 0. dif- 
ficulty in selling the insured a itional 
insurance, if such additional insu: .nce 
needed—and in most instances : ‘ere 38 


no question but that it is neede: 
In Business Insurance Trusts, 1¢ Ur 


derwriter can afford to give mor. atten 
tion to their value when accomp« icd by 
a proper will and a proper pers al in- 
surance trust agreement, as a mans ol 


fully protecting the dependents { that 
member of the firm who is the ‘rst 
die. It would seem that in many « ses the 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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SALMON P. CHASE °* Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have { Through our Trust Depart- 
complete trust powers is ment, we serve individuals as 
not generally understood. | trustee, executor, administra- 
The Federal Reserve Act tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
(as amended in 1918) enables porations as registrar and 
National Banks to exercise transfer agent of stocks and 

full fiduciary powers. j as trustee for bond issues. 





Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 


make for stability and permanence. 


TITTiTi1TiT 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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Total Resources, June 29, 1929 —$1,116,000,000 





















































You will be interested in our booklet 
Lire InsurANeE IN ReEtation To Estate PLANNING. 
Write our Trust Department for a copy. 
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Conservatism With Just 


A Little 


Business Risk 


By HERBERT S. BRUSSEL, 
Attorney, New York City 


As all classes have been touched with 


the present day clectric spark of progress 


and expansion of worldly wealth, so have 


the spirits of the departed. Lawyers 


who are charged with such affairs 


(trustees and testamentary 


tives) must surely 


representa- 
feel that influence in 
avocation in times. No 
longer do we probate lawyers meet with 
the old dogma of conservatism,. absolute 


their these 


security, old line investment for trustees, 
but we are constantly prodded with de- 
mands for larger yield from the capital 
fund provided; and so we are compelled 
to march along. 

Right there comes the difficult problem 
of how old- 
time lessons taught by bitter experience; 
of danger to 


to preserve the benefits of 
funds and losses of 
capital, and yet indulge the desires and 
expressed wishes of clients. Sorme men 
are fortunate and build their own for- 
tunes. Increasingly larger numbers pro- 
vide the capital by adequate life insur- 
ance or insurance endowment funds. And 
so, at their death, are able to have the 
principal fund necessary to provide for 
the future of their dependents; and then 
the trustee must function. 

It is relatively easy to follow the old 
lines, buy safe and sure low yield bonds 
and unromantic first mortgages, but that 
does not fulfill the wish clearly expressed 
in _ h familiar language found in a will 
as “I authorize and empower my trustees 
to invest all or any part of my estate in 
such securities as they may deem proper, 
and without regard to whether the same 
are or are not deemed legal investments 
for trustees under the laws of the State 
of New York”; which, to my mind, is 
a patent or latent charge to the trustee 
to use his best efforts to make some 
money for his estate, or at least make a 


trust 


better-than-conservative annual income 
for the decedent’s dependents. 

Confronted with such a situation, the 
trustee of today can well turn to the 
great financial institutions, the trust com- 
panies and banks, which have established 
their trust departments and equipped 
them with all of the analytical depart- 
ments, great statistical plants and capable 
forces for investigating the various se- 
curities offered to the public. The indi- 
vidual lawyer is not in as good a position 
to scrutinize or investigate the invest- 
ments which he makes, as these stupend- 
ous financial institutions, which not alone 
carefully consider the various stocks and 
bonds to be purchased, but know their 
business possibilities and possibilities of 
future earnings, and which have the con- 
stant means of buying and selling the 
securities if they consider them more or 
less advantageous for investment pur- 
poses. They also have the advantage of 
great numbers of trusts under their con- 
trol and knowing what other capable and 
skillful trustees are doing from time to 
time. 

And so it is a great boon to the ordi- 
nary individual trustee either to be 
coupled with a trust company as co- 
trustee, or to turn to the trust depart- 
ments of trust companies for aid in their 
investments. Thus, the individual trustee 
can indulge his time-worn propensity for 
conservatism and security of principal, 
and at the same time, have the up-to- 
date business agents of the trust com- 
pany to secure the yield and possible 
profit in capital account, or, at any rate, 
a large income from securities with very 
little, if any, risk of loss in principal. 

I am not hereby advocating any change 
from the old underlying thought that a 
trust fund should not be jeopardized in 
any manner whatsoever. I am_ only 
thinking of such cases where the de- 
cedent or the creator of the trust has 
placed upon the trustee the obligation to 
secure a more-than- conservative return. 





Testamentary Disposition Of 
Property 


By LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS, 
Assistant Vice-President Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 


The right to dispose of property after 
death by means of leaving a will is a 
right granted by the state. This right 
should be exercised by every man and 
woman who has anything to leave be- 
hind. Of course, in every case the prob- 
lems differ, just as the character of one 
person differs from that of another, but 
there are a few general rules that must 
be taken into account by everyone be- 
fore making a will. 

To begin with, a will must be made in 
writing, and naturally the next question 
in order is—Who should write it? Every- 
one of age and of “sound and disposing” 
mind has the right to make their own 
will, but as a general thing it is advisable 
to have a lawyer who is conversant with 
this kind of legal procedure draw your 
will for you. His knowledge of the in- 
tricate, technical requirements prescribed 
by the law may prove invaluable later 
on when the will is probated. 


Should Not Postpone Making of Will 


This much, then, has been agreed upon, 
that everyone should have a will, prefer- 
ably drawn by a lawyer, and that it 
should be drafted at once. As conditions 
change, men or women can change their 
wills, but it is essential that they have 
one even if they feel that within a short 
time they will need a new one. 

A will is not the most difficult paper 


that a lawyer is asked to draw, but it 
is certainly the most delicate. As a re- 
sult, every contingency should be care- 
fully weighed and great care should be 
taken to see that the maker’s wishes 
are expressed clearly and in a way which 
admits of no misinterpretation. It is ad- 
visable in this regard for the testator 
to consult not only his lawyer for legal 
knowledge, but very often his life in- 
surance ‘underwriter also, for if he has 
taken out life insurance he should have 
done so with a definite purpose in view. 


As for the instrument itself, it usu- 
ally begins by stating the name and 


place of residence of the testator (the 
maker of the will), and then there usu- 
ally appears a clause directing that all 
the debts and funeral expenses be paid. 
Of course, in any case they would have 
to be paid, but this is a gesture that is 
usually made for the benefit of one’s 
creditors. 


Freedom of Testator 

Next comes the disposition of the per- 
sonal effects and household furnishings. 
This is usually done by directing that 
they be left to relatives or friends. Here, 
as in other parts of the will, the testator 
is free to do as he pleases, provided he 
adheres to the legal requirements. 

Following this there are very often 
a list of specific bequests to friends, rela- 
tives or charity. Care must be taken in 


making such bequests that there is going 
to be enough money available to meet 
them. It very often happens that at the 
time a will is drawn the testator is bet- 
ter off financially than at the time it 
is probated, consequently these specific 
bequests may be relatively too large. 


The remainder of the estate or resi- 
due as it is called, is either given out- 
right to one or more beneficiaries or is 
held in trust for their benefit. The terms 
of these testamentary trusts are as vari- 
ous as life itself. Different people have 
different ideas as to just how they wish 
to dispose of their worldly goods, and it 
is in a trust of this kind that one finds 
every conceivable wish expressed. 

Certain Laws Which Must Be Kept 

In Mind 


Certain laws, such as the Rule Against 
Perpetuities, the limitations on the right 
to dispose of property as one sees fit, 
and the rights of dower and curtesy, 
must constantly be kept in mind and 
complied with if the instrument is to 
be valid. This is particularly true where 
a testator creates trusts. For example, 
the Rule Against Perpetuities limits the 
time beyond which property can be held 
up. Or again, a man cannot leave his 
real estate free from his wife’s right of 
dower unless he provides a gift which 
she may accept in lieu therof, and in like 
manner a wife cannot cut her husband 
out of his right of curtesy for these 
rights are fixed by law. There are other 
legal phases of will making that must 
be carefully watched, but if a lawyer 
who has a knowledge of testamentary 
procedure is employed there is very little 
danger of a mistake being made. 


In addition to the foregoing, mention 
must be made as to how the trustee is 
to control the investments while the trust 
continues. At the present time a large 
part of every estate is made up of stocks 


and bonds, and it is necessary that «ll 
of these be taken care of in a defini‘e 
way. Perhaps there are some the tes- 
tator wishes to have sold, or others thit 
he wants held as part of the trust. ‘in 
either case specific mention must e 
made giving the trustee the authority 
to act as he feels will be for the best 
interests of the beneficiaries. 

The only remaining step that must ‘e 
taken before this important document 
is completed is the selection of an execu- 
tor and trustee competent to carry cut 
the work in as satisfactory a way as 
possible. 


The Ideal Individual Executor 

The ideal individual executor would be 
one who is absolutely honest, skilful in 
management of estates, knows the lec <al 
requirements of estate management, as 
a thorough knowledge of investments is 
always on the job and can be depen ed 
on to always have the interests of he 
estate at heart, not to mention the tie, 
equipment and willingness to carry out 
the work to completion. It was in or ler 
to find a substitute for this ideal that ‘ed 
to the development of the modern trust 
company. 

The idea of the corporate trustee ‘1as 
found very fertile ground in which to 
grow and prosper. In the last few years 
there has been an increasing number 
year by year of those availing themse'ves 
of this service. It is now recognize: as 
the most satisfactory and at the same 
time economical method of estate distri- 
bution and management. 


If a will is properly drawn and a com- 
petent executor and trustee is designated, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
results will be gratifying to all concerned. 
If, however, care is not taken in the 
drafting of a will, or if an incompetent 
executor or truste: 1s named the results 
to one’s beneficiaries may be disastrous. 





Business Insurance Agreements 


Samuel J. Knox, a banker and well- 
known insurance trust expert, has given 


some advice about business insurance 
agreements. Among other things he 
says: 


A Business Insurance Agreement 
should state that the stock certificates 
should be held by the bank and it is not 
a bad idea for them to be made out in 
the name of the bank as trustee with 
the insurance policies held by the bank, 
and the bank as trustee should be named 
as beneficiary. 

Of course, life insurance funds might 
be funded or might be unfunded. If un- 
funded the individuals themselves pay 
the premiums and the policies are just 
held by the bank until they become due. 
If funded it means that the corporation 
places certain securities in the trustee 
bank to be held by it and the interest 
on those securities to pay the premiums 
on the insurance. 

There should be a statement in each 
trust agreement as to who is to get the 
stock when the proceeds of the insur- 
ance have been paid to the bank. 

What it Should Contain 


There should be a statement in the 


trust agreement as to the method o! the 
valuation of the different parties. How 
much is that company worth at the time 


of “A’s” death. How often are ap- 
praisals of the business to be take1 and 
who is to make those appraisals. Sup- 
pose the business increases! Is more 


insurance to be taken out? Suppose the 
business has adverse years and decreases 


in its worth! Is some of the insurance 
in force to be lapsed? Is it possilile to 
terminate this Business Insurance -\xree- 


ment and if so under what conditions? 


ance 
is to 


Suppose there is not enough inst 
to pay out to the beneficiary, wha! 
happen under those circumstances 

Suppose there is too much to py the 





Doesn’t Mention Premium 


Harry M. Van Hemert, Pella, Iowa, 
Union Central Life, says: “During the 
interview with the prospect I refer very 
little to the payment of the premium. 
My main object is to have the prospect 
see the need of insurance, and how to 
complete his program of life. 


“When he expresses a desire for the 
insurance, I. have the application com- 
pleted for his signature. I then ask him 
for a check to cover the full annual pre- 
mium, telling him that since he is ap- 
plying for the insurance, that it is only 
good business to make settlement at 
once and have the protection start as 
soon as_ possible.” 


beneficiary, what is to happen «under 
those circumstances ? 

These are questions that show'! all 
be incorporated in a trust agre: ment 
and the only way we can answer them 
is to ask the people who are go''g 10 
make it. These questions should |! be 
asked them and others so that ‘here 
may be no chance for any mis: ider- 
standing or any unforeseen conti! /ency 
arising. 

Football Strategy 

Henry M. Files of the Connectic Mt 
tual says: “Policyholders are lik foot- 
ball players and the agent is the ach. 
They are willing to do most a: lung 
you tell them to do, if you are cere 


and if you have their confidence. [hey 
will fight for you, win for you, anc ome- 
times ‘even die for you.’ They a: anx 
ious to learn and in most cases 2° Pt 
interested students. One fundam ‘al 

instil in every new policyholder the 


fact that he is entering into an = 1g 
tion, that goes on from year to yé and 
one which will be profitable to h and 
to his family if he meets it, but «hich 
will result in a loss if he fails dis 


charge it promptly and properly.” 
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It is the Privilege 
of the Life Underwriter 








wy, 
> 3 
“p to assist materially in th . 
ey O assist materially in the crea 
a tion of an estate. 


Strength” 


It is the privilege of the Trust 
Company to assist in the conser- 
vation of that estate. 


Adequate life insurance, placed 
Ri under a flexible deed of trust, 
. offers one of the best assurances 
of a continuing income. 


J Te it ‘ | To the underwriter who is in- 
| Ml terested in both creation and 
conservation of estates, Bankers 
Trust Company offers hearty 
cooperation. 


Our Trust officials invite con- 
sultation on any phase of person- 
al or business Insurance Trusts. 
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( Figures as of June 29, 1929) 














Estate Analysis Wor 


authorities 
the 


insurance 
90 and 95% of 


leading 
that 
100 billion of 
cash at 


The 
agre’ between 
life force is 


death to 


insurance in 
payable in insured’s 
beneficiaries. 

In 1928 
amounted to more than 18% billions, but 
700 


was placed in insurance 


new business produced 


only approximately millions of in- 


surance trusts 
and probably less than 250 millions of 
this was issued during the current year, 
the 


insurance 


which clearly indicates that conser- 
vation and distribution of life 
proceeds through trust companies is in 
its infancy. 

than 14% 


of insurance written in 1928 was actually 


These figures show less 


made payable to trust companies as trus- 


tee under trust agreements. 
It does not follow, however, that the 
difference of 981%4% should have been 


because by far the greater part of this 
tremendous sum was purchased by peo- 
ple whose estates were not large enough 


to use trust company service. 


Carrying Out Insured’s Real Wishes 


Billions of insurance now payable in 
cash would better serve the needs of 
beneficiaries if the proceeds were pay- 
ble under optional methods of settle- 
ment. 


Likewise, billions of insurance now 
payable in cash would much better serve 
the needs of beneficiaries as well as 
carry out wishes of the insured if trust 
companies were used as trustees and the 
money paid to them by life insurance 
companies subject to the terms of trust 
agreements. 

Why 
given by 
women of 

In the first place by far the over- 
whelming majority of life underwriters 
feel that their job is to help men and 


being 
and 


ereater service 
insurance men 


isn’t this 
the life 
America? 


women create estates or increase their 
estates by selling them life insurance 
policies. 


Should Remember Responsibilities 


While the thousands of underwriters 
who feel that their responsibility ceases 
after the policy has been issued are as 
a rule not the larger producers there 
are outstanding examples of leading pro- 
ducers with all companies who confine 
their efforts exclusively to helping peo- 


ple create larger estates without any 
thought of discussing conservation and 
distribution other than proceeds in cash 


death. 

These large producers who, we might 
say, only sell policies, are almost with- 
out exception men of great’ selling abil- 
ity and possessed of dominating per- 
sonalities. 

On the other hand, there is a con- 
stantly increasing number of underwrit- 
ers who are increasing their production 
by using the estate analysis plan. 


at insured’s 


These underwriters put their work on 
what might be termed the professional 
basis in that their service includes not 
only helping men create larger estates 
but actually through careful and scien- 
tific analysis also conserve and distrib- 
ute the estates on the basis of accom- 
plishing the greatest possible benefits to 
beneficiaries as far as can be antici- 
pated. 

The work of such underwriters builds 
a good will the value of which can hardly 
be estimated. The other day an under- 
writer who is now in his second year 
told me that 85% of the $1,500,000 which 
he wrote his first year came through the 
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By Harvey Weeks, 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York City 


had 


recommendations of clients who 
taken advantage of his service. 


Should Select Prospects Carefully 


The methods of this underwriter do 
not call for high pressure work; asking 
prospects to buy because of being in 
a contest or suggesting that the under- 
writer is working for a trip to a com- 
pany convention and that another policy 
would be a great help to him in reach- 
ing his objective 

Really to be successful in Estate An- 
alysis work it is necessary, however, that 
prospects be very carefully selected on 
the basis of having larger than average 
incomes or the ability to buy larger 
amounts of insurance. 

It is likewise equally important that 
the underwriter who is going to work 
with this type of prospect should have 
a background which enables him to 
speak the language of the bigger men. 

Life underwriters who aspire to do 
Estate Analysis work but whose experi- 
ence is lhmited can greatly increase their 
production and at the same time acauire 
information on this important phase of 
tlie business by using the services of a 
capable trust company representative. 


While the chief or main objective in 
the training of a life underwriter is to 
help him get men to buy life insurance 
Or incrcase their estates, the training 
of the trust company representative has 
been confined principally to the work 
of helping people conserve and distrib- 
ute estates. 


In doing his work the trust company 
representative, well trained in Estate 
Analysis, is usually able to assist pros- 
rects in effecting substantial savings in 
transferring property to their heirs and 
in nearly every case finds that life in- 
surance is needed to adequately carry 
cut the wishes of the prospect. 


A Recent Booklet 


As an illustration of this in a booklet 
entitled “How Much Will Your Estate 
Shrink?” recently published by the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust, George 
W. Davison, president, says we appre- 
ciate thoroughly the important part life 
insurance plays in planning an estate 
and unhesitatingly recommend it. 


The facts presented in this booklet 
about estates and their shrinkage are 
based on United States Government rec- 
ords of 22,495 estates reported to the 


Why J.P. Graham, Jr., Has Trust 


Division in 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


One of the general agencies in New 
York which has an insurance trust di- 
vision in its agency is that of James 
P. Graham, Jr., of the Aetna Life. 
Asked by The Gold Book why he es- 
tablished this department he said: 

“The Life Insurance Trust is filling 
a most important part in the conserva- 
tion of life insurance proceeds for the 
benefit of a man’s family. While this 
conservation service is available in a 
limited form from the life companies, 
still the recommendation of the bank or 
trust company to adopt it will, in my 
opinion, influence many men to act upon 
i: 


In brief I believe that the combined 


General Agency 


prestige of the banks and_ insurance 
companies will precipitate many more 
decisions to conserve proceeds than the 
life insurance companies alone could ex- 
pect to influence. It is of first impor- 
tance to our economic well-being that 
the potential estates of ninety billion 
dollars accruing in the next generation 
or two, are adequately conserved. That 
objective is paramount and any factor 
which will help bring it about more 
promptly and adequately is of real in- 
terest to the modern life insurance man. 


I believe in cooperation. The trust 
companies and banks are spending con- 
siderable money and_ giving much 
thought to developing trust estates. An 
important by-product of this campaign 
is the gradual growth of a life insurance 
consciousness among intelligent men. 
They are each day becoming more life 
insurance minded. This is largely the 
result of the effort to encourage men 
to give more thought to their estates. 
The sooner they do this, the greater 
will be the growth of life insurance. 
Therefore, the more we can do to de- 
velop the life insurance trust the easier 
it will be to expand our own business. 
We cannot support the one without help- 
ing the other. 


I believe that any important far-reach- 
ing development such as the life insur- 
ance trust should receive appropriate 
recognition in a progressive agency and 
I think we owe it to the men in the 
field to have a thoroughly equipped de- 
partment at their disposal for reference 
and assistance in developing business. 


_ For that reason we have established 
in our agency a department treating of 
the life insurance trust in all phases and 
well equipped with necessary technical 
information and with a knowledge of 
the mechanics required. 







































































































































































HARVEY WEEKS 


Treasury Department during 1925 «and 


1926. 


The average estate of $100,000 showed 
a shrinkage of over 15% while the aver- 
age estate of one million showed cyven 
a larger percentage of shrinkage. 


The life underwriter who appreciates 
the great possibilities in Estate Analysis 
work but who has a limited expericnce 
can well use the services of a capable 
trust company representative and _ thus 
bring to his prospect information that 
will frequently create desire for in- 
creased life insurance. 


Even the insurance man expericuced 
in Estate Analysis work finds the cap- 
able trust company representative can be 
of great assistance to him and in the 
course of a year makes considerable 
money through this co-operation. 


Help of Trust Companies 


In my work as a life underwriter | 
had an opportunity to observe what trust 
companies could do to help insurance 
men make money. I did not realize 
what individual trust representatives 
could do to help individual underwriters 
increase their production until I hid an 
opportunity to observe results afte: com- 
ing to New York City. 


The co-operation which the trust com- 


eally 


maMICS are so anxious to give 

means little or nothing to the indi: idual 
underwriter if the trust company “cpre- 
sentative with whom he must work 3 


net from the insurance man’s view point 


thoroughly capable and able to bring 
not only information to the pr spect 
but at the same time sympathe! © w- 
derstanding of the underwriter’: pro- 


blems, and particularly his objeci.ve. 


To get the maximum results t ¢ un 
derwriter should become intimat: y ac 
quainted with a trust man with \vhom 
he will work in each bank and -hould 


personally feel that he is fortu ‘te iM 


having the assistance of men well 
versed in Estate Analysis. 

If underwriters had refused t work 
with trust representatives with whom 
they were not in perfect accord ; ost.0 
the criticism directed at this co-o; rative 


movement would never have occ red. 


For this reason in fairness to itusell 
as well as to the trust compan. s, the 
life underwriter should select trus ‘epre 
sentatives in whom he can have © 1¢ Ut 
most confidence, because of his ‘celin¢ 
that his co-workers are exp 's ™ 
estate analysis and can help him : creas 


his production and better sei 
needs of his prospects. 
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the experience of our Estate Analysis Division proves 
| that life insurance is an absolute essential 


A Seer em ote 














to the proper protection of 
every man’s estate. 
) and 
| 
10W ed | 
ay er- e e ’ | 
even By making clear the functions of insur- | 
— ance, the preparation of a complete estate | 
nal analysis benefits both the prospect and 
thus 
Me the underwriter. It gives the prospect a 
— clear picture of his requirements, crystal- 
can be izing his ideas about the disposition of his 
lerable . . 
insurance and other property, and assist- 
_— ing him to arrive at the amount of taxes, 
it trust e e . ° 
rae administration, and other expenses which 
A its his estate will eventually have to pay. 
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the 


TRUST MAN 


needs served by 


What 


funded insurance trusts? 


special are 
trust is one in 
with the 


assess- 


A funded insurance 
which the trustee is 
duty of the 
and other charges on the policies 
the 
ties that yield income 


charged 
paying premiums, 
ments, 
and in which trustee holds proper- 
sufficient for that 
the 


insured in one or more of the following 


purpose. Such a trust may serve 


vays: 
It may reduce the lapsation of policies 
by beforehand, funds for the 


payinent of premiums 


roviding, 
and charging a 
well-equipped trustee 
them, and mak- 
resulting 
them. 


responsible and 


with the duty of paying 
ing it legally liable for damage 


irom wrongful failure to pay 


It may encourage the carrying of ade- 


insurance by combining the fea: 


the 


trust 


quate 
trust and life insur- 
the 
income 
the 
rent of premiums on his insurance. 


tures of living 


ance and permitting insured 


ically to apply the from 


systemat 


kis accumulated securities to pay- 


the inviolability of 


one’s independent estate—made up of his 


It may preserve 


securities and his insurance—by remov- 


ing the temptation to encroach upon 


one’s accumulations in case of business 


depression or unusual pressure for ready 


money. 


Who in the trust company actually 
renders personal service? 


The one in the trust company quali- 
fied to do so, whoever that one may be 

not a designated officer of employe 
going about it in a mechanical or pro- 
fessional way. There are personal or 
even family problems that a woman will 
discuss only with another woman; a 
well equipped trust company must have 

level-headed, sympathetic woman to 
whom its women beneficiaries may go 
on stich occasions. On certain problems 
younger men may give better advice 
and render’ better service than older 
ones; on others, the counsel of the older 
men is invaluable. We know of one 
instance in which the president of a 
creat trust company did not count it 
inappropriate to take a hand and, at 
reat sacrifice to himself, help save a 
yung man from what bade fair to be 
«a false step in his career. We know of 
no one officer or employe whose sole 
prerogative it is to render personal serv- 
The personal trust officer—as dis- 
tinguished from the corporate trust 
officer—is, perhaps, the hub of the wheel 
of personal service, but every officer and 
employe in the company is a spoke in 
the wheel that must, sooner or later, 
bear its part of the responsibility for 
the personal service required of a faith- 
ful trustee. 


ice. 


Is it advisable to name the wife co- 
trustee with the trust company? 

No. If the wife is the principal bene- 
ficiary of the trust, naming her co-trus- 
tee may give rise to legal complications. 
But apart from that, she has little to 
add to the administration of the trust 


and much to lose by distraction from her 
and family 


home duties. If the motive 





A Compilation of Actual Questions Raised 
by Life Underwriters on the Subject of 


Life Insurance Trusts Answered by An 
Expert On the Subject 


One of the most interesting and useful pieces of literature brought out 
in connection with life insurance trusts is the brochure, “100 Questions and 


Answers About Life Insurance Trusts,” 


a compilation of actual answers to 


questions raised by life insurance agents made by the Trust Company 
| 2 { : A 


Division of the American Bankers’ 
were prepared by an authority on the 
president of the Equitable Trust Co., 


known contributor to trust literature 


in naming her co-trustee is to make her 
familiar with the trust, the books and 
rccords are open to her as a beneficiary 
auyhow. If it is to give her business 
experience she will acquire that sooner 
and better by handling her own income 
than by seeing the trust company handle 
the principal. 


If the wife or any other individual is 
named co-trustee, are the commissions 
split? 


Each company has its own practice as 
to this and the laws of some states may 
require a division of commissions. 
Speaking only of the practice of the 
company with which the author is fa- 
miliar, he answers this question by say- 
ing that it accepts a co-trusteeship of 
any kind only under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, that, at the time of accept- 
ing one, it is made clear that it intends 
to do all the work, take the full respon- 
sibility, look to the co-trustee for advice 
only, and that it will receive identically 
the same commissions as if it were sole 
trustee. It does not split commissions. 


May an insurance trust be used ad- 
vantageously to provide for the needs 
of the family during the period of set- 
tlement of the insured’s general estate? 


Yes. There is a hiatus in provision 
for family expenses co-extensive with 
the period of settlement of the estate— 
one or two years—that cannot be un- 
conditionally provided for in the will of 
the insured. But through an insurance 
trust he may meet the situation ideally 
by directing or authorizing the trustee 
to meet the immediate needs of the fam- 
ily out of the proceeds of the insurance 
by making payments—lump sum, _ so 
much per month, as needed and called 
for—to or for the family during this 
period. The solvency or the liquidity of 
the general estate does not affect such 
a provision for the immediate needs of 
the family. 


If so, is it necessary to set up a spe- 
cial trust for this purpose? 


Not only is it not necessary, it is not 
even advisable to do so where the in- 
sured has other life insurance in trust 


for his family. If one has provided for 
the ultimate needs of his family in some 
other way than an insurance trust, he 
may in such case be justified in creating 


Association. These questions and answers 


subject, Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
of Wilmington, Del. He is a well- 
and is the author of several books. 


a special trust for its immediate needs. 
But in the typical case all the insured 
need do is incorporate in the distributive 
provisions of his insurance trust agree- 
ment a paragraph covering the needs 
of his family during the period of set- 
tlement of his general estate. 


What are the principal personal serv- 
ices that a trustee is called upon to ren- 
der the beneficiaries? 


To women: Provision of home or ad- 
vice in the selection of a home; advice 
about living expenses, about school ex’ 
penses, about selection of schools, about 
discipline of children; active assistance 
in dealing with emergencies, such as ill- 
ness, accident, death; counsel on the 
multitude of problems on which the in- 
sured would have his best friend advise 
his wife. To children: Provision for 
maintenance and support; provision of 
home if both parents are dead; fixing 
allowances for living and school ex- 
penses; selection of schools; advice upon 
courses of study; finding positions dur- 
ing vacation and after school; planning 
trips; advising about business or pro- 
fession and helping to get a start in life; 
advice even about marriage; counsel and 
help on the multitude of problems that 
a boy or girl would discuss with father 
or with some other grown person who 
would be sympathetic and earnestly con- 
cerned about his or her welfare. 


f How long may the proceeds of life 
insurance be held in trust? 


Generally speaking, during the life of 
any beneficiary living at the time of 
the death of the insured and 21 years 
thereafter. This is, roughly, the period 
permitted under the statute against per- 
petuities, the terms of which vary some- 
what in the different states. The in- 
sured may, for instance, in North Caro- 
lina have the proceeds of his insuranee 
held in trust during the life of his wife, 
during that of each of his children, duz- 


ing that of any of his grandchildren 
alieady in being at the time of ihe 
insured’s death, and 21 years after the 


death of the longest liver among all 
these It is concetvable for a trust {9 
cortrrue 100 years after the death cf 
the insured. 


How long is it advisable to have the 
trust continue? 


Only as long as the insured can fore- 











Gilbert T. Stephenson 
Vice-President, Equitable Trust, 
Wilmington, Del. 


see with some degree of assurance th it 
the beneficiary has need of a trust. Ie 
siiould know the needs of his childrin 
az regards a trust and of his grandch !- 
dren who may need to be protect d 
against the extravagance of their pir 
ents. But to tie up funds in trust for 
the use of an unborn generation is ‘o 
bring disaster quite as often as benelit 
the legitimate purposes of trusts are 
teo beneficent for them to be pros.i- 
tuted by association with selfish, thouch 
well-meant, plans to cxtend the reach 
of the dead hand tuo far into the future. 
After the trust estate has served the 
primary and laudable purpose for which 
it is created, it should pass back into 
and become a part of the general wealth 
of the community subject to sale and 
purchase, conversion and exchange, and 
pies adaptation, ot wealth to the necds 
ef the community as it changes froin 
gereration to generation. 


If a trust company should be liquid- 
ated, what would become of its insur- 
ance trusts? 


It it should be liquidated during the 
lifetime of the insured and the trust was 
revocable, the insured, himself, would 
revoke this trust and, if he so wished, 
create a new trust with another trus- 
tee. If the liquidation should be during 
his lifetime and the trust irrevocable, 
the court would name a successor trus- 
tee. The court would be guided by the 
wishes of the insured. If the liquidation 
should come after the death of the in- 
sured, the court would appoint a_ suc- 
cessor trustee and, naturally, would be 


influenced by the preferences of the 
principal adult beneficiaries. The | qui- 
dation of the original trustee would not 


jeopardize the trust. 


If it should be merged into o- be 


consolidated with another trust company 
or bank, what would become of it» in- 
surance trusts? 

In some cases the trust agree nent 
contains the statement of the insured 
that it is his intention, that in the « vent 
of merger or consolidation the new om- 
pany shall be the trustee. In son:* of 
the States—notably New York and —ali- 
fornia—a statute gives the succe ding 


trust company or bank the right © all 
the fiduciary and trust obligatio:s of 


the original trustee, subject to the ight 
of the creator of the trust (the ins .red) 
and the beneficiaries to nominat  at- 
other, different succeeding truste In 


the absence of a definite statem: t I 
the trust agreement or of a stati © on 


the subject of mergers and con: lida’ 
tions, the new company would pr ably 
perform the duties of trustee un) ss oF 
until the question was raised by some 
interested party and, if there were ‘oubt 


about the propriety of its continu ig t? 
serve without formal action, th« 
would name it succeeding trustee less 


cause was shown why it should © >t be 
so named. This, however, is a rely 
legal question and can be answere only 


in the right of the law of the ste 


which the trust is being admin: creé. 
A lucid discussion of this subjec 1s ' 
be found in the proceedings the 
Eighth Mid-Winter Trust Coni: ence, 


pp. 45-51 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - $45,000,000 
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The Modern Estate Counsellor 


By HENRY S. KOSTER, 
Fidelity Trust Co., New York 


life underwriter in this 


day of involved estates when a man de- 


\ successful 


mands one hundred cents for every dol- 
keep 


only 


lar, must, in order to his head 


above water, know not his rate 


books, contracts, companies, etc., but in 
addition he must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of taxation as it pertains to an es- 
tate, the various plans a man may adopt 
for the disposition of his estate, the ad- 
disadvantages of such 


vantages and 


plans, and be in a position to advise a 
man competently in regard to his other 
assets which, as in most cases, he has 
taken his lifetime to build. 

The growth of trust business in this 
country for the past four or five years 
can be attributed largely to a new class 
of salesman which has come into exis- 
tence. The trust solicitor employed by a 
ereat many banks throughout the coun- 
try is a man thoroughly trained in estate 
analytical work as it pertains to pro- 
the of his bank’s 
tomers and also to producing for his 
the 


tecting estates cus- 


institution maximum trust business 
in any one given case. 

For instance, such a representative in 
calling on a customer of his bank, seeks 
to learn from that customer everything 
necessary for him to be in a position to 
advise his customer as to the best plan 
which will give maximum protection at a 
minimum cost to his estate. The prin- 
cipal facts to be developed from such an 
interview would be, whether or not the 
customer is married and how many chil- 
dren he has. Is he in business for him- 
self or has he an interest in a close cor- 
poration or partnership? If so, what 
does his company earn and who are the 
principal men in it? Is there any plan 
providing the survivors with enough cash 
to buy out the interest of a deceased 
stockholder? What other investments 
does he own? Is he inclined to buy 
conservative or speculative securities? 
If he has a son, does he want this son 
to enter his business and if so, what pro- 
visions has he made to facilitate this? 
What plan is now in existence, if any, 
for the disposal of his property and the 
protection of his family? Does he know 
how the State of New York and the 
Federal Government would value his 
stock, if he owns any, in any close cor- 
poration, for inheritance and estate tax 
purposes? How much life insurance 
does he now have, and to whom is it 
payable? Does he carry margin ac- 
counts? Is his home mortgaged and is 
he in the habit of borrowing from the 
banks ? 

Community of Interest and Aims 

It may readily be seen from the above 
that this new salesman, or trust solicitor, 
is in the same position as the life un- 
derwriter, and the life underwriter in 
the same position as the trust solicitor. 
They both should receive answers to the 
questions outlined above before they can 
properly advise their clients; on the one 
hand as to what plan should be adopted 
for protecting his estate and on 
other, as to the amount of cash that is 
going to be necessary in order to safe- 
guard the estate and protect the family. 

Life insurance men are finding every 
day that partly due to the broad adver- 
tising done by trust companies on the 
subject of estate protection, that they 
are more and more given the opportunity 
of advising their prospects on estate 
matters and that the prospect today ex- 
pects more from his insurance man than 
only information pertaining to life in- 
surance. 

As an example of the use of this 
method of writing life insurance and 
showing how closely identified are the 
life insurance profession and the trust 


the ° 


development work by trust companies, 
the following case is set forth: 


In the proper administration of an es- 
tate, one of the principal duties of an 
executor is the payment of all debts, 
taxes, expenses and other possible obli- 
gations of the estate. This brings about 
a very careful manipulation of the assets 
of the estate, by the executor, in adjust- 
ing them in such order that ample cash 
is provided for the liquidation of these 
above mentioned cash obligations. This 
problem of securing sufficient cash in an 
estate is one of the most serious con- 
fronting an executor as the following 
specific case discloses. 

Assets 

In the administration of an average 
estate, the following assets are found: 

1, A one-half interest in the “X” 
Manufacturing Company. The net worth 


of this company amounts to $200,000, 
with average yearly net earnings of 
$35,000; stock not listed, therefore, no 


market; estimated value 
2. Securities (mostly common stocks; 
business men’s risks) market value 
Are $80,000 


onedecglll $150,000 


3. Residence (appraised value $28,000; 
mortgage for $12,000) equity ....$16,000 
4. Cash $ 
Liabilities 
The liabilities of this estate approxi- 
mated the following: 
1. Funeral expenses and expenses of the 


JaSt Mess. cn6. soe aunaxexnoee $3,000 
Danke MOANG vk deises anes 15,000 
3: MERCIA CACCOUNE ois ..0:6,o Sas neem 35, 

4. Inheritance and estate taxes.... 4,500 
5. Administration expenses (Counsel and 
executor’s fees. Approximately 4%) 
gishaios Sele OM NR 8,000 
$65,500 

Life insurance owned payable to wife, 
ee ee tet Serr $25,000 


The positions of this man’s estate at 
death would be as follows: 
Cash 40° be “raised... boncncccee $65,500 
Actual cash: inicestates..ios.ccccsas 2,500 


Additional cash required......... $63,000 

If the $25,000 of life insurance payable 
to the wife was carried for liquidation 
purposes and providing the wife was 
willing to turn this cash over to the 
estate in order to be used for such pur- 
poses, and further providing that she 
survived her husband by a long enough 
period to be able to do this as her death 
would mean the proceeds of the insur- 
ance would pass under her will and 
could not be used in her husband’s es- 


tate, then such proceeds amounting to 
$25,000 could be applied towards the pay- 
ment of debts, taxes, etc., and reduce 
the actual cash needed to $38,000. 

To raise this cash we have the one- 
half interest in the “X” Manufacturinz 
Company; $80,000 in speculative secur - 
ties; $16,000 in real estate and an w- 
favorable market. 

It is easily seen from the above th:t 
the principal assets of the estate are 
jeopardized due to a scarcity of cash. 


The Only Absolute Sure Cash Asset 

As the only absolute sure cash ass«t 
of an estate upon the death of a mn 
is the proceeds of the life insurance ‘¢ 
has carried, the above estate plan shoud 
be immediately protected through pur- 
chasing $50,000 additional insurance aid 
adding it to the $25,000 already in for-e. 

As we have pointed out above, wih 
such insurance payable outright to a 
wife, the purposes for which this insir- 
ance had been intended could be ce- 
feated. Therefore, in order to assire 
the insurance, all such life insuratce 
should be made payable to a trust coin- 
pany or bank as Trustee, under a trust 
agreement. The terms of this agreemcut 
will provide that the trustee shall he 
given the right to invest such procecls, 
or any part thereof, by purchasing se- 
curities of which the decedent died pus- 


(Continued on Page 107) 














HIS Company solicits the 

opportunity to make calls 
with you on your prospects in 
the New Jersey territory. 
Our New business Department 
maintains a corps of trust men, 
trained to work out for your 
prospects a Complete Estate Pro- 
gram, showing their insurance 
needs. They will also cooperate 
with your prospects and their 
lawyers in preparing an insur- 
ance trust agreement and a will 
to assure the maximum econo- 
my to the prospect’s estate 


As one of the first companies in 


(COOPERATION— 


With Your Prospects in 
the Newark Territory 


{ Appointments may be made in person or XA 


letter or telephone. We invite you to use us 


FIDELITY UNION 


TRUST COMPANY 


America to foster cooperation 
with life underwriters, the Fi- 
delity Union has had long expe- 
rience in Estate Programming 
methods. We believe in life insur- 
ance andrecommendits purchase. 


Our trust representatives are fa- 
miliar with the New Jersey ter- 
ritory. They are trained in New 
Jersey practices and procedure. 
There are sound reasons why a 
New Jersey resident should 
place his trust business with a 
New Jersey trust company, 
which they will explain to you | 
and your prospect. 
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The Equitable’s main office in the center of Financial New York 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street -- 40 Worth Street - Madison Avenue at 28th Street 


Madison Avenue at 79th Street + 368 East 149th Street 
LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


New Division of 


Hquitable’s Comprehensive Service 


to Underwriters and Clients 


, | HE Equitable ‘Trust Company of New York 


has organized a department devoted exclusively 
to the study and analysis of the general assets mak- 
ing up personal estates, for the purpose of presenting 


unified plans of protection and eficient management. 


This department is a proving ground for needed 
trust and insurance trust service. Plans recommended 
for any one estate result only from a scrutiny of par- 
ticular problems involved in that estate. Under this 
system of Estate Analysis, therefore, the practical 
application of a specific type of trust becomes appar- 
ent to the estate owner. If there is need for addi- 
tional insurance protection—and there usually is— 
it is convincingly and definitely demonstrated. 

Advanced underwriters appreciate the difference 
between “verbal cooperation” and a definite working 
arrangement that leads directly to increased sales. 
As life insurance should play an important part in 
practically every estate program if the estate owner 


? 


is to die “at par,” we believe that this new depart- 
ment will be of material benefit to those metropoli- 
tan underwriters who have established a working 
basis with our Insurance Trust Department. 


S Sd Sd 


We ao not solicit, sell or furnish life insurance, but we do assist in the 
conservation and proper distribution of the proceeds, 


through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 


OE. T. C. of N. 
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They KNOW I 


The first man I sold in New York City 
was a partner in a banking house, deal- 
ing in public utilities. I secured his in- 
terest in the planning of his personal 
estate through a book which cost me $5 
per copy to have printed, and which was 
distributed for advertising purposes. This 
man was particularly interested in com- 
bining some trusts which were already in 
existence with a personal holding cor- 
poration, the possibility of which he had 
We prepared 
plans in writing, which were checked by 
the 


were 


considered for some time. 


statistician of his company, which 
discussed with the principal, and 
which were later discussed in a joint con- 
ference including myself, his firm’s sta- 
tistician, his New York attorney and his 
two Washington tax attorneys. 

His earnings for that year were slightly 
in excess of $1,000,000. And after getting 
through with these conferences I sug- 
gested that in as much as his firm had 
donated group insurance policies to all of 
the employes, paying at their death an 
amount equal to one year’s salary, it 
would not be asking him to do anything 
big by suggesting that he carry for the 
benefit of his wife an amount of insur- 
ance equal to one year’s earnings, namely 
$1,000,000 

I thought he could easily afford to 
carry the same proportionate amount of 
insurance that the average industrial 
plant donated to its workers. 

He stated that he was leaving that 
week to be gone six weeks, but there 
seemed to be no great objection to being 
examined for the million and prepaying 
it. The entire transaction was completed 
on my birthday, and the commissions 
amounted to something over $18,000. 

There is certainly nothing in this case 
about. It was just an average 
case, and many agents have written much 
larger and more profitable ones. I am 
mentioning it because it was an average 
or a typical case. I said nothing to the 
man regarding insurance which would be 
new to any one reading this page, and 
I am certain that what I said to him 
would have had no effect whatsoever 
without the background which had been 
built up, without any reference to in- 
surance. 


Get in the Right Atmosphere 


to brag 


We have all heard men in conventions 
tell how they sold a large policy to a 
prospect. The few who did not know 
that what the lecturer claimed influenced 
the man to buy was not what actually 
caused the sale. So they tried the same 
method on some of their prospects and 
found that it did not work. The few big 
writers whom I know personally realize 
that the right background, the proper at- 
mosphere, is the most important thing 
connected with their sales, and they seek 
to build it. In most this costs 
money, and the near sighted small pro- 
ducer is not willing to pay the cost. 

Why is insurance sold in larger 
amounts now that it was prior to 1914? 
[ think that it is because there is a dif- 
ferent atmosphere surrounding insurance, 
and the need for insurance, than there 
was prior to 1914. The free advertising 
given insurance through the issuance of 
War Risk policies of $10,000 did more 
than anything else to bring up the unit 
of the average case. The free advertising 
in the form of publicity in the daily 
newspapers and periodicals regarding 
million dollar lines for inheritance tax 
purposes and corporate reasons has done 
more than anything else to assist in the 
sale of million dollar policies. In spite 
of this, very few agents or general agents 
are willing to spend any money in ad- 
vertising. The little advertising they do 
is generally in the form of wasted novel- 


cases 


It Is Atmosphere and Background 
Which Make One Go Tothe Front; and 
It Is Advertising In Daily Papers, Trade 
Papers, Booklets or Pamphlets, Which 
Proper Insurance 


Creates the 
Atmosphere 


By CLINTON DAVIDSON, 
President, Estate Planning Corporation, New York 


tics instead of legitimate newspaper and 
trade journal advertising. 

Advertising is the foundation of my 
business, and it is also the backbone. I 
expect to spend $30,000 in advertising this 
year, and the advertising is not planned 
with the purpose of securing immediate 
results. It is planned to bring results, 
not only now, but ten or fifteen years 
from now, when I may wish to reduce 
speed, and it is planned to bring in re- 
sults when my son goes into this busi- 
ness, if he does. Although it is planned 
for the long pull, it will, of course, more 


right atmosphere, or the proper back- 
ground, through my advertising, I would 
not have been permitted to give my brief, 
simple insurance message to these busy, 
wealthy, successful men of the financial 
district, and the message would not have 
produced the proper effect even though 
I had been permitted to give it. Take for 
example the following cases: 


Selling a Man With a $300,000 Income 
E. J. Bayle, the vice-president of our 


corporation, brought in the information 
regarding a man, 50 years old, whose in- 





aggregated in excess of $240,000. 





Leader In Amount of Premiums 


It is the general opinion in New York City that while Clinton David- 
son, president of the Estate Planning Corporation of New York City, did 
not lead America last year in amount of insurance paid-for, he did lead 
all other agents in the amount of his premiums. 
during the past nineteen months his cases have averaged $1,000,000 each. 
In 1928 they declare that he had eight such cases. 
general agent for the Connecticut Mutual. 
registered a flop; and with slender resources came back strong. 


During the past year or so Mr. Davidson has brought to New York 
banks and trust companies $25,000,000 of trust business. He says the secur- 
ing of that business did not cost them a penny. 
months his office has prepared plans for individuals whose personal estates 
The average was about $6,000,000. 


His associates say that 


At one time he was a 
He went out of the business; 


In the past nineteen 








than for itself cach 
along. 

I started in New York in 1927 as a 
total stranger, with no contacts of any 
kind, depending upon my advertising to 
furnish me with prospects and to secure 
the entre to the men with million dollar 
incomes. It has done it, so what more 
could I ask? 

Well, here is what I would like to ask. 
If all the companies, general agents, spe- 
cial agents and brokers contributed to a 
co-operative educational, institutional ad- 
vertising fund, it would be just twice as 
easy for me to sell certain insurance 
ideas as it is now, and I am sure that it 
would be at least twice as easy for every- 
one else. I want to see it done and I 
would like to help in it. 


Once Left the Business 


Some may say that it is all right for 
an agent to talk that way after he has 
made large commissions. In 1926 I 
jumped the fences for other pastures and 
forsook the insurance business. If the 
proposition I went into had succeeded I 
would have made at least $500,000. But it 
turned out the other way. I lost every- 
thing I had except my renewals. I then 
came to New York as a total stranger 
and started in business with an expense 
budget of $30,000 for the year, but with 
only $300 of assets. This expense budget 
included the printing of the $5 book, a 
direct mail advertising campaign and 
newspaper advertising. I would have been 
afraid to have started in the big city 
without the advertising. 

You may ask what all this has to do 
with the cases I sold. The answer is, 
everything. Without building up the 


pay year as I go 


come amounted to about $300,000 per 
year. He had no insurance and had never 
been examined. We prepared some plans 
regarding the elimination of income tax 
on his foreign dividends, which his at- 
torneys did not approve of. All of our 
plans are submitted, subject to the ap- 
proval of the client’s own attorney, and 
this meant that the plans would not be 
used. 

During the preparation of these plans 
I asked the privilege of sending him by 
mail some specific information as to how 
we thought life insurance would be of 
benefit to him. This was not done until 
after I thought that we had built up the 
proper background. He agreed to it, and 
in as much as he knew almost nothing 
about life insurance, we gave him the in- 
formation in broken doses—a_ small 
amount every two days. Without any 
verbal solicitation the client stated that 
he would like to have some insurance on 
the 25 Year Endowment plan and he took 
$1,500,000. I neglected to state that this 
man’s financial adviser answered one of 
our advertisements, which resulted in Mr. 
Bavle’s original call. 

Reprints are made of all of our news- 
paper advertisements, and these reprints 
are sent to our old clients, as well as our 
list of prospects. This man turned over 
some of our material to his brother, aged 
53, who also had never applied for any 
insurance, and after working out some 
plans for him regarding his personal 
estate, he took $1,000,000 25-Year Endow- 
ment. We followed the same procedure, 
that is, all information regarding insur- 
ance was mailed to him in between calls. 
after getting him to say that he would 
be interested in receiving it. Our con- 


Am Here 


versation while with him was limited to 
plans for his estate, which had no refer- 
ence to insurance. 

A Branch in Minneapolis 

We established a branch office in Mi: - 
neapolis at the request of a very brig! t 
young man who had been in the life i: - 
surance business for two years and a 
half, and he made use of our advertisin s, 
including the letter campaign and the r - 
prints from the New York newspapers. 

The first request he had was from ove 
of the wealthiest families in Minneapol s. 
This resulted in the sale of $1,250,000 of 
ordinary life. The written plan whi h 
we presented in connection with | is 
estate contained 58 pages. Two of tue 
pages referred to life insurance, and tie 
remainder referred to trusts and holdi:g 
corporations, and revision of his will, and 
the co-ordinating of all these factors. He 
already had insurance of $1,500,000, and 
I am sure that the reasons we gave him 
for life insurance had all been given hm 
by the five or six agents who had built 
his line up to $1,500,000. I am certain 
that we gave him no better reasons for 
insurance than thev gave. 

One of the wealthiest men in St. Paul 
also replied to the advertising campai«n, 
which resulted in our working with him 
for ten days, almost every day, before 
anything was said to him regarding the 
advisabilitv of new insurance. He already 
had $800,000, plus a large amount of 
Liberty bonds and municipal bonds, and 
felt that he was amply insured. Although 
we did not mention insurance during the 
ten days of conferences we did try to 
build up the atmosphere which would 
lead to his purchasing the insurance 
when it was mentioned. He also pur- 
chased $1,250,000. 

I do not think that we gave him any 
new ideas on insurance, or any new rea- 
sons for buying. We did present the 
ideas, however, at the time his wind was 
open to receive them insfead of present- 
ing them under circumstances where he 
was combatting us and practically betting 
that we could not sell him. 

The Wealthy’s Need of Additional 

Income 

Almost every wealthy man T have met 
needs a large amount of additional insur- 
ance. If, however, I told them the same 
things I told the man just referred to the 
majority of them would not buy. 

To my mind the one thing which holds 
so many agents down to a production of 
$250,000 or less per year is the fact that 
the general agent pays practically all of 
the general agent’s first year’s commis- 
sions to the agent, and nothing is lef: for 
advertising or to spend for “tools.” Ifa 
man Starts out with a hatchet you expect 
him to bring back kindling wood. ‘/ he 
is willing to pay a little more mone, and 
purchase an axe, you may expect ome 
wood for the open fireplace. If two men 
get together and purchase and vse 4 
cross-cut saw they even cut down some 
good sized timber, but if you wi: to 
secure the large, seasoned, planed, «alu- 
able lumber, it is necessary to «vest 
some real capital in a saw mill, an not 
expect to get all of the capital bc! 
profits the first month. 

For many years the agency su 
tendents have been reporting at t! 
of the year to the president, som 
like the following: “We have s 
200 new agents this year, each of 
is equipped with a hatchet, and |! 
probably bring in enough kindling 
to satisfy our requirements of $100 
$150,000 per year, but he will stil! 
debt to his general agent, at least, 
one knows how many others.” 

Some general agents have side s 
this Home Office pressure for larg« 
bers of agents, with the results t! 
though they have fewer agents. 
agent is equipped with an axe, and 
in enough wood to at least keep hi 
of debt to the general agent. The 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Co-operation with Underwriters on 
Insurance Trusts for Individuals, 
Corporations and Partnerships 


uz Guaranty Trust Company has long been identified with the 

development of life insurance trust business. It co-operates im- 
partially with all insurance representatives on any practical basis for the 
promotion of this business. 


Our experience and knowledge of the various points to cover in any type 
of insurance trust—whether for individuals, corporations or partnerships 
—are at the service of insurance underwriters. 


We shall be glad to explain our service in detail and to submit definite 


outlines for trusts applicable to-the particular requirements of given 
individuals or organizations. 


In considering a trust with a client, a vital part of the underwriter’s 
service is in connection with the selection of the trustee. The underwriter 
can feel that this responsibility is well discharged and that the interests of 
the client and the beneficiamies will be thoroughly safeguarded, when | 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York is appointed Trustee. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Main Office FirrH Avenue OFFICE Mapison Avenue OFFICE Murray Hitt OFrrice 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. Madison Ave. at 39th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapiTaL, SurpLUs AND UNpDIvipeD ProFITs MoRE THAN $285,000,000 
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PROFITS 


in Insurance Stocks 


It has often been asserted that insurance stocks are among the most profitable of all 
investments. A recent tabulation prepared by us shows that this is based on fact. 


During the past ten years, shares of most of the leading Insurance Companies have 
more than doubled in market value. In many instances their values have grown at a greater 
rate than this. 


An investment aggregating $78,908, including additional costs for subscription privi- 
leges, spread over 17 representative insurance companies in which we deal, if held for a 
period of 10 years, showed a total profit of $516,988. The percentage of profit ranged 
from 263% for one company to as high as 1873% for another well known institution. 
The average percentage of profit for each company was 655%. These increases were ac- 
companied by a commensurate increase in the assets, surplus and earning power of the indi- 
vidual companies. 


For many years, we have been advocating that insurance company stocks be purchased 
by local agents, employees and company officials. Even those who are in close touch with 
conditions did not fully realize the wonderful future value of the stocks of their companies, 
so that the greatest profits have in many cases been made by those investors outside the in- 
surance business. 


We believe that investors, especially those engaged in this field who buy stock in a sound 
company and hold it for a period of years, will receive substantial profits in market appre- 
ciation and cash dividends. 


The above tabulation showing the record of each company 
in detail and other information of interest and value to the 
investor in this type of security is contained in our annual 
Four-Year Analysis of the leading Fire Insurance Companies, 
a copy of which we will gladly furnish upon request. 


). K. RICE, JR. & CO. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








DEALERS IN 
UNLISTED AND INACTIVE LISTED 
STOCKS AND BONDS OF 
INDUSTRIAL, RAILROAD, UTILITY 
MERCANTILE AND OTHER CORPORATIONS 
INSURANCE, BANK & TRUST CO. STOCKS 


The information and statistical data presented herein, while not guaranteed by us, have been carefully compiled from sources we believe to be accurate and reliable. 





Telephone 
RECTOR 4500 
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PITIABLE Plight of 
ELDERLY AMERICANS 


They Are One of the Weakest Links in the Chain of the American Home, 
If They Have a Home; More Than a Million and a Quarter Old Men and 
Women in the U. 8. A.; Some Reasons for Dependency 


One of the most stirring speeches ever delivered in Congress covered 
the subject of the pitiable financial situation of the older people of America. 
The speaker, Congressman William I. Sirovich of New York, gave many 
facts and figures about the number of such dependents which have never 
been printed before. Lulled into indifference to the sufferings and poverty 
of others by the general comfortable standard of living, and the knowledge 
that the United States is the most prosperous country in the world, the 
average man will be amazed upon learning how strong is the grip of destitu- 
tion upon the elderly people of the country. The much quoted statistics of 
dependency at age sixty-five, credited to the American Bankers Association, 
the authenticity of which has never been challenged nor the figures them- 
selves acknowledged by the A. B. A., are shown to be not far off. Mr. 
Sirovich’s talk was made in arguing for an Old Age Pensions bill. It 


follows in part: 


The home is the unit upon which the 
superstructure of our Government is 
reared. If you destroy the home you 
destroy society and government. The 
home is the place that symbolizes, to my 
mind, the monarchial principle of gov- 
ernment, in which the father is the king, 
the mother is the queen, and the chil- 
dren the subjects. In any home wher- 
ever you go you will find an inscription 
upon the wall, “God bless our home.” 
Yea, be it ever so humble, there is no 
place like home. 

The two weakest links in the chain 
of home life are the young and the old. 
A generation ago one out of every three 
or four children born into the world 
would die ere it had an opportunity to 
develop into childhood and adolescence. 
Today, through the medium of science 
and medicine, through serum and anti- 
toxins and the countless contributions of 
prophylactic treatment, coupled with hy- 
gienic regulations and legal restrictions 
placed upon the exploitation of child- 
hood, we are enabled to raise children 
to the extent that the mortality table 
Shows only one out of eight dying be- 
fore it had a chance to evolve into 
young life. 

Prolonging Life of Children 
The laws of our country and society 
> developed the young children of 
the present generation by prolonging 
childhood to the age of sixteen, which 
1s the compulsory educational period re- 
quired by law. 

A soldier fighting in the trenches of 
France, with bullets and bombs explod- 
ing over him, with poisoned gas about 
him, has a better chance to escape with 
his life than has a child coming into 
the world with the desire to live and 
to reach young adult life. 

While we have given the child a bet- 
ter chance to live, thrive, and prosper, 
Scientific medicine has made it possible 
for mankind to live longer than former- 
y. Two generations ago the average 
age of man would be about forty; today 
the average man lives until he is fifty- 
tight, and the same scientific appliances 
that have been utilized for children to 
8row and develop have been placed 
around the old father and the mother, 
So that old age and longevity have been 
eas Formerly, out of a total of 
00,000 people, 41,000 would reach the 


age of sixty-five. Today 52,000 of such 
an original number will live to be sixty- 
five. Because of the increased ex- 
pectancy of life, the number of persons 
sixty-five years of age and over in the 
United States has been steadily increas- 
ing, and the consequences are that while 
those fathers and mothers are living 
longer than before the economic and in- 
dustrial conditions that confront them 
in our nation has made it impossible for 
them to find work, and the only way 
they can subsist and save themselves 
from penury, hunger, and want, is for 
them to join the great caravan that 
finally wends its way over the hill to 
the poorhouse and almshouse. 


Only 6% of all the old people em- 


ployed in private industries can expect 
pensions in their old age, while the bal- 
ance, or 94%, of them can expect noth- 
ing, depending only upon their savings. 
If, unfortunately, their income did not 
permit them to save for old age, or they 
lost their money through unfortunate in- 
vestments, then modern industry throws 
them back upon the community as hu- 
man driftwood and wreckage that is 
useless for wear and tear. Thus we 
behold our wage earners transformed 
from a group of hopeful independent 
citizens into that of a class of helpless 
poor. In some states of the union it 
is a crime to turn out old horses to 
starve, still society lets its old men and 
women starve in their old, unemployed 
age unless they take the last pilgrim- 
mage upon the road that leads them 
pathetically to the almshouse and poor- 
house. 


The Number of Old People 


How many old men and women have 
we? The statistics which were gathered 
through the state of Massachusetts Old 
Age Pension Commission show that 
there were 1,250,000 old fathers and 
mothers prior to the year 1915 in the 
United States, all of whom were de- 
pendent in part or in whole on public 
or private charity. And that the na- 
tion’s annual cost of our dependent pop- 
ulation amounted to over $200,000,000. 

Later estimates of 1927 by Dr. A. Ep- 





WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


stein showed almost 2,000,000 dependents 
maintained in public and private insti- 
tutions at a total cost of over $500,- 
000,000. 

(Continued on page 97) 








A Small Sum in Premiums 


in Earlier Years Would Have Provided a Real Home 











Brown Bros. 


Homes For the Aged Maintained by Fraternal, Religious, Trade Union and Other Groups in This Country Have a 
Capacity of 80,000 Persons, According to the United States Department of Labor 
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R. H. KEFFER 
100 William Street 
New York City 


165 Broadway 
New York City 


H. C. HUBBELL 
110 East 42d Street 
New York City 


R. E. GOEWEY 
391 East 149th Street 
Bronx, N. Y. 





J. P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


Hartford 


The Straight - eight 


THE straight-eight among 
automobiles is claimed to add 
that highly desirable feature 
... smoothness. By the same 
token, the Attna Life’s organi- 
zation in New York City and 
vicinity, among insurance 
sales organizations, holds 
special prominence. The or- 
ganization consists of eight 
General Agencies. Each is 
serving its part of the Attna’s 
vast clientele in New York 
and is small enough to main- 
tain between the Attna and 
its representatives and be- 
tween these representatives 
and their customers, a close 
personal relationship. A rela- 
tionship that is smooth... 
efficient . . . complete. 


A strong Etna organization serving New York and vicinity 



















D. R. MASON 
225 West 34th Street 
New York City 


E. A. MULLER 
225 Broadway 
New York City 


EDWARD LEITNER 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City 


GILBERT AUSTIN 
16 Court Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Connecticut 
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Does Law Department HELP 
or HINDER Man » Fieldr 


First Clown: “But is this the law?” 

Second Clown: “Ay, marry ist; 
crowner’s quest law.’—Hamlet. 

“Tf ‘the law supposes that,’ said Mr. 
Bumble, squeezing his hat emphatt- 
cally in both hands, “the law is a 
ass—a idiot.””—Oliver Twist. 


There are.times, perhaps, when the field 
man will agree with the beadle just quot- 
ed. Whether the Law Department is a 
help or a hindrance in the eyes of the 
field will depend on the subject under dis- 
cussion. The Law Department of a good 
sized company is a busy place. If group 
and industrial branches of insurance are 
transacted in addition to ordinary or 
straight life insurance the Department is 
a still busier place. 

The counsel of a large company, in ad- 
dressing its agents not long since on the 
nature of law department work, said, 
“From the nature of its function the Law 
Department too often finds itself con- 
strained to criticize. It has to review the 
seamy sides of transactions, to pass upon 
the frauds of agents and policyholders as 
well, and upon all the mistakes and inad- 
vertences that come before it. In such 
matters it must be as fearless as it is 
intelligent. Yet it holds no privilege to 
be censorious and its duty is to be helpful 
and constructive to the highest possible 
degree. * * * The Department is naturally 
and properly keeper of the company’s 
conscience. * * * A constant pressure to 
violate a law or a duty for the sake of a 
so-called business expediency in my opin- 
ion is a_ regrettable condition acutely 
prevalent in our times. We must at all 
events withstand this pressure in our com- 
pany business.” 

Makes What Is Desirable Legal 


It may not be stretching a metaphor too 
much to say that the Law Department, 
like certain electrical machinery, is a 
transformer of what is desired by the 
field into what is possible under the law. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, of the Supreme 


Court, in a recent opinion, said: “In or-- 


der to enter into most of the relations of 
life people have to give up some of their 
constitutional rights. If a man makes a 
contract he gives up his constitutional 
tight that previously he had to be free 
from the hamper that he puts upon him- 
self. Some rights, no doubt, a person is 
not allowed to renounce but very many 
he may.” 

Another good judge, responding to 
some criticism of the law, said: “Those 
who deplore technical rules and precision 
of statement, required by the courts in 
interpreting legal documents, should con- 
sider the matter of wills. Of all written 
instriments, wills are the least formal. 
Anything written in any form goes for a 
will, if it reveals the intention of the 
maker to dispose of his property at death. 

et wills cause more misunderstandings, 
more difficulties of interpretation, and 
more litigation than any other kind of 
writing, in discovering the intention of 
the maker, in reconciling his contradic- 
tions, in reducing to order his confused 
Purposes.” 

Answering Questions Alone Quite 

An Item 

Moreover, the Law Department has dif- 
lculties of its own at times in endeavor- 
ing to learn what the law is on a given 
Point because of the inability of courts 
themselves to agree. In a late case a 
€arned judge made this rather vivid com- 
ment: “But the matters of general law 
that are here involved have already re- 
ceived attention by a number of courts. 
The result has been far from uniform 
and anything that I may say will not 
make it so. Until the Supreme Court of 
the United States speaks the law is and 
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will remain in a state of splendid confu- 
sion. Therefore, I shall not undertake 
to analyze the prior decisions.” 

After these more or less general reflec- 
tions it may be well to consider the par- 
ticular things the Law Department does 
for the field man, or which it is asked to 
do by him. It answers a variety of ques- 
tions on tax matters, wills, agreements 
for business insurance and other matters 
which are most easily classified as mis- 
cellaneous, as when Mr. Venus, skillful 
articulator of human skeletons, Dickens 
tells us, after identifying to his visitor, 
Silas Wegg, many kinds of bones by 
name to be found on his shelves, pointed 
to a box containing odds and ends and 
described it as “human warious.” 

Questions relating to corporation insur- 
ance, insurance to be put in trust and 
complicated provisions for deferred set- 
tlements after the death of the insured 
may be said to form the bulk of matters 
submitted by the field to the Law Depart- 
ment for scrutiny and advice. 

Life insurance, in which corporations 
are interested, involves difficulties which 
are not ordinarily understood unless care- 
ful attention is paid to the status of cor- 
porations under the law. 

The Popularity of Corporations 

In our day business of all kinds is 
largely transacted by corporations. There 
are numerous advantages afforded by cor- 
porate organization, chief of which is the 
exemption of the members or sharehold- 
ers, except in unusual circumstances, from 
personal liability for the business debts. 
Creditors of a corporation must look to 
the corporate property exclusively for the 
satisfaction of their claims. A corpora- 
tion may be bankrupt while one or more 
of its individual stockholders possesses 
great wealth without, in ordinary circum- 
stances, any obligation on the part of the 
shareholder to make good the deficit in 
the corporate treasury. The corporation 
offers a convenient method for many in- 
dividuals to be associated in an enterprise 
as a single entity, the corporation consti- 
tuting an artificial person. The transac- 
tion of business by an individual or by 
several individuals who constitute them- 
selves a partnership involves a personal 
liability upon each person, not only to the 
extent of the property invested in the en- 
terprise, but also as to his entire individ- 
ual possessions. One partner may be 
sued for all the debts of the partnership. 
A partner may bind his associates by his 
signature to a note or a deed. Escape 
from these unlimited obligations is 
achieved by creating an artificial person 
called a corporation. 

As might be supposed, the freedom 
from individual obligation carries with it 
some compensating responsibilities. The 
assets of a corporation are, roughly 
speaking, a trust fund primarily for the 
benefit of creditors, who because of the 
corporate form cannot reach any other 
property for the satisfaction of their 
claims against the business enterprise. 


Position of Stockholders 

It should be thoroughly appreciated that 
the corporate property cannot be dealt 
with by the stockholders as though it 
belonged to them. The stockholders do 
not own this property.’ Instead, they own 
shares of stock in the corporation, which 
ownership entitles them to share in the 
profits of the corporation as they may be 
properly distributed in the form of divi- 
dends and, on the dissolution of the cor- 
poration, to partake in the distribution of 
the corporation’s assets after all the 
claims of creditors have been satisfied. 


At all times the rights of minority stock- 
holders must be respected. 

It is natural for individuals who own 
all the stock in a closely held corporation 
to expect to deal with insurance payable 
to the corporation as they would with 
their personal insurance. This cannot be 
done legally. Some courts hold that the 
assent of all the directors of a corpora- 
tion subscribed informally to a change of 
beneficial interest in a life insurance 
policy does not effect a valid change, in- 
sisting that a formal meeting of directors, 
held in strict accordance with its by-laws, 
must authorize the transaction. 


Several Trusts To End a Corporation 
Controversy 

A prominent life insurance company, 
having accepted a change of beneficiary 
from a corporation to the wife of its 
president, on the death of the insured paid 
the proceeds of his policy to the wife. 
About a year later, the corporation having 
gone into bankruptcy, the sharp-sighted 
trustee, searching amongst its records, 
came across the transaction and promptly 
questioned it. The Supreme Court of the 
state held the release of the corporation’s 
interest in the policy to be improper and 
after several trials a second payment for 
half the amount of the policy was made 
to the trustee to end the controversy. 

Another company accepted a corpora- 
tion’s checks in payment of the personal 
insurance on the life of its president. 
After the corporation went into bank- 
ruptcy the trustee sued the insurance 
company for the amount of these checks. 
The insured had many policies and a 
judgment against the company would 
have been for a considerable sum. How- 
ever, before the matter came to trial it 
was discovered that the insured had bor- 
rowed heavily on his policies and used 
the money so obtained in furtherance of 
the corporation’s business. In this in- 
stance the insurance company escaped a 
depletion of its funds. 

Again, a certain policy was made pay- 
able to a corporation as beneficiary, the 
insured reserving the right to change the 
beneficiary at will. He exercised this 
right, nominating his wife. Notwith- 
standing the reservation of the right to 
change the beneficiary, a Circuit Court 


.of the United States recently held that 


the corporation still retained its right to 
the policy, saying: “The insurance having 
been acquired at the expense and for the 
benefit of the Paper Company, that com- 
pany was the owner of the policy and 
the beneficiary of its provisions, including 
the one as to changing the beneficiary. 
Whatever rights or privileges the insured 
had under the terms of the. policy he held 
in trust for the party from whom the 
consideration proceeded.” 
Necessary Formalities 

The agent sometimes is at a loss to 
understand the company’s insistence upon 
what seems to him useless formalities in 
obtaining competent evidence of a change 
in the corporation’s title. A corporation 
may change its name, may combine with 
another corporation or may, without com- 
bining, transfer controlling interest in its 
shares of stock to another corporation. 
In these instances it is necessary for the 
company to know that the transfer, how- 
ever made, is legally valid. The agent 
usually writes a letter, stating that the A 
Corporation has been absorbed by the B 
Corporation, or has changed its name to 
the X Y Corporation, and will the 
company please note the change on its 
records? Then begins a correspondence 


to know just what was done and how. 
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Policies in which corporations .are in- 
terested are frequently for large amounts. 
Everybody expects, in transferring a piece 
of real estate, no matter how insignificant 
its value. to ao through the necessary per- 
formance required to effect a change of 
ownership. It is just as important to sup- 
ply sufficient valid evidence of a change 
in the ownership of the right to insurance 
proceeds. 

Ancient Origin of Law Relating to 
Trusts 

It is difficult to approach the subject of 
life insurance trusts without a shudder. 
It seems that one company alone in 1927 
wrote trustee contracts in connection with 
policies aggregating $142,000,000, of which 

000,000 in this company was new in- 
surance. Trusts and the law relating to 
them are of ancient origin. The life in- 
surance trust is so modern it has not yet 
reached the courts except in two unim- 
portant cases. Where a trust has been 
created for the administration of life in- 
surance proceeds we would like to know 
whether during the lifetime of the insured 
he may deal with his policy as he would 
if the trustee were no more than an ordi- 
nary beneficiary. If the insured, in nomi- 
nating The Eleemosynary Trust Co. trus- 
tee, reserves the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, is the company obligated by its 
knowledge that a trust exists to act as a 
person must in dealing with a trustee? 

There is a_ difference of opinion 
amongst life insurance counsel on this 
point and no case in which this was the 
issue has yet come before a court. Upon 
the correct answer to the question depends 
whether the company should ask for a 
copy of the trust agreement with the nom- 
ination or may safely refrain from any 
curiosity concerning its contents. If deal- 
ings with the policyholder during his life- 
time are ultimately held to be within the 
shadow of a trust to be operative at his 
death the company must, at its peril, give 
heed to the trust instrument. At the 
present time each company will deal with 
this subject in the manner which seems 
best calculated to protect it from the con- 
sequences of wrongly dealing with the 
policy and there is likely to be a diversity 
of practice until the subject has been 
authoritatively dealt with by courts of 
high standing. 

Many Queries Which Call For 
Correspondence 

Complicated provisions under» deferred 
settlement options may call for much dis- 
cussion with the Law Department. Some 
of the details in these settlements are 
asked for in such a way as to violate 
either the common or statute law dealing 
with restraints on alienation. Other de- 
tails may raise the question whether the 
proposed provision isn’t really a_ testa- 
mentary disposition. A testamentary dis- 
position is invalid at common law and 
can only be effected through compliance 
with the requirements of local statutes, 
which vary in the different states. These 
points are sufficient to explain the corre- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Why Group Insurance Grows 


Group insurance continues to make 
tremendous strides. It is yearly becom- 
ing of greater importance in the insur- 
ance world. 

Prior to 1913 group insurance was al- 
most unknown. From 1913 to July 31, 
1929, the new business reports assem- 
bled by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents show that grou- life in- 
surance has been written to the extent 
of about 7 5-6 billions of dollars. This 
was about 7% of the total new business 
reported, including ordinary, industrial 
and group. 

In 1928 the new group insurance writ- 
ten amounted to 1 1-3 billions, which 
was 11% of the total life insurance writ- 
ten. 

Recently the amount of life insurance 
in force in United States companies 
passed the 100 billion mark. this 
amount it is estimated that group life 
insurance represents about 8 3-4 bil- 
lions. This is a pretty healthy stature 
for a line of insurance which has not 
yet reached its twenty-first birthday. 


Self-sustaining Capacity of Group 


Some of the above figures indicate an 
extraordiary feature of group insurance, 


‘namely its self-sustaining capacity. 


The reports of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents show new business 
since 1913 in the amount of 7 5-6 bil- 
lions. Probably not more than 8 billions 
of new group life insurance has ever 
been written by companies in this coun- 
try, and yet the total amount of group 
insurance in force is almost 9 billions. 

There are, of course, occasional lapses 
in group life insurance. The group life 
insurance field has occasionally been 
saddened by having a large group policy- 
holder cancel his policy and discontinue 
his employes’ insurance. These cases, 
however, have been gratifyingly rare 
and the loss of group insurance which 
they represent has been more than com- 
pensated for by the automatic increase 
of other group policies. , 

When an insured employer increases 
his working force the group policy auto- 
matically increases in size without addi- 
tional sales effort. It is a remarkable 
feature of group insurance, which I do 
not think is found in any other form 
of insurance, that these increases more 
than compensate for lapses and other 
decreases, 

In Ordinary and Industrial insurance a 
great deal of the new business issued 
each year is later lost through lapse 
and surrender. In group insurance not 
only is this loss absent, but it is actually 
replaced by a gain. 


Significance to Agents 


_ The significance of this to the agent 
is obvious. If an agent writes $1,000,000 
of ordinary life insurance this year he 
will be fortunate if five years hence he 
is still receiving commissions on $750,000 
out of the original $1,000,000. If, how- 
tver, he writes $1,000,000 of group in- 
surance this year he may be considered 
unfortunate five years hence if he is 
hot receiving commissions under those 
pelicies on more than $1,000,000 insur- 
nee, 

In ordinary business there is an al- 
Most sure loss through lapsation. In 


soup business there is only a small 


chance of loss through lapsation and a 
Very good chance of an automatic 
stowth. 
.! an agent writes a few group poli- 
“es he finds a large field open to him 
or the solicitation of ordinary life in- 
‘urance and other lines. If the contacts 
¢ makes with the executives and other 
Members of the employer’s staff are 
Properly followed up, a great deal of 
This, insurance can be obtained. 
18 feature of group insurance is a 
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very important one, but I am inclined 
to feel that it has been somewhat over- 
emphasized, Frequently the manner of 
its presentation has implied that this 
was the only or by far the most im- 
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portant reason why an agent should de- 
vote part of his time to the effort to 
secute group lines. The fact that group 
insurance is of value in itself has been 
rather overlooked. 

The commission rates for group insur- 
ance may look small to the agent spe- 
cializing in ordinary insurance, but 
when it is considered that they apply 
to pretty large premiums and that a 
group policy covering 50, 500, 5,000 or 
more employes may be closed as one 
transaction, the commission involved is 
not as small in dollars as it may look 
in percentages. 

Moreover, the group writing com- 
panies employ quite a number of sal- 
aried group insurance specialists located 
throughout the country in almost every 
city of any size. The services of the 
group specialists are available to insur- 
ance agents and_ brokers soliciting 
group insurance from their clients. 
These specialists will attend to practi- 
cally all of the details of presenting the 
group plan to the employer and of pre- 
senting it to the employes after obtain- 
ing the employer’s application. This is 
usually done without expense to the 
agent, who is paid the full commission 
and gets the full benefits from the case 
just the same as if he had done all the 
work himself. 


The Very Large Policyholder 


A striking feature of group insurance 
today is the list of very large group 
policies now in effect. Several of the 
large automobile companies in Detroit, 
several of the large packing companies 
in Chicago, several of the large rail- 
roads, etc., carry group life policies cov- 
ering their employes. It is interesting 
to speculate as to the reasons that have 
impelled their purchase. 

The general and probably the most im- 
portant reason is that group insurance 
is a means of obtaining a personal con- 
tact between the employer and the em- 
ployes, because it helps the employe to 
solve one of his personal problems. 

The American public is pretty thoro- 


oughly convinced of the desirability of 
insurance and this conviction spreads 
through all classes of employed citizens 
from the common laborer to the execu- 
tive. 


Everybody wants some life insurance 
and everybody wants to get it as cheaply 
as possible. If an employer offers his 
employes the opportunity to obtain 
group insurance at a cost somewhat 
lower and in most cases very much 
lower than the ordinary market price, 
the employer’s influence is extending it- 
self to the personal life of the employes. 

One of the big problems of personnelk 
management is to effectuate some rela- 
tionship to replace the very close per- 
sonal contact that used to exist between 
the average employer and his handful 
of employes. It is difficult for employes 
to feel that a large corporation is taking 
a personal interest in their welfare. 
However, if they feel that the corpora- 
tion is taking an effective step even in 
an impersonal way to help them solve 
a personal problem, something exceed- 
ingly valuable has been gained in the 
relationship between the employes and 
the corporation. 


Group Insurance Is Inexpensive 


The value of group insurance to em- 
ployers and employes alike is so great 
that it is almost inconceivable that a 
substantial employer who is now unin- 
sured will remain so much longer. 

Group insurance is very inexpensive. 
On the average a liberal schedule of 
group insurance costs the employer less 
than % of 1% of his payroll. For some 
concerns with high labor turnover and 
a young group of employes the cost to 
the employer is practically nil. Seldom 
would the cost of an adequate group 
plan run higher than 1% of payroll. 

Most group insurance is written today 
on the contributory basis with the em- 
ployes paying on the average perhaps 
three-quarters of the cost and the em- 
ployer paying the other quarter. The 
figures in the preceding paragraph show 
how small the employer’s portion is. As 
a matter of fact, the total cost is very 
low compared with the actual material 
benefits received. The purchasers of 
group insurance obtain a larger direct 
return from every dollar they spend than 
the purchasers of almost any other prod- 
uct that can be mentioned. 

I have been looking at the annual re- 
ports of a number of prominent corpora- 
tions. 

I find that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company reported for 1928 
that of the total operating revenues of 
the Bell System 12% was used for divi- 
dends to stockholders and 7% was added 
to stockholder’s surplus. The total 
profits were 19%. 

The Detroit Edison for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1928, reported 
that of its gross earnings 14% was de- 
clared in dividends and 7% was added 
to surplus. The total profits were 21%. 

The Texas Corporation for 1928 re- 
ported that of its gross operating earn- 
ings 12% was paid in dividends and 10% 
added to surplus. The total profits were 
22%. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad for 1928 
reported that of its total operating in- 
come 7% was paid in dividends and 5% 


added to surplus. The total profits were 
12%. . 


No Profits Taken or Added to ws 


I think that the public in general has 
a high regard for the companies men- 
tioned above and does not consider that 


they are profiteers or that they are try- 
ing to charge more than the traffic 
should properly bear. However, let us 
look at group insurance. I have ex- 
amined the last four years’ reports of 
the five leading group insurance com- 
panies, each of which has more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
group insurance in force while no other 
company has quite half that amount. 
The “operating revenues” of these com- 
panies are the group premiums less 
policyholders’ dividends. 

Out of every dollar of operating reve- 
nues eighty-five cents was used to pay 
claims or set aside as liabilities for pay- 
ment of claims. Fifteen cents was used 
for expenses and taxes. No profits at 
all were taken or added to surplus. 

The cost of group insurance, there- 
fore, consisted of 85% for raw material, 
namely claim checks, and 15% for all 
labor costs, overhead expenses and sell- 
ing costs—with nothing for profit. This 
15% for labor costs, overhead expenses 
and selling costs is less than most in- 
dustries would consider a reasonable 
profit. 

This means that the public is getting 
greater value for its money when buying 
group insurance than when buying al- 
most anything else, and this value can 
be definitely measured since it is re- 
ceived in the form of cold, hard cash. 

I do not think there is any doubt that 
one of the important reasons why large 
employers and small employers alike are 
purchasing group insurance in ever in- 
creasing numbers is that group insur- 
ance is a real bargain. 





Placing Extra Policies 


Mrs. Annie O. Smart of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., one of the leading women pro- 
ducers of the Union Central Life, says 
an experience she had as a_ prospect 
when she bought a $5,000 policy for her 
son before she entered the business as 
an agent, has enabled her to place a very 
large volume in extra policies. When 
she bought this policy and it was deliv- 
ered, she was sorry that she had not 
ordered $10,000 instead of $5,000 but did 
not mention the fact to the agent. Real- 
izing that this is a common experience, 
she almost always orders extra policies 
and has a very high percentage of ac- 
ceptances. 





Not All Overweights Bad Risks 


Dr. William H. Muhlberg, medical di- 
rector of the Union Central Life, recent- 
ly said that the company had made an 
investigation of overweights to deter- 
mine whether or not the man who was 
fat was a worse risk than the man who 
was overweight because of superior mus- 
cular development. Curiously enough, 
he said, the experiment proved that the 
man who was “fat because he was lazy” 
was, aS a matter of fact, a better risk 
than the man who was overweight be- 
cause of unusual muscular development. 
He said that one thing which had been 
learned from a study of 200,000 cases of 
overweights, disclosed that if the par- 
ents of the overweight applicant have 
lived to an old age, an allowance of ten 
pounds can be made on the weight 
schedule. 





Playing the Game 


Billy Sunday, the well-known evangel- 
ist, who was a professional baseball 
player early in his career, once said: “I 
have always tried to play the game of 
life fair. I have made as few fouls as 
possible. I have touched all the bases 
as I went round, and I have made a sac- 
rifice hit when it would help the other 
fellow.” 
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PI WAY 


The first insurance agent to advertise 
that he is a C. L. U. (Chartered Life 
Underwriter) is Nelson M. Way and he 
has been doing this in the New York 
“Evening Post.” A couple of the ads are 
reprinted on this page. 


Nelson M. Way is none other than 
PI Way, noted Yale athlete of some 
years back. He is with the Canada Life 
agency of Herbert W. Jones, William 
Street, New York. 


The purpose of these ads is explained 
by Mr. Way with the saying, “Out of 
sight; out of mind.” They are designed 
as much to keep him in touch with his 
clients and policyholders as they are to 
bring in new ones. Certain ads con- 
clude, however, with an invitation to send 
for a pamphlet and information, and sat- 
isfactory replies have been received, a 
few being from people in the Wall Street 
district. 

There is nothing high pressure about 
Way. His advertising is built on the 
same plan. Copy is short; not too tech- 
nical. Lots of white space surrounds the 
type. 

Two messages are used. One illustrates 


in a few words some angle of insurance. 
The other is the teaser type, using some 


f ormer YALE STAR First to 
USE C. L. U. In ADVERTISING 


quip in which the insurance moral must 
be dug out by careful reading. 


Run in Financial Section 


An example of the practical message 
is one telling that a big operator in Wall 
Street has just bought an annuity as a 
safety investment. Like all the other 
ads, this one was run in the financial 
section of the paper. More replies were 
received on this than on any other of 
the series. 

An example of the teaser is an ad 
which read: “Meet Your Partners— 
Uncle Sam, Father Knickerbocker, per- 
haps Cousin New Jersey and others. You 


can arrange to buy them out now for a 
few cents on the dollar.” At first read- 
ing this seems to mean nothing, but 
reading it again it,can be interpreted as 
being a statement concerning estate tax 
and life insurance as a way of making 
it easy to pay. One of Mr. Way’s clients 
read the ad four times before he inter- 
preted it correctly. Professional adver- 
tising men claim that an ad that is read 
four times for any reason has served its 
purpose well. 

These two ads are reproduced with this 


article. 


No Calls Except On Request 
On many of the ads Mr. Way uses the 
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line, “Particulars without sales pressure.” 
He never calls on anyone answering 
these ads unless they specifically request 
that he do so. In other ads in the series 
he wrote, “Phone or Write for Booklet 
‘An Income for Life.’ No calls wil! be 
made: unless requested.” 

In explaining these assurances he said: 
“The public is justified in feeling toward 
some insurance. men as they do. They 
come in when a man is busy doing the 
most important thing on earth to him— 
making money for his family—and divert 
his attention toward saving it while his 
mind is a thousand miles away. I feel 
that every man should have his life in- 
surance advisor, attending to all his life 
insurance, just as one law firm! handles 
all his legal affairs. The granting of the 

L. U. degree is a step toward this. | 
believe ‘that ‘the time will come when it 
will be required by law to have a C. L. U. 
degree to sell insurance, just asa C. P. A. 
is required of an accountant ‘or a bar 
examination of a lawyer.” ~ ’ 


New Series Being Prepared 

A new series of ads is to present these 
ideas and to stress the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the Chartered 
Life: Underwriter. ies 

Those answering the ads will be sent 
a pamphlet now being prepared. on the 
subject. 

Mr. Way found that lawyers. and other 
professional men were impressed by the 
C. L. U., understanding it in reference to 
their own work, but that the average man 
was somewhat puzzled .by the initials 
after the name, guessing that it was a 
degree of some sort but wishing to know 
more. It is for this reason that the new 
series of ads is being prepared. : 

The copy is written by Mr. Way hin- 
self, and not by an advertising agency. 

PI Way was a football hero back 
1915 when as a member of the Yale team 
he ran the length of the field for’ the 
winning touchdown against Princeton. 
He.went into life insurance and was for 
some time with the McNamara agency. 

A brother, Jacob E. Way, is a prom 
nent producer of the Penn Mutual in 
Chicago. 








Smalley MONEY and 
LARGER POLICIES 


The new smaller size currency is noth- 
ing more or less than a candid admission 
by Uncle Sam that the dollar is not what 
it used to be, says the Western & South- 
ern Life. 

It doesn’t go as far. 

Fifteen years ago the bills in Dad’s 
pay envelope, if placed end to end, would 
reach from pay day to pay day, but now- 
adays the same number of bills won’t 
reach over the week end. 

Everything costs more and there are 
more things that cost. 

Life insurance is one exception. 

A thousand dollar policy costs no more 
than it ever did. 

But the thousand dollars doesn’t go as 
far. 


And there’s the rub. 


It takes about two thousand now to 
provide the same protection as one thou- 
sand did in 1912. 

And so on with the large policies in 
about the same proportion. 

It might be a good idea to take a tip 





from Uncle Sam and issue the - policies 
in a size proportionate to their value. 
Say a two-by-four size policy for a thor 
sand dollars, a six-by-eight for ten thot 
sand and so on up. It might help the 
insured to realize how much insurance 
he really has and how much it is worth 

As it is now a thousand dollar polity 
is just as big as a fifty thousand dollar 
policy, it looks the same, it takes a close 
examination to find out the difference 
and how many people examine their po 
icies closely? : 

The man who owns a five-year-old fli 
ver looks at a Packard and ‘wishes he 
had a car like that, he can see the if- 
ference. : 

But the thousand dollar policy has the 
same outward appearance as a fifty thot 
sand dollar policy. 

The difference is not apparent like 
flivver and the Packard. ~ 

Incidentally the two-by-four policy - 
a thousand dollars might help the age’ 
realize how little protection he is re 
selling. — 


the 
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Scoring Success in Difficult Territory 


Three Agents In Hawaii, New Mexico and ‘Texas Border Overcome Unusual 
Handicaps in Way That Attracts Attention of Home Office Executives 


The life insurance agent in the big city, surrounded by great numbers of 
people with varied insurance needs, who complains of the lack of prospects, should 
work for a time under the conditions faced by any one of the three agents de- 
scribed in this story. In spite of the fact that each of these agents has to contend 
with fundamental obstacles like sparcely settled territory, people with small incomes 
and simple insurance requirements and a community that has had the benefit of 
very little missionary work to educate them in the needs for life insurance pro- 
tection, each of these agents has made a distinct success and has produced a volume 
of business that has attracted the attention of the home office. Furthermore, they 
are all new to the business, started green, with less equipment than the average 
agent starting in the city. The Missouri State Life cites these agents as the most 
interesting cases of success under unusual conditions and handicaps among its field 


organization. 
Long Distances Between Prospects 


Cecilio Rosenwald, of Raton, N. M., 
whose consistent production has kept 
him in the limelight almost constantly 
since he signed his contract with the 
Missouri State Life is an example of 
what results are forthcoming when a 
definite program is followed. 


Fifty-five years ago Rosenwald was 
born in the little town of Los Vagus, 
New Mexico. He was educated in the 
schools of his native state, and has spent 
practically his entire life among the 
people to whom he is now bringing the 
story of life insurance. On March 9, 1927, 
his contract with the Missouri State was 
completed. While he was officially 
known as a_ representative working 
through the J. Tom Dannel agency in 
Albuquerque, N. M., he confined his ef- 
fords to the town of Los Vagus and 
the territory lying within a radius of 
300-400 miles. 

It is not easy to earn one’s living, and 
a good one, too, in the sparsely settled 
country that makes up New Mexico. In 
this region where distance between pros- 
pects is reckoned in miles rather than 
blocks, an agent cannot afford to lose 
even one minute in making useless calls. 
He must first acquaint himself with the 
problem of those on whom he expects 
to call, then so plan his working hours 
as to utilize every moment of time. 

This, Rosenwald realized, and acted 
accordingly. Possessed of an undying 
belief that life insurance was the need 
of every family, he set out to preach 
the message of life insurance to his 
neighbors. In the course of the two 
years he has been thus engaged, his 
calls have carried him over miles of 
sand, through blinding blizzards and 
under blazing sun to those living far 
beyond the bounds of town or city. His 
coming has brought happiness to many 
—freedom from. debt worries, a future 
college education to boys and girls who 
Without insurance could never grasp this 
Opportunity. And to many, an old age 
Securely protected from want through 
the institution of life insurance. 

Of necessity, Rosenwald has confined 
himself almost entirely to the writing of 
small policies. But despite this, his 
Policics have made up in number what 
they lacked in size, and during his first 
tight months with the Missouri State he 
Wrote $225,000 of life insurance. During 
the first year he more than qualified 
for membership in the Quarter Million 
Mub. He is a consistent member of the 

Won-A-Week” organization, an attain- 
Ment which he considers absolutely 
Necessary for real success. 

since January 1, 1929, Rosenwald has 
Written nearly $185,000 of insurance, all 
Small policies, covering persons living 
many miles apart. J. Tom Dannel, gen- 
‘tal agent under whom Rosenwald 
Works, says that his success is due not 
only to his untiring efforts, but also to 

is enthusiasm and belief in the insti- 
lution of life insurance and the company 


he represents. “Cyclone Cecilio” as he 
has been dubbed by his companions, is 
making insurance history in New 
Mexico, and it is predicted that he will 
go far as a leader in his company. 


Gets Big Volume In Hawaii 


This is the story of a man who saw 
the vision of life insurance as a blessing 
to the people of his own race, and who, 
through infinite patience, loyalty and 
tireless effort, has helped to make pos- 
sible the tremendous Americanization 
program carried on by the Missouri 
State Life among Japanese residents of 
Hawaii. 

This man is James M. Tanaka, a 
Japanese born in Hawaii, who, through 
the Honolulu agency of the Missouri 
State Life is preaching the gospel of 
life insurance to members of his own 
race. 


In January, 1926, Tanaka signed a 
contract with the Missouri State Life 
as a representative in the J. M. Mac- 
conel agency located in Honolulu. Being 
familiar with the customs and habits of 
the Japanese people, he realized that his 
real problem was in convincing them of 
the greater happiness and_ prosperity 
they would obtain through the institu- 
tion of life insurance than that realized 
through their old methods of thrift. Life 
insurance would enable their children to 
take advantage of more opportunities in 
this land of their adoption and choice, 
and give them greater ease and comfort 
in their old age. 

Honolulu has a population exceeding 
100,000, and offers as keen competition 
in the selling of life insurance as can 
be encountered anywhere. Here, Tanaka 
began his solicitation, confining himself 
to the Japanese population exclusively. 
He early decided that he must work 
every day and see as many people as 
possible. So he carefully planned his 
program, and circling the island, which 
has only about 150 miles of coastline, he 
combed the industrial and agricultural 
center, presenting almost exclusively the 
Salary Savings Plan, which he recog- 
nized as the perfect combination of low 
premium payments and a blanket method 
of presentation which would enable him 
to solicit every one who could afford to 
save the smallest amount. 

Day after day this smiling agent trav- 
eled around the island, accompanied by 
a medical examiner who examined man 
after man as Tanaka solicited. His quiet, 
unassuming manner, his perfect poise 
under all circumstances, his thorough 
knowledge of all phases of life insur- 
ance and its application to the needs of 
those whom he solicited, won for him 
immediate entree to those whom he 
wished to solicit. And despite the al- 
most unbelievable obstacles of racial 
prejudices, a fear of foreign financial 
practices, the incomprehension of being 
able to guarantee one’s financial status 
in the future, Tanaka met and overcame 
all objections. Many a father, whose 


eyes have grown dim watching the sun- 
rise on the rice fields of Hawaii, has 
tucked away in his humble shanty an 
Endowment policy of the Missouri State 
Life, which insures a college education 
for his sons, because M. Tanaka touched 
that father’s heart and pointed the way 
to progress. 


Sometimes sleeping on a doormat and 
eating with chopsticks at a noon repast, 
sometimes mingling with the American- 
ized professional and business trained 
class, Tanaka’s work has gone on un- 
ceasingly day after day. His success is 
but a natural result of the steel-like 
tenacity which has characterized his ef- 
forts. His in the courage born of a great 
love—the love of a man for his people. 

Tanaka is a leading Japanese producer 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and is looked 
upon as the greatest Japanese insurance 
writer Honolulu has ever known. He is 
a consistent member of the company’s 
Quarter Million Club, and during the 
first six months of 1929 has written 
close to $300,000 of new business. 

In this furthest outpost of the Mis- 
souri State Life, James®M. Tanaka is a 
staunch pioneer, whose work, so nobly 
and well done, will continue to lead him 
on to greater financial success, because 
he has placed service to his fellowmen 
above his own mercenary reward. 


Makes Leaders Club in Sparce 
Territory 


For a man to start selling life insur- 
ance on January 1, without any previous 
experience, and by November 1 of the 
same year to write. over $272,325 of life 
insurance, $300 in accident premiums 
and a group and life, accident and sick- 
ness contract with an annual premium 
of more than $18,000, is something out 
of the ordinary. Yet that is just what 


Malcolm H. Webb, Jr., Missouri State 
Life representative in El Paso, Texas, 
did. Achieved this record despite the 
obstacles presented by a sparsely settled 
territory. 


Born in El Paso in 1900, Mr. Webb 
réceived his education in the schools of 
his home town, later chose Uncle Sam 
as his first employer and consequently 
served for nine months as a clerk in 
the El Paso postoffice. In this work 
he found advancement slow, and thought 
of banking as offering a more lucrative 
field. As a result, for six years he was 
associated with the First National Bank 
of El Paso. But again the urge for a 
more substantial income seized him, and 
once more he sought a change of em- 
ployment. This time he turned to the 
insurance field, and on January 1, 1928, 
signed a contract with the Missouri State 
Life as a representative working through 


the Leo R. Schuster general agency in 
El Paso. 


His first policy was for $2,000, his sec- 
ond for $6,000 and his third for $25,825. 
From then on, his average per month 
totaled $29,369.44, which by November 21, 
1928, had enabled him to qualify for 
membership in his company’s Hundred 
Thousand Club. 


A highly encouraging feature about 
Webb’s record is the fact that he is 
young in years (29) as well as in the 
great business of life insurance. With 
his years of riper experience before him 
and with such a fine start, he should 
indeed go far toward being a figure of 
outstanding importance in life insurance 
circles. 

The Leo R. Schuster general agency 
of the Missouri State Life is an agency 
which maintains an excellent production 
standard despite the handicaps offered 
in such a widely distributed territory. 








Her Cousin Who Knew His Business 


By S. E. KISER, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn is one of the most prominent advertising 
concerns in the United States, Bruce Barton, famous writer, being one of the 
members. The firm prepares some of the cleverest of the advertising copy used by 


the great trust companies. 





SAMUEL E. KISER 


Fifteen years ago a friend of mine died 


in Cleveland, leaving an estate that 


amounted to about $50,000, almost entire- 
ly in life insurance. His widow, then 
about thirty years old and the mother 
of two young children, was the sole ben- 
eficiary. She was a college graduate, 
but her business experience had been 
limited to dealings with grocers and 
clerks in department stores. She was 
about as well fitted for the management 
of an estate as either of her children 
would have been, or as a great majority 
of young wives (and old ones) are. 
There were few of her friends who ex- 
hibited any reluctance in giving her ad- 
vice concerning the disposition of her 
insurance money. Some of them thought 
she ought to put it into savings banks. 
Others knew gilt-edged stocks and bonds 
that they recommended. It seemed that 
every one of her acquaintances knew just 
what to do with $50,000 and how to make 
it earn a living for the young widow 
and her children. 
Holding Empty Bags 
Her husband had been getting a salary 
of $7,500 a year at the time of his death 
and she had become accustomed to living 
in better style than would be possible 
if she tried to get along upon the inter- 
est that her money would bring if she 
deposited it in a savings bank. 
It happened that there was much ac- 
(Continued on page 108) 
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There is no struggle 


between 
QUALITY on QUANTITY 


You can insist upon and get both 


National Leader in Volume, Donald Russell 

National Leader in Lives, Alexander B. Siegel. 

Seventy per cent. of business from full-time personnel. 
Seventy-five Members of Life Underwriters’ Association. 
High Agency Persistency and Low Agency Mortality. 
Average Agency policy $10,400. 

First twenty-five men averaged $10,000 earnings including 


50% renewal commutation. 


The above observations cover the Club Year ending July 31st, 1929, which 
in agency age is the twelve month period of from three and one-half to 
four and one-half years old. 


THE JOHN C. McNAMARA ORGANIZATION 
MANAGERS 


TuE GUARDIAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Established in 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Seventeen John Street 
Cortlandt 8300 
420 Lexington Ave. 245 Fifth Avenue 
- Lexington ‘6715 Ashland 1772 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE GROWING AVIATION 





Air Pilot’s Life Not So - 
Hazardous As Public Believes 


Stuart F. Auer, author of the accom- 
janying article, is a member of the 
wency of Auer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The agency specializes in aviation insur- 
mce of all kinds. Mr. Auer is a licensed 
jilot, his early: flying experience having 
heen gained during the World War as a 
pilot with the A. E. F. in France. He is 
m ardent aviation enthusiast. Last Fall 
he flew his own plane in the New York- 
los Angeles race. His acquaintance with 
jilots, manufacturers and operators of 
tirlines is extensive. He assisted in the 
wganization of the aviation department 
of the Transportation Indemnity Co. 
ind has built up an unusually large avia- 
ion insurance business. 














Is the lack of interest on the part of 
life insurance companies in the writing 
of insurance on the lives of pilots and 
those engaged actively in the aviation 
industry hereditary ? 

Belief by those that know is to the 
tontrary. Rather that the main factor 
is an inherent weakness, weakness in 
their not having absolute statistics to 
guide them, and where statistics are used, 
etroneous decisions are made as a result 
fa balance between opinion based upon 
ketual fact and statistical figures that 
bre at best but a general indication: 
Inherent, because all of the companies 
ith but a few exceptions are making 
he same mistake and using a “follow 
the leader” method of underwriting. 
Life insurance companies are bound to 
ny losses as a result of air transpor- 
ation. They are also bound to accept 








plications on the lives of- those ac- 
ively engaged in the industry. There 
sno way out. It is, at the present time, 
mpossible to concede that air trans- 
brtation will not be the commonly ac- 
tpted mode of travel in the years to 
me—not too far distant. 


Company Pessimism 


ln writing pilots’ life insurance many 
lificulties are met. First of all, the 
kek of enthusiasm of the companies in 
epting this business, and, secondly 
it difficulty encountered in selling life 
lurance at the present prohibitive 
tes. Most of the companies with which 
t have had contact have stated in a 
lite or less general way that while they 
t willing to take the risk of insuring 
pilot’s life they do not generally con- 
tle that it is going to be profitable 
isiness, 
let us presume for purposes of argu- 
tt that this is the case. Do the life 
lirance companies agree that the pres- 
tt policyholders do not and will not 
air transportation? In either event 
odes ill for the future of aviation. 
they do, what is to become of claims 
Ming out of air travel where the poli- 
“ cannot be invalidated as a result 
the use of such transportation facili- 
‘ Are we not placing entirely too 
ich emphasis on the belief that a pilot 
iways killed whereas passengers are 
? While this might be quite true in 
we unusual cases, it cannot lead but 
tte same hypothetical question as was 
‘doubt answered years ago; i. e., does 
Tn under 5 feet, 6 inches constitute 
Sof a hazard than a man 6 feet, 2 
es, because of the possibility of the 
 tunning into obstructions not en- 
mitered by the man of lesser stature. 
ow say, “That is foolish.” Well, per- 
3 it is foolish to us now, but it is 
etch of the imagination to assume 
Some of the older underwriters had 


By STUART F. AUER, 


Auer, Inc., Milwaukee 








STUART F. AUER 


problems of that general nature to con- 
sider. 


Such statistics as have been compiled 
to date by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce are pretty 
generally available to anybody interested 
sufficiently to write into the Department 
for them. It, therefore, seems useless 
to tabulate the causes of accidents in 
this column, excepting to say that, 
broadly speaking, that a majority of the 
accidents in air travel are occasioned 
by what is known as “Pilot’s Error.” 
The life insurance companies use this 
as one of many arguments as to why 
it is impossible for them with the pres- 
ent “lack of spread” to write pilots’ life 
insurance. No doubt, the vast majority 
of the claims paid in not only life in- 
surance but many other forms of in- 
surance result from “It is human to 


” : 


err. 
Classifying the Pilots 


Unfortunately, the pilot is put in the 
same general class with the tight rope 
walker, the steeple climber, the window 
washer, and the steel worker. This 
writer would much prefer to be doing 
work such as piloting aircraft, which can 
be guided according to his whims and 
desires, even though susceptible to the 
law of gravity, than to have to walk 
along a six inch iron beam 200 feet 
above the ground, or stand on a window 
ledge 50 feet in the air. 


“Why?” you ask. The answer is sim- 
ple. While, perhaps, the same percen- 
tage of error may be used to calculate 
the number of possible claims. in the 
steel worker classification as in avia- 
tion, once you have made a slip from 
that six-inch beam there is very little 
between you and death. The contrary 
is true in aviation, particularly with a 
resourceful pilot, where a slip is made 
in the air. Correction can be almost 
immediately exercised and normal flight 
resumed. 

I have traveled in most every state 
in the Union selling insurance in the 
days prior to the entry of the insurance 
broker in various localities, and I have 
yet to find a pilot who would not be 
willing to take out life insurance were 
it obtainable at even a reasonable load- 


INSURANCE FIELD 


Agents Should Not 
Sidestep Aviation Risks 


By HERBERT W. JONES, 
New York Manager, Canada Life 


HERBERT W. JONES 


During the last visit that Clarence 
Chamberlin, international aviator, made 
to Europe he was insured under a life 
insurance contract for a_ substantial 
amount. Mr. Chamberlin had an am- 
phibean plane on board the ship and 
when he landed at Cherbourg, France, 
he took off from the waters of the 
harbor, going to the Le Bourget flying 
field outside of Paris. In Europe he flew 
about in various countries covering 
somewhat the same territory that he 
had on his famous flight across the 
ocean. ; 

The fact that one of the most famed 
transatlantic flyers can obtain insurance 
despite the fact that he flies almost every 
day of his life, should have some signi- 
ficance to the insurance agents of Amer- 
ica who have been frightened away 
from life insurance on people connected 
with’ aviation because of the feeling that 





life insurance companies do not want 
this type of risk. 
_ This is not true, as a number of the 
life insurance companies today are 
writing many aviation risks, particularly 
fare-paying passengers and licensed pi- 
lots who fly commercially over estab- 
lished routes and from licensed airports. 
Some of the companies have arranged 
schedules of ratings so that you are in 
a position to give your prospect a very 
definite idea of what his insurance will 
cost him for the aviation hazard. 


One Type of Pilot Who Finds It 
Difficult to Insure 


_It is true that some of the aviation 
risks are difficult to place, and that there 
are companies who have a prohibited 
list. For instance—it is almost impos- 
sible to have an applicant accepted who 
holds a pilot’s license and is the owner 
of a private plane which he as owner 
pilots. It is obvious why this is so. 

In the first place he is very apt to 
fly over country which is particularly 
hazardous with little chance of landing 
fields for great distances and over routes 
that are not among those established for 
safety. In addition to this, a private 
owner is likely to fly in all kinds of 
weather, which is not true of the pilot 
who is carrying passengers. 

There are, however, one or two com- 
panies who even consider this class of 
risk, acceptance of the risk depending 
as much on the type of plane as on the 
experience of the owner-pilot. 

But just as there are poor risks there 
are also good ones on whom insurance 
is being written every day, and the field 
is far from being well developed. 

The insurance companies do not look 
very favorably on applicants who do 
night flying, parachute jumping, or stunt 
flying, but aside from these types, and 
the private owner, I believe that all other 
classes are acceptable to some companies 
with a rating. 

Agent Should Study Aviation Field 


It would be well for an agent who 
contemplates writing this class of busi- 
ness to make a pretty thorough study 
of the aviation fields in his territory. 
He should know the people in charge 
of the fields and transportation, as well 








ing over standard rate. There is a har- 
vest ahead for the wide-awake, progres- 
sive life insurance company. No appeal 
is necessary. Very little advertising or 
acquisition cost is necessary. Let the 
word drop here and there that life in- 
surance is obtainable in a reliable stock 
company at reasonable rates, and that 
company will do a “land office business.” 

Could that life insurance company 
make money? Our belief is that it could, 
for after all, a pilot who comparatively 
flies a great deal is at best, perhaps, 
spending but four hours a day in the 
air. 

Flying makes most men conservative. 
The older pilots who are living today 
are those men who have a great deal 
of respect for the equipment in which 
they fly. That same conservative atti- 
tude is carried out in most all of their 
activities in their waking hours. Is not 
then the chance of death by accident 
much less with that type of men? In 
addition the very life a pilot leads is 
one of the health-giving qualities. You 
seldom find a man who flys who is ill 
with any kind of disease, either mental 
or physical. They are alert, wide-awake, 


their respiration is as a general thing 
above normal. Very seldom an organic 
difficulty is encountered, or, if so, be- 
comes malignant. They breathe the 
pure air thousands of feet above the 
earth, cleansing in itself. Life is sweet 
to them while they are enjoying the 
spiritual fulfillment of their nomadic in- 
clination. 


Has the death rate increased in the 
last twenty years, as a result of avia- 
tion. , 

Has the death rate increased in the 
last twenty years as a result of the 
universal use of motor cars? 

Do life insurance companies ask 
whether a man drives his own motor 
car, and if he does, do they load that 
premium to take care of the added haz- 
ards? 

Do life insurance companies ask every 
applicant if they ride in motor cars? 
Which person is usually hurt, the driver 
of a car or the passenger? Has the 
use of motor cars brought more forcibly 
to the mind of the insurance buying 
public the value of life insurance? 

Will the use of aviation do likewise? 
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as the personnel of the companies using 
the fields. 


And just here let me say that at the 
present time to my knowledge there are 
two large aviation transport companies, 
who have control of several fields, who 
are contemplating group insurance for 
all of their employes, including the pi- 
lots. At this early stage it is rather 
difficult to state whether the risks will 
be accepted in their entirety on the reg: 
ular group plan, but from present indi- 
cations, one case will undoubtedly be 
accepted on the group plan for the cleri- 
cal force and other employes outside 
of the pilots, and the pilots will be 
written on the Ordinary Life Plan. The 
rating may be spread over the entire 
group so that it will be a very nominal 
one, or the rating may perhaps be just 
placed on the employes with the hazard- 
ous occupation of pilot, mechanic, or 
similar occupations. 


If the group insurance is written un- 
doubtedly the group rules will apply and 
on this basis with a favorable experience 
over a period of years the rating should 
eventually compare quite favorably with 
the rates for other hazardous occupa- 
tions. 


Lots of Flyers Good Risks 


Agents should not be afraid to solicit 
flyers just because they are flyers. Some 
people think they do considerable flying 
but when pinned down to the questions 
contained in an application, known as 
an aviation questionnaire it is found that 
their past and prospective flying would 
not prohibit them from securing life in- 
surance. It has been my personal ex- 
perience, particularly with the younger 
generation, if they are at all “air- 
minded,” that they are inclined to boast 
about the number of fights they have 
made and expect to make, but when 
they realize that this is the basis on 
which an insurance company arranges 
its additional rating, and are asked for 
a true statement of facts, without ex- 
aggeration, it is found that their flights 
do not total a very large number over 
a period of a year. 


In several instances recently on se- 
curing applications for life insurance, 
and asking the following questions con- 
tained in most of the applications for 
life insurance, “Have you ever made any 
aerial flights, or do you contemplate 
making any,” the answers have been yes 
to both questions. It is then necessary 
to have an aviation questionnaire com- 
pleted. 


This form of questionnaire is required 
by most companies in considering this 
type of risk, but on completion of the 
questionnaire, it is found frequently that 
although the applicant has done some 
flying, and expects to make perhaps five 
or six flights as a fare-paying passenger 
within the ensuing year, he is eligible 
for life insurance at standard rates. 


We Are All Potential Aviators 


We are all potential aviators and may 
fly at most any time. Just recently an 
article appeared in one of the news- 
papers stating that the father of a boy 
who had been seriously injured in a city 
2,500 miles distant took a plane so as to 
reach his son in the shortest time pos- 
sible. Is it not fair to assume that in an 
emergency case of this kind most any- 
body whom we are insuring today would 
be apt to make the choice of an aero- 
plane to reach his destination under 
similar circumstances? So perhaps we 
are writing insurance on flyers without 
any knowledge of doing so. 


There is still another field that the 
agent should look into in connection 
with aviation insurance. This field is as 
yet undeveloped and has great possi- 
bilities. Corporations manufacturing 
planes, owning airports and transport 
lines, are all unusually good prospects 
for business insurance. Many of them 
borrow substantial amounts from: their 
banks to further their industry, and in 
many instances the banks require insur- 
ance protection. In this connection one 
of the largest air transport companies 


when negotiating a loan recently with 
a bank in Maryland found that the bank 
insisted that the loan be covered by life 
insurance on the president of the cor- 
poration. This was one of the stipula- 
tions that had to be agreed to before 
the loan was granted. 


There is a fertile field for business in- 
surance in the aviation companies as 
they all employ as executives men whose 
knowledge of aviation is of great value 
to the company and whose death would 
be a great financial loss to the company. 
This can be compensated for to some 
extent by replacement insurance. Then 
again many of the companies are close 
corporations and a stock retirement plan 
of insurance is applicable. 

As mentioned in a recent issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, the Guggenheim 
Fund has appointed a very capable man 
to secure statistics on flying, which when 
completed will be submitted to the life 
insurance companies, giving them further 
information on this subject so that they 
in turn may be able to assess the avia- 
tion risk with better. knowledge than 
they have at the present time. It is, 
however, not necessary for the agent to 
wait until the companies secure this 
data, for as mentioned before, there are 
a number of companies writing the risks 
every day and any agent who side-steps 
an application on a flyer is not on his 
toes in the present age. 


Samuel Davis 


(Continued from page 87) 


spondence attendant upon the preparation 
and execution of a direction for a de- 
ferred settlement. 


If the company at times has difficulty 
in making the agent understand why it 
must be particular in a given case, the 
agent on his part undoubtedly has equal 
or perhaps more difficulty in handling the 
impatience of his client, the insured. It 
is helpful here to suggest that the Law 
Department’s requirement is not the result 
of an arbitrary ruling of an insurance 
official but results from the company’s 
obligation to obey the law, which is bind- 
ing upon it as-well as upon corporations 
engaged in other kinds of business. 


Life Insurance Is Not Tangible Property 


Perplexities sometimes result from at- 
tempts to deal with insurance as with 
other kinds of property. A life insurance 
policy is not. tangible property; it is tech- 
nically described as a chose in action, 
which simply means a right to recover a 
debt or money. Many of the rules of 
law. applicable to life insurance contracts 
are not identical with rules concerning 
other property similarly circumstanced. 


In closing this all too hurried sum- 
mary, I cannot do better than use the 
language of a Georgia court, as follows: 


“We find one fatal defect in this line of 
reasoning. It is not in accord with the 
letter or the spirit of the policies. To 
maintain the right to recovery under the 
allegations of the petition life insurance 
must primarily be treated as a subject of 
bargain and sale. As such it is fre- 
quently referred to. Yet it is not a chat- 
tel. It is not merchandise. Its object 
bears no relation to ordinary instances of 
bargain and sale, where the purchaser 
parts with his money for its equivalent 
in a material thing of intrinsic value to 
him; and if it be a subject of bargain 
and sale at all, it is only so in a qualified 
and limited sense. For ourselves we pre- 
fer to treat life insurance from a stand- 
point of our Civil Code, as a contract by 
which the insurer, for a stipulated sum, 
engages to pay a certain amount of money 
if another dies within the time limited by 
the policies. As a contract all of its ma- 
terial terms and conditions must be ob- 
served and complied with, either to cre- 
ate a right or a liability.” 





CAPACITY QUESTION ONLY 


Here is what Charles C. Gilman, of 
Boston, of the National Life of Vermont, 
says about business insurance: “It seems 
to me that most every business concern 
has important men or partners who are 
all thoroughly impressed by the need for 
business life insurance, and it is only a 
question of how much they can take on.” 
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Coolidge 


and Smith Are 


Now Life Insurance Men 


No review of significant happenings 
in life insurance in 1928 could be com- 
plete without saying something about 
the entrance into life insurance of two 
of America’s. dominant personalities. 
They are Calvin Coolidge, former Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Alfred E. 
Smith, former Governor of New York 
and defeated candidate for President in 
the last election. 

During the year Mr. Coolidge joined 
the board of the New York Life and 
Mr. Smith joined the board of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. The latter also joined 
the directorate of the Consolidated In- 
demnity, a very large casualty company 
formed during the year, and again went 
on the directorate of the National Sur- 
ety Co. 


Joining the New York Life 


It was Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life, who approached 
Mr. Coolidge asking him if he would 
consider going on the New York Life 
board. As is well-known there are very 
few things which the President of the 
United States can do after retiring from 
office. In recent years no President of 


the United States has agreed to do any- 
thing which would capitalize his former 
exalted office or “do anything of an 
undignified nature.” The Presidents have 
remembered the sad fate of General 
Grant, who after leaving the White 
House joined a Wall Street firm which 
later failed, causing distress to thou- 
sands. In the collapse of the Wall 
Street firm General Grant also lost his 
own personal fortune, and in order to 
protect his family he dictated his 
memoirs almost while on his death bed 
at Mt. McGregor, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland Paves the Way 


When Grover Cleveland left Washing- 
ton after being the nation’s chief exec- 
utive there was widespread interest as 
to his future. When he joined the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents his 
action was not only a tremendous trib- 
ute to life insurance, but was universally 
applauded throughout the United States. 

Both Woodrow Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt engaged in literary work after 
their terms as President had expired. 

William’ H. ‘Taft went on the Supreme 
Court bench. A former President of the 
United States cannot very well practice 








A Cartoon of Mr. Coolidge in “The New Yorker” 


One of the cleverest of the weekly 
satirical papers, “The New Yorker,” re- 
cently printed a cartoon of Calvin Cool- 
idge showing the former President in a 
new role. It was based on Mr. Coolidge’s 
election as a director of the New York 
Life and was printed shortly after the 


first meeting of the board with Mr. 
Coolidge as the new member. 

In several of the New York reviews, 
including “The Little Show,” comedians 
have taken advantage of the former 
President’s entrance into life insurance 
by making gags on the subject. 





a 


“ Courtesy “The New Yorker’ 
“But you don’t understand, Mr. Coolidge.—I’ve already promised Mr. Smith.” 








JOSEPH N. BABCOCK 


(Continued from page 72) 


Situation of the survivors is stressed too 
much and the situation of the decedent’s 
ependents is not emphasized enough. 


Only One Way to Answer This Question 


5, Occasionally an underwriter in good 
aith desires to know why the trust com- 
Pany cannot make a definite payment to 
the underwriter when the underwriter 
assists the trust company in closing a 
Prospect for the trust company. It should 
€ apparent that the trust company can 
answer this question only in one way. 
eit trust company can pay the under- 
og only by serving the underwriter 
vole e underwriter’s client and by ad- 
ising and endorsing the value of life 
‘surance, _The fees which trust com- 
qiies receive are inadequate to permit 
sit trust companies to pay two acqui- 

1on costs for the business. Neither 


can the trust company, on the other 
hand, expect to share in the insurance 
commissions when additional insurance 
is purchased with the assistance of the 
trust company. 

The experience gained in the past few 
years by both trust companies and un- 
derwriters has been sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that the trust company approach 
is a real factor in the sale of life in- 
surance and in the proper organization 
of the estate owner’s financial affairs. 
Both trust companies and underwriters 
have given evidence that they are willing 
to try to understand each other’s point 
of view and each other’s problems. In 
the confident expectation that this spirit 
will be continued, we can look to the 
future with confidence that the results 
will continue to justify the co-operative 
efforts which both parties are making. 


law as so many of his appointees are on 


the bench. 
Interest in Coolidge’s Future 


When Calvin Coolidge got out of of- 
fice and retired to Northampton, Mass., 
where he lives in a very modest home, 
paying $40 a month rent, many of the 
greatest corporations in America made 
him propositions to join forces with 
them. He told reporters under no con- 
sideration would he accept a mere money 
job; that the only thing that would in- 
terest him would be some work of a 
public nature. 

Knowing of Mr. Coolidge’s high ideals 
and believing that life insurance held 
a unique place in the affairs of the 
country of the loftiest nature, Mr. 
Kingsley wrote to President Coolidge 
and asked him if he would consider 
becoming a member of the board. 
President Coolidge’s reply was charac- 
teristically laconic. He said: “What are 
the duties of a director of a life in- 


surance company?” Needless to say, the 
New York Life immediately sent him 
all the data necessary to enable the 
President to make up his mind. 


Characteristic Reply 


Later, Mr. Coolidge came to New 
York and was met by Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, vice-president of the company, who 
asked him definitely if he would serve 
as a director. The president’s answer 
was this: “If I am elected I see no 
reason why I cannot serve.” 

Reporters from all over New York 
were chasing Mr. Coolidge, but none of 
them learned about the interview with 
Mr. Buckner. In fact they were con- 
vinced that Mr. Coolidge was to become 
associated with the public utilities in- 
dustry. 

When the former President was fi- 
nally made a director of the New York 
Life more than fifty reporters and 
camera men were at the New York Life 
building to photograph or interview him. 








Out of College A Year; 


Now On Way to A Million 


G. Ellis Fulton Formed A Selling Organization at 
Yale and Also Showed Business Ability on Staff 
of College Periodical; Finds If You Can Sell 
In One Place You Can Sell In Another 


If you can sell one thing you can sell 
another. Either you can sell or you can’t. 
If you have the personality “and the 
goods” the next thing is to learn your 
stuff, and then go out and work your 
head off. But you can make a whole 
lot easier if you plan ahead. Think up 
original presentation and system of sell- 
ing, and know where there is a demand 
that you can supply. A good natural 
smile and keeping in cheerful spirits also 
help. 

That in brief is the selling philosophy 
of New York’s newest life insurance star, 
G. Ellis Fulton, who is associated with 
Reynolds Pomeroy & Co., brokers. He 
is the son of George R. Fulton, field sec- 
retary of the United States Casualty. He 
only left Yale last June. 

At New Haven Fulton instinctively 
took to business outside of the classroom 
and had no difficulty in proving that you 


-don’t have to be cramped financially in a 


major university if you are intelligent, 
resourceful and understand salesmanship. 
He built up a large business in New 
Haven under the name of the Fulton En- 
terprises. The idea came to him-in his 
junior year to act as a selling agent for 
those articles of merchandise which had 
not already been taken care of by the 
established college agencies. He worked 
out the details of his plan carefully. He 
found he could take on such lines as 
men’s furnishings, pictures and furniture 
novelties, as. well as the agency for the 
freshmen year book. 


Organized a Selling Force 


By the time is senior year started he 
had organized a selling force of under- 
graduates, running at times as high as 
twenty-five, all of whom acted as his 
agents. They made their own commis- 
sion on what they sold and he took an 
overwriting commission. The Fulton En- 
terprises was a success. 

The Gold Book reporter asked Fulton 
if he did not find it difficult to keep up 
with his classroom work. It was. But 
this may be explained when, in addition 
to the Fulton Enterprises, he also served 
as business manager for the pictorial 
supplement of the Yale “News,” which 
grossed $12,000 for the year; was on the 





G. ELLIS FULTON 


class crew for two years and a member 
of the Yale University Glee Club. He 
some times wondered how he found time 
to eat. 


That insurance offices would jump to 
get a man with Fulton’s training, New 
Haven business success and magnetic 
personality can easily be understood. He 
had a variety of offers, but decided, to 
go into life insurance. His background 
enabled him to jump over hurdles which 
trip up so many new men. He’acquired 
his knowledge of life insurance as he 
went along; listened carefully to what he 
was taught in the way of presentation by 
Reynolds Pomeroy, head of his office, 
and then adopted a few ideas of his own. 


At present he is going at the rate of 
a million a year. Two of his cases have 
been for $100,000 each. He works hard 
and consistently; sets a definite goal; 
tries to see more than a dozen people in 
a day; is not afraid to tackle big men; 
starts making friends when he enters the 
front door; doesn’t keep his smile in 
check; and knows more secretaries of 
executives than any man who: has been 
in New York City such a short time. 
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McNulty Writes Army Men 
In All Parts of the World 


Most every successful life insurance 
agent has some class of risk which he 
prefers to write either because of a large 
acquaintance in a specialized field, or a 
liking for the men who are leaders in a 
certain occupation, or because arguments 
to fit the class come easily and cannot 
be overcome inasmuch as they have logic 
on their side. We hear of agents who 
are particularly successful in writing 
doctors, or harbor captains, or chain 
store men, or bankers, or lawyers. 


John A. McNulty, for some years an 
agent of The Prudential, and recently ap- 
pointed manager of its agency at No. 
1440 Broadway, New York City, is one 
of the best writers of army officers. He 
has clients scattered through army posts 
in all parts of the world and his list of 
army policyholders is constantly growing. 
He keeps track of their movements 
through the army and navy papers, 
through directories, daily papers and 
through mutual friends. 


It is Mr. McNulty’s pride that he has 
never had to approach a stranger when 
soliciting. The “endless chain” method 
has been his favorite method of building 
a clientele. Just the other day he wrote 
an application by mail on a man stationed 
at a distant army post whom he has 
never met. A policyholder recommended 
this prospect. 


A West Point Graduate 


Mr. McNulty was graduated from 
West Point in 1920; was in the infantry 
school at Fort Benning, Ga., for some 
months; and then resigned from the 
army. He was first attracted to account- 
ing, however, that lacked excitement 
after West Point, so he decided to be- 
come an insurance agent. He had made 
many friends in his class; he felt that 
he could insure them; he knew they 
needed insurance, and anyway the life 
insurance business struck him as a good 
field for a man of ambition, energy and 
just making a new Start in life. 


McNulty made trips to West Point and 
to military posts and it was not long 
before applications for insurance were 
signed. He began to write to members 
of his class and to other class members 
who were at the academy when he was 
and his list of clients grew. He insured 
75% of the class of 1926, and recalls that 
many of these men came up and re- 
quested him to write an application on 
their lives. There has been a new ruling, 
however, regarding solicitation at West 
Point, so that Mr. McNulty must see the 
men elsewhere after they graduate. This 
is not difficult for him because of his 
many connections. 

The Modified Life policy has proved to 
be most attractive for the young army 
men, primarily because an officer’s pay 
increases $500 every five years. He al- 
ways advises that they accumulate their 
dividends, so that they can cash in on 
the money, if they please, for retirement 
income. He knows that life insurance is 


about the only saving of many army men, 


as their income is spent largely for living 
expenses. In view of the number of very 
young army officers Mr. McNulty was 
anxious to see his company reduce its 
age limit from 25 to 20 and when that 
was done he was especially gratified as 
it enables him to insure the young grau- 
uate officers. 


Lucky With Lapses 


“I have been very lucky with lapses,” 
he told The Gold Book, “having only had 
three in a three-year period on a per- 
sonal production in excess of $3,000,000.” 
This is partially due to the system by 
which the men pay their premiums. 
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JOHN A. McNULTY 


Every month they sign a slip authorizing 
the premium to be deducted from their 
pay at Washington, and the finance of- 
ficer there forwards the money direct to 
The Prudential, making it an especially 
convenient method of paying premiums 
for those stationed at distant posts. The 
finance officer will automatically pay the 
premium unless specifically notified not 
to do so, so that very few lapses occur. 
Mr. McNulty thinks it would be advis- 
able for life companies to incorporate 
this monthly allotment system in some 
of the business now on their books. His 
experience has proved that it not only 
prevents lapses, but increases the amount 
written. 


The unusual lapse record is also partly 
due to Mr. McNulty’s close touch with 
his policyholders. He writes at least three 
times a year to those located at a dis- 
tance, and calls on them if at all pos- 
sible. The amount of his business done 
by mail is one of the most remarkable 
things about it. 


McNulty has received several letters 
from officers, written from army hos- 
pitals, expressing appreciation that they 
are lucky enough to have disability cover- 
age. One of the officers in a Western 
post who is drawing $150 monthly for 
his incapacity, has often written that his 
clause had proved a “life saver” to him, 
and he thanks Mr. McNulty for advising 
him to buy more protection than he had 
originally intended. 


Some of the great American army gen- 
erals have been enthusiastic in their 
praise of life insurance, and Mr. McNulty 
has had the privilege of writing several 
of their sons who are near his age. Mr. 
McNulty is 30 years old, the youngest 
Prudential manager. 


Since he became manager at No. 1440 
Broadway in May, 1929, he has taken on 
a number of men in the agency who are 
doing well although they have had no 
previous life insurance experience. Eight 
of these are among the agents attending 
a night school which is held by this 
agency and which has already showed 
results. 





WHY ARGUE? 


One of the most futile things in the 
world is argument. If you want to per- 
suade anybody, suggest, don’t argue. 

hen you argue with a man you 
arouse his antagonism; you rarely secure 
his co-operation. So if you want a man 
to do anything, take any other course 
than argument. 
-—San Francisco Examiner. 
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State Wide Survey in New York 
of Old Age Poverty Conditions 


The precarious position of the man 
over sixty in this country with the grow- 
ing number of corporations which are 
reducing the age list of their new em- 
ployes has brought to the fore the sub- 
ject of old age pensions with such per- 
sistency that a number of bills have been 
introduced in state legislatures on this 
subject. One of these states is New 
York where the age limit for new em- 
ployes is much lower than in some of 
the other sections of the country. In 
fact, it is going down so much that the 
newspapers of the metropolis are con- 
stantly filled with interviews on the sub- 
ject based on a theory that when a man 
is forty-five years old he has difficulty 
in getting a job. 

Governor Roosevelt is an advocate of 
old age pensions and the subject has 
grown to such importance that a com- 
mission is now gathering data and hold- 
ing hearings relative to the growing pov- 
erty among the aged. It is called the 
New York Commission on Old Age Se- 
curity. The sponsor for the old age pen- 
sion bill in this state is Senator Sea- 
bury C. Mastick, who while he has a 
law office in New York lives in West- 
chester. He has served four terms as 
Senator after two years in the Assem- 
bly. He is well known for welfare legis- 
lation, having been the proponent for the 
forty-eight hour law for women which 
Governor Smith signed. He is chairman 
of the Senate committee on taxation and 
retrenchment; also, he is on the com- 
mittee on banks and various other com- 
mittees including that on military affairs. 

How Bill Originated 

Senator Mastick receives so many 
communications in Albany relative to the 
distress caused by the change in industri- 
al conditions that he introduced a bill 
in the last session of the legislature pro- 
viding for a pension system for people 
over seventy to be administered in some- 
what similar fashion to the Child Wel- 
fare Act. This was not passed, but as 
a result of a hearing on this and other 
bills for similar purposes Senator Mas- 
tick introduced a bill which resulted in 
the naming of the New York Commis- 
sion on Old Age security which is to 
make an investigation in the whole 
matter as it relates to the state of New 
York, and of which he is chairman. 

In September the Old Age Security 
Commission will hold its hearings and in 
the meantime the commission is gather- 
ing material on the following subjects: 

New York State Research Objectives 

1. How many aged in the state of 
New York are now in want? 

2. What kind of people compose this 
group? (Sex, age, marital and family 
Status, health, profession, distribution). 

3. What appear to be the chief causes 
of old age want? (Superannuation; 
Sickness; accidents, unemployment; low 
Pay; extravagance; welfare provisions; 
part time and seasonal employment; bus- 
Iness failures; bad investments; mental, 
Physical or moral weaknesses). 

4. What is being done now by the 
State of New York for the aged? Poor 
laws and administration, district infirm- 
aries, pension systems. 


5. What is being done by private 
agencies in New York state? Industrial 
Pensions; fraternal societies; savings 
trusts; charities. 
_ 9 What systematic methods of deal- 
ing with the aged poor have been adopt- 
ed in other states? Laws adopted; stud- 
les made and plans recommended. 

What have other nations done to 
Meet the problem of old age want? 

- What are the chief questions which 
oy be decided in arriving at a policy 
Or the state of New York? Type of 


system—universal or partial, voluntary or 
compulsory, free or contributory, pension 
or insurance? 

Qualifications—age, economic, char- 
acter? 

Administration. 

Relation to poor relief and private 
efforts. 

9. What are the estimated costs in- 
volved? Immediate; eventual; experi- 
ence in other jurisdictions. 

The investigation is being made under 
the direction of Dr. Luther Gulick, Na- 
tional Board of Municipal Research. 


An Interview With Senator Mastick 


In discussing the appointment of the 
New York State Commission on Old 





SEABURY C. MASTICK 


Age Security, Senator Mastick said to 
The Gold Book: 


“The appointment of the New York 
Commission on Old Age Security was 
authorized by the New York State Leg- 
islature at the 1929 session in response 
to a widespread public demand that 
something be done to alleviate the condi- 
tion of the indigent aged citizens of the 
state other than condemning them to live 


in a poor house. The subject.of old age - 


security is arousing attention in many 
of the states and some, for example Cali- 
fornia, have taken an advanced position 
in the matter by passing laws providing 
for old age security. The older nations 
of Europe have long had provisions for 
old age pension of one kind or another 
but America has only recently recog- 
nized the necessity for such because of 
its great advancement in industry and 
the mechanization of industry. 
“Mergers and mechanization have 
caused greater output of product with 
less labor employed to produce it: This 
has thrown many former employes out 
of employment. The sad part of it is 
that many of these employes are over 
the age which is now termed ‘the dead 
line in industry’ and they find it diffi- 
cult to get positions. The argument oc- 
curs with quadruple force when the 
the worker is over the age of sixty-five. 
Poverty is not a crime. The soldiers of 
industry are entitled to assistance in their 
old age to relieve their minds from the 
agonizing fear of homelessness and hun- 
ger, and if they happen to be an old 
couple from the agony of possible sepa- 
ration. The state of New York spends 
many millions of dollars each year on 
the care of the insane, the feeble mind- 


ed, the criminal and the sick but little 
or nothing is contributed for the care 
of deserving poor respectable citizens 
who have given the best part of their 
lives in honest work for the development 
of the state. It does not seem too much 
to ask that a concerted effort and care- 
ful study be made to the end that such 
citizens should have relative comfort and 
happiness in their declining years. Pri- 
vate charity does much for the aged. 
Public charity, whether administered by 
city or county does relatively little com- 


pared with the numbers needing assis- 
tance. 
Letters Describe Hardships 

“As chairman of the commission I have 
received many letters from most respect- 
able elderly citizens giving details of 
their present hardships. Many of these 
citizens now find themselves in want. 
Old men, old women and couples have 
expressed their fear of impending want 
and pray for some slight help which will 
keep them under shelter during their 
remaining years. Even the suggested 
amount of relief, a maximum of $365 a 
year, would not give the aged the com- 
forts of an insane asylum, a poor house 
or a jail, but it would give them some- 
thing more valuable than anything else 
in this world to happiness, a home, 
though humble. 

“The commission is approaching the 
subject with sympathetic interest and will 
use its best endeavors to make recom. 
mendations to the legislature which will 
be reasonable, economic and humane.” 








Plight Of The Elderly 


(Continued from page 85) 


There are today over five and a half 
million people past sixty-five years of 
age in the United States. Two millions 
are between the age of sixty-five and 
seventy, a million and a half between 
the ages of seventy and seventy-five and 
a million between seventy-five and 
eighty, and there are three-quarters of a 
million people eighty and over, until life 
finally terminates. The number of old 
people in our country is now greater 
than the original population of the en- 
tire thirteen colonies. In a study made 
by the United States Department of 
Labor in 1925 that investigated 2,183 of 
these almshouses of the United States, 
which represent 93% of the total, it 
was found that in those almshouses 
there were 85,889 old fathers and moth- 
ers who were past the age of sixty-five. 
The total cost of these almshouses, so 
far as the land, the buildings, and equip- 
ment and the furniture was concerned 
oo an investment of $200,000,- 


Cost of Homes for Aged 

_ The total maintenance cost of all these 
institutions amounted to $28,740,535, 
which represented a per capita invest- 
ment of $1,752.09 and a food maintenance 
of $439.76 for each inmate. Of the 2,183 
almshouses studied 1,909, or 87% of 
them, had less than 100 inmates. To 
determine how this money was spent 
study disclosed that 32% went as ad- 
ministrative expense, 38% for operation 
of the plant, while 30% went for inmates’ 
maintenance. In other words, out of 
every dollar contributed to the alms- 
house seventy cents went for admini- 
strative and operative expense, the so- 
called overhead, while thirty cents went 
directly for the old fathers and mothers. 

Every state of the union, with the ex- 
ception of New Mexico, has almshouses 
for the poor. In forty of our states the 
almshouses are county institutions. Here 
in these almshouses are huddled to- 
gether the feebleminded and the epilep- 
tic, the cripple and the maimed, the 
idiot and the imbecile, the abandoned 
child of the prostitute, the broken- 
down criminal, the chronic drunkard, the 
victim of loathsome and contagious dis- 
eases and venereal infections, and last 
but not least the superannuated toilers 
of labor and industry, our fathers and 
mothers. Veterans of dissipation and 
veterans of peace and industry living to- 
gether under one roof. Is it fair? Is 
it just? Is it humane? 

_To me it is a pitiful and tragic in- 
dictment of the civilization of our 
times. 

What are the causes of old-age de- 
pendency? First and foremost is the 
impairment of health. Sickness and dis- 
ease exacts a terrible toll. In old age 
the resistence of a person is diminished 
and he becomes susceptible very easily 
to the ravages that come in the wake 


of vocational and industrial pursuits. 
Tuberculosis among the miners. Pneu- 
monia among the steel and mill and 
factory workers. Rheumatism and heart 
lesions from working in damp and wet 
occupations. Asthma, bronchitis, and 
skin lesions amongst fur workers. Lead 
poisoning amongst painters, and count- 
less ‘other maladies too numerous to 
mention. Unfortunate business invest- 
ments, alluring advertisements, high- 
pressured salesmen have ruined many an 
old father and mother. Bank failures 
have sent many an elderly, couple to the 
almshouse, when the savings of a life- 
time were lost. When the waning earn- 
ing power of old age in competition 
with young age and machinery mani- 
fests itself, ambition collapses, hope is 
transformed into despair, and, with rela- 
tives and friends gone, death or the 
almshouse is welcomed as the final re- 
lief. The greatest curse of old age, 
however, is unemployment which has 
lately increased through the productivity 
of machinery. Everywhere discrimina- 
tion is practiced against the older em- 
ploye in favor of youth. In modern in- 
dustry today we see the exemplification 
of the principle “equal opportunity for 
all, except those past the age of forty- 
five.” 

Some Are Victims of Ingratitude 

Another factor driving older men and 
women toward pauperism is the lack of 
family connections One-third of the 
almshouse paupers throughout the 
United States have never been married, 
another third are widowed, and one- 
third are still married. The great ma- 
jority of aged dependents in alms- 
houses and infirmaries are childless. 

Other causes for dependency are the 
victims of the ingratitude of children 
who have forgotten the divine injunc- 
tion given to Moses upon Mount Sinai, 
when God gave him the great com- 
mandment which says: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Loss of wife, husband, or children 
very easily brings about the transition 
from independence to dependence. 

Last but not least the greatest cause 
of dependency in old age is the terrible 
toll that industrial accidents take in hu- 
man and economic values. 

The Toll of Industry 

During the period from 1910 to 1920, 
a period of ten years, there were more 
men and women maimed and crippled in 
the industries of the United States than 
were lost in all the wars of our nation 
from the time of the American Revolu- 
tion down to the World War. In the 
years 1917 and 1918, when our expedi- 
tionary forces went across the ocean to 
fight to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, there were more men and women 
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killed in the industries of our country 
than there were American soldiers and 
sailors killed and wounded by the hos- 
tile forces fighting in Europe. In the 
year 1919, according to the report of 
the Federation of American Engineers, 
in this country 23,000 people were killed 
in our industries and 3,570,000 workers 
were crippled and injured in the per- 
formance of their duties, so that they 
had to stay off for four weeks or more 
from their employment. If the prevail- 
ing rate of wages, according to the Na- 
tional Employers’ Association, amounted 
to $27.25 per week for the year 1927, it 
would mean $4 a day for 300,000,000 
days, or a loss to labor and industry of 
$1,200,000,000 a year. 


It was these frightful conditions that 
prompted the people of this country of 
ours to interest themselves in the sub- 
ject of old-age pensions. In ten years 
the principle of old-age pensions has 
been approved in eleven states of the 
Union.’ The states of Wisconsin and 
Montana and the territory of Alaska to- 
day are operating under old-age pen- 
sions. 
lation on the subject—such states as 
Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts, and in the state of California the 
legislature passed a bill in favor of old- 
age pensions, but the governor vetoed it. 

In the state of Pennsylvania, where 
the most thorough investigation upon 
the subject ever conducted was made, 
just as the commission was about to 
put into operation in that great Com- 
monwealth the old-age pension provi- 
sions, the supreme court of the state de- 
clared the act to be unconstitutional on 
the ground that the constitution of the 
state did not permit the contribution of 
public money to private individuals. 

In the state of Arizona, the supreme 
court also declared the bill unconstitu- 
tional because the bill was not properly 
drafted and its language was too am- 
biguous. 

Fourteen states outside of those enu- 
merated have already appointed com- 


Eight states have passed legis- 


missions to investigate the subject of 
old-age pensions. 

I am proud to say that thirteen of 
these states have recommended in toto 
the principles and ideals upon which old- 
age pensions are founded. 


Prefer to Stay at Home 


What do the facts show in the states 
which have put this system into opera- 
tion? In Montana and in Wisconsin, 
when an individual is given the privi- 
lege of going to the almshouse or stay- 
ing in his home, in every instance the 
individual prefers to stay in his home. 
It costs the counties in Montana $65.98 
a month to take care of an old inmate. 
You can take care of four men in their 
homes for that amount. The average 
amount of money which these states 
contribute to the maintenance of an old 
man in his own home is $16. In Penn- 
sylvania it was found that they can take 
care of three old mothers and fathers 
in their homes for the amount of money 
that it costs to take care of one person 
in an institution. 





Visualizing. Interview 
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and other information regarding it, will 
be found in the contract with which this 
is filed.” 


At this point I reviewed the terms of 
the “Income Continuation Bond” which 
I had previously explained. I mad. him 
visualize the postman bringing his wife 
a check each month, and his children 
attending school, reminded with each 
change of the calendar what a wonderful 
dad he had been. 

Pointing to the next paragraph on 
the sheet, I said: “Here, Mr. Howard, 
is one point that I overlooked explain- 
ing. It is called the Emergency Fund. 
It says: 

Emergency Fund 

“In case of sickness or other emer- 
gencies, you may draw upon the emer- 
gency fund as provided in the contract. 


This will, of course, reduce your income 
proportionately; therefore, I trust that 
you will draw upon this fund only when 
absolutely necessary.” 


Next, I say: “Suppose, for example, 
that your oldest child should have an 
attack of acute appendicitis, and an op- 
eration is necessary to save her life. 
With only the monthly income, it might 
work a hardship on Mrs. Howard to 
have the necessary money ready. But 
with the Emergency Fund at her com- 
mand, she may draw any amount that 
you wish to specify in any one year. 
Do you believe this should be $1,000 or 
do you believe $500 would be enough?” 

Mr. Howard said he thought we “bet- 
ter make it $1,000 in order to be safe.” 
Although he may not have known it, the 
sale was made right then. I always name 
two amounts which in my judgment, will 
fit the case. Either choice means a sale. 

My hand rested over the lower part 
of the sheet, preventing his reading 
ahead of me. 

In a slightly lowered tone I said: 
“When Mrs. Howard reads this last 
paragraph she is going to realize, as she 
never has before, how thoughful you 
have been to make these provisions for 
her.” Next it read: “I take pleasure in 
the thought that no matter what hap- 
pens to me, your future—in so far as 
possible—has been provided for.” 

I then tell him that I am going to 
be a witness, so I signed my name on 
the last line and you write your name 
right there above mine. 

With the point of my pen resting on 
the line, and the barrel turned to him 
just as though I knew he would sign— 
he did sign. 


Why It Is Easy to Get Signatures 


Any experienced agent knows that it 
is infinitely easier to get a signature to 
a form containing statements like the 
above than to an application which says: 
“I hereby make application, * * * ete. 

The period of emotional preparation, 
in which he was made to visualizé his 
wife reading this affectionate and 








thoughtful message after his death, 
called for action. The first interview had 
given him the intellecttial understanding; 
the period of recess had lowered his re- 
sistance, and the second interview with 
the emotional appeal got under his hide, 

My Visualizer with visualized inter- 
view sheets and closers for every need 
has now become a complete tool for sell- 
ing insurance. It relieves mental strain, 
leaves my mind free to watch my pros- 
pect’s reactions and keeps us both on 
the track headed straight for the close. 
It enables me to see at least twice as 
many people as I could see without it, 
and to close a much higher per cent of 
my business on the first call. 

It translates the technical language of 
the policy into the everyday language 
of the buyer, and practically eliminates 
the need for the rate book. 

But—it has no legs, so even with the 
Visualizer, it is up to the agent to sce 
~ people if he will average an app-a- 

ay. 





Clinton Davidson 
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some few cases where agents have joined 
together in partnerships or in associa- 
tions, and have Spent money so as to go 
after business in a high-class dignified 
manner. 


Doesn’t Believe in Magic Phrases 

I am trying to build a saw mill. I not 
only want a large volume of business, 
but I want large individual cases of the 
highest type obtainable. I do not believe 
that there are any magic phrases which 
I can use to secure this type of business. 
I know that I must build the right kind 
of sales and service machine to secure 
this type of business. I also know that 
the importance of advertising is not ex- 
ceeded by any other factor in the modern 
merchandising plan. All great merchan- 
disers realize this. Life insurance mer- 
chandising is not, and.cannot be, an ex- 
ception to this law, in my opinion. 
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MIRZA MAHMOUD KHAN 
SAGHAPHI 


It is amazing the number of inter- 
esting personalities there are in the pro- 
duction end of life insurance. The sub- 
ject of this article—Mirza Mahmoud 
Khan Saghaphi—is one of them. Sagha- 
phi, who is an insurance agent in the 
Graybar Building, New York, has had 
experiences which are very much out of 
the ordinary run. A Persian nobleman 
and diplomat and author, his boyhood 
was spent amid the glamor and pathos 
of the court of Nasur’d-Din-Shah, popu- 
larly known as “the mad Shah.” His 
father was court physician to the Shah. 
_ Saghaphi’s youth made such a vivid 
impression upon him that he has put 
into book form his experiences. It is 
called “In the Imperial Shadow,” and 
was widely heralded when it was pub- 
lished last December as one of the most 
delightful books ever written about the 
East, as well as one of the most real- 
istic. Such a critic as Richard LeGalli- 
enne of the New York “Times” said 
about it: “The Oriental setting, the at- 
Mosphere, the whole background of 
Persian life, is so implicit from the open- 
ing page that we seem to be living in 
It ourselves,” 

_ . Becomes A Diplomat 

Raised as a Persian gentleman under 
the most careful tutelege of his father 
who Was one of the outstanding scholars 
of his day in Persia, Saghaphi was se- 
lected by his Government to enter the 

iplomatic service. He really had no 
choice in the matter; the high officers 
of the Shah commanded, he had to obey. 

€ was still in his ’teens when he was 
sent to England to be educated. Then he 
Started his diplomatic service in London 
a8 an attaché. It was the beginning of 
4 long and eventful career. 
€presented Persia at The Hague 
ew years later he went to the 

gue to represent Persia at the 1907 
marnational Peace Conference. At an 
mee ristic age, Saghaphi was fasci- 
ning by the closeup views he had of 
the in action. Occasionally one of 
ani der diplomats would give vent to 
; vement at the extremely tender age 

the Persian representative—he was 


Human Interest Incidents Dot Old World 
Experiences of Saghaphi, Now Selling 


Policies in Greater 


New York; Father 


Was Shah’s Personal Physician; Was 
Head of Persian Delegation at the Hague 


about 16 years old at the time—but the 
explanation of this is that in Persia 
boys of high rank are expected to be 
men very early. Even when he was 7 
he requested his father to give him a 
room in their vast house for his private 
study. And his father’s grave response 
was: “The whole place is yours, Sir. A 
man of your age must know his own 
choice best.” 


Saghaphi was in his early twenties 
when he was selected by Persia to head 
its delegation at the International Opium 
Conference at the Hague in 1911, at- 
tended by all the great powers, including 
the United States. He took an active 
part in its deliberations and made two 
recommendations for the elimination of 
opium traffic which, although defeated 
at the time, are the basis for the work 
which is now being done by the Con- 
ference at Geneva. Two intimate friend- 
ships formed then were with the late 
Bishop Charles Brent of Buffalo and the 
late Dr. Hamilton Wright, whose wife 
has taken his place at the present ses- 
sions. 


His War Activity 

From 1914 to 1919 was a period of 
intense activity for Saghaphi, inasmuch 
as he was placed at the head of the 
Persian legation at the Hague. Many 
were the celebrities whom he met, in- 
cluding Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the 
famous author, who was minister from 
the United States at that time. He also 
was a warm friend of Alexander P. 
Moore, the present ambassador of the 
United States in Peru. His work during 
those eventful years required consider- 


able finesse and ability inasmuch as he 
was the chargé d’ affaires of a neutral 
nation which he represented not only 
at the Hague, but for all official busi- 
ness of Persia’s other embassies at Con- 
stantinople, Berlin, Vienna and Brussels. 


Why He Left the Diplomatic Service 


The war over, Saghaphi came to the 
United States as consul general from 
Persia. Stationed in New York City, it 
was his immediate task to study condi- 
tions among Persian merchants here to 
find out if a consulate should be estab- 
lished. This was not done because he 
found it to be too expensive. 

A reporter for the Gold Book was 
curious to know why Saghaphi entered 
the insurance field after his twenty-one 
years as a “career diplomat.” His im- 
mediate response was: “First, I was fed 
up on travelling around in the same 
cliques all the time. I craved variety 
and experiences. Sooner than I expected 
this craving was satisfied. One night 
when I returned to my apartment from 
an evening affair, I found that I had 
been robbed of everything of value that 
I possessed. Personal articles of cloth- 
ing, decorations, jewelry, rugs, and even 
my collection of miniatures, old manu- 
scripts, and calligraphs which had been 
on exhibition at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia—all had dis- 
appeared and no trace was ever found 
of the thieves. 

“Shortly afterwards a friend inquired 
how much insurance I carried on my 
belongings. It was the usual question 
to ask, but since my reply unfortunately 
had to be in the negative, the realization 


came to me in a flash how vitally im- 
portant the matter of insurance protec- 
tion was. One thing led to another and 
before I knew it I had decided to enter 
your business as an agent.” 

Saghaphi became associated with Her- 
bert Fell, general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York City, a 
personal friend. In his first two years 
he produced between $200,000 and $300,- 
000. He was learning the business as he 
went along. 

His methods of selling are perhaps 
unlike those of any other man in the 
business in that he does not even try 
to sell those whom he approaches. 

His Slant on Selling 

To understand this feature of his 
make-up better it must be remembered 
that his contacts are many and varied 
as a result of his long career as a diplo- 
mat. They are his personal friends and 
in his opinion, it is an insult to approach 
a friend directly for business. But the 
indirect appeal he makes is perhaps 
more effective than a straight canvass. 
He lets his friend find out for himself 
that he is in the insurance business. If 
the conversation reaches the point where 
the prospect is interested, Saghaphi will 
say: “Really, my friend, I do not want 
to sell you. But my advice on insurance 
matters I will give you freely.” And if 
an acquaintance should tell him frankly: 
“T don’t want to buy any life insurance,” 
his immediate response will be: “I don’t 
want to sell you but if I may have the 
opportunity at some time I will be glad 
to help you make a proper valuation 
of your insurance holdings.” When this 
opportunity comes to him he makes 
good. 

The first of this year Saghaphi went 
with the firm of Reynolds, Pomeroy & 
Co., uptown insurance brokers. The 
practice of this concern is to make an 
audit of a man’s policies before any 
effort is made to suggest additional in- 
surance. This approach fitted right into 
his way of doing things. He also liked 
to feel that he was not limited to one 
particular company in which business 
had to be placed, but could place it 
with a number of different companies. 
His production ‘so far this year has been 
around $400,000. 
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If In the Midst of Insurance 
We Are Not In the Midst of Debt 


By ROBERT L. JONES, 


General Agent State 


During life we cheerfully go ahead and 
contract debts with the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker and the 
dealer in radios, automobiles and cold 
storage boxes. 

We look forward into the future con- 
fidently believing that our income will 
continue and meet all of these instal- 
ment payments and that we will be able 
to enjoy their advantages all the sooner. 

There is an old saying that there are 
two things sure in life—death and taxes. 

Sometimes death comes very unexpect- 
edly and one leaves behind many unpaid 
instalments due on the various necessities 
and luxuries of life. , 

Life insurance takes up all of these 
unpaid obligations, squares the accounts 
and relieves those who are left behind 
from the obligation of making these pay- 
ments. 

Insurance Averted Economic Tragedy 


A certain Mr. “X” had been employed 
for many years on a very handsome 
salary. 

In the early days he had accumulated 
quite a comfortable sum, had invested it 
wisely and found himself very well off 
at age 50. 

Then the tragedy came—his position 
changed, illness overtook his family, 
much money was needed to meet ex- 
penses and the investments began to go 


Mutual, New York 


wrong—his health broke and everything 
was on the downward path. 

For over a year he was in a hospital 
or in care of trained nurses and special- 
ists and debts accumulated in the most 
tragic fashion. 

Finally the “supreme summons” came 
leaving many unusual expenses and the 
only cash money quickly available to 
meet all of these charges was life in- 
surance. 

Although well able to secure and carry 
it in his early days he had always figured 
on his accumulations rather than on life 
insurance and neglected to provide a 
really sufficient amount. 

However, there was enough to meet 
all of his debts and leave a sufficient cap- 
ital to give his widow a very modest an- 
nual income. 


Left Widow and Two Children 

A young man, aged 30, married, with 
two children, was employed by a large 
organization for a number of years and 
received a very substantial salary. 

Believing in the continuation of his in- 
come, his own sound health and the in- 
tegrity of his firm, he bought a home 
paying somewhat more than best judg- 
ment would dictate and giving a very 
large first mortgage and a second one 
calling for heavy semi-annual instal- 
ments. 

His company was suddenly caught in a 
jam due to the simultaneous failure of 
the bank and the loss of a big contract 
and went into involuntary bankruptcy. 

He was out of town, and upon hearing 
this news was hurrying back to the city 
when his automobile came into a col- 
lision. Fatally injured he was taken to 
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a hospital where, after two or three 
weeks, he passed away. 


Specialists and nurses had exacted 
their toll and his wife was confronted 
with loss of income, instalment due on 
the second mortgage and heavy debts. 
Unknown to her he had taken out $50,000 
of insurance and had paid for it. 

The whole vision of life changed—the 
instalment due was met, the hospital 
debts were cleared off and the balance 
was invested so that she and the children 
might be assured of a comfortable home 
and a continuation of at least a part of 
the: husband’s income. 

These are only two of the hundreds of 
cases that have come to my attention 
where life insurance came in to pay the 
debts of the one who had gone before 
and removed from the shoulders of the 
widow the added worry and anxiety of 
paying debts. 


Ethelbert Ide Low 


(Continued from page 61) 


of experience you have had in law and 
the contact you had at that time (or your 
friends had) with the insurance frater- 
nity ? 


If an agent wishes to sell life insurance 
to a busy business or professional man, he 
has got to know his own job thoroughly. 
He has got to know the characteristics 
and circumstances of his prospect and has 
got to come with a definite proposition 
well thought out and carefully worded, 
He is talking a business proposition to a 
business man. A man who has given him 
his time is entitled, in exchange, to have 
something presented to him which is of 
interest to him and which is presented in 
an intelligent and concise manner. Come 
to the point as quickly as possible. You 
must interest him at once and hold his 
interest. You must show him that you 
know your job. 


There is a tendency among some agents 
at the present time to work out a rather 
elaborate picture or illustration. These 
may work with certain prospects, but they 
are certainly out of place when talking to 
a real business man. 


Do you think an insurance agent should 
be a specialist? 


Some insurance agents should be spe- 
cialists. You have specialists in the med- 
ical profession, specialists in the legal 
profession and specialists in the engi- 
neering profession. You also have in all 
professions what might be termed gen- 
eral practitioners. Whether or not an 
insurance agent should be a specialist 
or a general practitioner, depends upon 
his personal characteristics, his contacts 
and where he is located. 





The Fidelity Title & Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh has issued a valuable booklet 
for insurance agents bearing the cap- 
tion “Inheritance and Income Taxes Af- 
fecting Insurance.” 
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Making A Window Tell A Story 


An agency—a window—an opportunity 
—from which there came forth in a 
busy corner in the insurance and finan- 
cial center of Boston, the “Moore & 
Summers Window.” Yes, the window 
looked all right with its potted plant, 
handsome rug and draperies when the 
agency started back in 1922, still, it was 
only a window, and there were many of 
these all about us. 


Things that are “different” and orig- 
inal, carry a strong appeal to the public. 
Would a special life insurance window 
carry this appeal? We hoped so be- 
cause— 

First, the name of “Moore & Sum- 
mers” needed to be spread abroad; sec- 
ond, the new office, which had been a 
banking corner for some years, needed 
to be identified as a Life Insurance cen- 
ter, and therefore labelled “Protection 
Corner;” third, we wished to visualize 
the pleasant, rather than the more som- 
ber side of Life Insurance. 


A Change Every Fortnight 


So we tried converting the “Life In- 
surance Idea” into some concrete forms, 
giving them sparkle and life by inject- 
ing a human-interest appeal. 

Passers-by looked even at our crude 
beginnings, and today, after these seven 
years of reading window messages are 
still looking from force of habit. 

To arouse and maintain a larger in- 
terest and expectation, a complete new 
window, including both message and set- 
ting, is shown every two weeks. It 
would be much simpler and less expen- 


dah 


sive to use a set-frame with a change 
of message alone, but we believe a con 
ent loss of consecutive public in- 
_ would immediately follow. Strang- 
“ed come in voluntarily to tell us that 
< make it a point to pass our win- 
It whenever they are in the vicinity. 
will Our purpose to make windows that 

.Tecelve the approval of the better 
wing class of people. 


“« 

stay CoPle buy through their eyes,” is a 
ement which has been made. 

We remember 


, it is said, only one- 
tenth of what a and 


we hear, but five-tenths 





By GEORGE A. MORSE, 


Manager Promotion and Publicity, Moore & Summers Agency, 
New England Mutual, Boston 


of what we both see and hear. While 
we have not always checked actual sales 
back to their sources, we believe that 
our constant window messages have con- 
tributed a more thoughtful considera- 
tion of Life Insurance and have meant 
even its purchase, proven even by an- 
other actual case today, although the 
window is primarily intended to build 
good will alone, stimulate discussion and 
further our publicity program. 


What People Say 


Our agents repeatedly bring back fav- 
orable comments from those they meet 
and solicit. We also heard of one win- 
dow message, with a little humorous 
vein, being discussed by quite a group, 
in one end of a railroad car of a subur- 
ban train. A member of our firm, pass- 
ing through Portland, Me., heard from 
one of our window displays within 
twenty-four hours after it had been in- 
stalled, and again had the same expe- 
rience in New York City. 

“Show It at Its Best” is one of our 
window mottoes. We try to keep all 
negative and depressing thoughts out of 
our window, taking the thought of Life 
Insurance out of the death column, and 
portraying it as it bestows joy and 
peace, hope and courage, or as it 
changes tears into smiles and unhappi- 
ness into contentment, and resuscitating 
business. Well-wishers have come in to 
speak of the bright, cheerful, and hope- 
ful atmosphere created by our window 
suggestions. People like the sunshiny 
side of life, and we try to show that 


Featuring the Mortgage 


this side is tied up with Life In- 
surance. This is no unimportant mat- 
ter. Window-displays create a reputa- 


tion by their atmosphere. 


Window in Charge of Experienced Man 

To avoid the bad effects of a technical 
window defect, we employ an experi- 
enced man to set up the window after 
it has been prepared. This insures each 
“set” being correct in every detail. Win- 
dow-dressing is a business art by itself, 
and we have not attempted to break 
into it. 

Always we emphasize the big thing— 


Life Insurance. Very little of the one- 
company idea appears in our displays. 
We believe the effect on the public is 
much better if the broader aspect of 
our business is broadcasted, rather than 
the narrow idea of Company of even 
Agency. Almost everybody needs Life 
Insurance, but not necessarily to the 
exclusion of all but one particular com- 
pany. “Let’s pull together for Life In- 
surance.” 


Helps All Agents in Boston 


The executive of another company re- 
cently stated that our window was help- 
ing every company and every life under- 


“No Chance of Poverty, Drudgery, 
Need, Humiliation, Underfeeding, 
Poor Schooling, or ‘Kindred Ills 
‘Getting By’ such an array of Pre- 
ventatives. The kind of Cruisers we 
will all vote for.” 


Mechanical windows have been used, 
as people like action. We remember the 
one called “Lift That Mortgage.” These 
words were printed on the roof of a 
house, together with the words 


“Don’t Leave it for your Family to 
Pay— 


Give Them a Home Free and 
Clear.” 


Another roof above, moved 


up and 
down so as to expose this 


message. 





Window Featuring Father’s Responsibility 


writer in Boston. We are glad if that 
is so. Our window is dedicated to the 
purpose of keeping intact that fine 
structure of friendship, fellowship and 
good will that is being built among the 
underwriters, not only in Boston but 
throughout the country. 

Our experience has taught us that 
elaborate windows do not necessarily at- 
tract a larger attention. Anything that 
gives the appearance of being almost 
casual, and free from a studied effort, 
carries more human interest. For that 
reason a common blackboard with a 
simple message apparently commands a 
may appear to catch few readers, but 
large interest just because of its sim- 
plicity. A window with a short message 
people really do look because they have 
the habit, and because they can read as 
they run. 


We depend but little upon the spec- 
tacular, rather on one direct fact, briefly 
stated, and clearly but not elaborately 
illustrated—if possible tying up the fact 
with some local or national event or cur- 
rent news item. 


Cruiser Window 


A few months ago, when the Govern- 
ment Cruiser Program was being so uni- 
versally discussed, cruisers were: pic- 
tured protecting the coast, with the 
words “Life Insurance” on the side of 
each. They were facing a motley col- 
lection of poorer, less formidable craft 
marked “Poverty,” “Drudgery,” “Need,” 
etc., the message being: 


Other messages showed several plans of 
doing this by Life Insurance. 


Sentiment plays so large a part in 
home life and the protection of loved 
ones, that we take advantage of this 
very important fact. A mechanical win- 
dow showed a large box, about three 
and one-half feet long, two feet wide 
and one and one-half feet deep, filled 
with chocolates, with the cover contin- 
ually moving up and down. It is need- 
less to say that we just used the top 
layer, which meant fifteen pounds of 
chocolates secured from a local candy 
manufacturer. Beautiful candy boxes, 
smaller in size, were artistically ar- 
arranged around the larger box, the 
message being as follows: 


“Take a Box Home Tonight! 
Keep the first love in flowet and 
plenty of sentiment in your Home 
Life. Think in terms of Affection 
and you will Act in terms of Pro- 
tection—Life Insurance Protection. 
Do it now—Inside.” 

Another window carried the message— 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. There is a gol- 
den harvest in our Endowment at 60 
for you if you sow Today.” 


It showed a husbandman sowing in 
the Spring and visualized all about him 
was the Fall’s harvest of corn, squash, 
and a basket full of fruits. 


In the football season, a window 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Protection For 


Estates 


After They Change Hands 
By James A. Fulton 


Agency Vice-President, Home Life, New York 


Mention life. insurance on women and 
the average insurance man thinks of 
$2,000 or $3,000 Endowment policies on 
school teachers, nurses and other wage- 
earning women. As important as this 
type of business is, it does not by any 
means exhaust the possibilities of selling 
life insurance to women. 


There has grown up in the last few 
years another type of business which is 
of the highest character and produces 
large amounts. Rather than attempt to 
deal in generalities in speaking of this 
other type of business, let us look at two 
specific instances which will illustrate the 
general principle and perhaps. open your 
eyes to what you have been missing. 

Case No. 1—The daughter of a man 
who was the head and principal owner of 
a great business enterprise. At his death 
he left this business to his daughter. The 
Federal and State governments stepped 
in and took a good part of his estate in 
the way of estate taxes. Thus, the value 
of the estate was diminished and an em- 
barrassing situation was created by the 
necessity of withdrawing a large amount 
of cash from the business at a critical 
time. The daughter realized that her 
own death would cause a repetition of 
this whole procedure. She had a very 
natural desire to pass what was left of 
the estate on intact to her children and 
added to this was the fact that it was just 
sound business procedures to make some 
provision for the payment of the estate 


taxes so that the business would not 
again be embarrassed and _ possibly 
crippled. A life insurance man came along 
and pointed out the obvious answer. The 





— 


JAMES A. FULTON 


result was, a large amount of life insur- 
ance on the life of this woman. 


Protecting Children of a Second Marriage 
Case No. 2—Here a husband died and 


left a large estate to his widow during 
her life time at which time it went to 
their children. The widow subsequently 
remarried. There were children by the 
second marriage. The second husband 
was a man of moderate means with only 
a moderate income. The result was that 
the children of her first marriage were 
due to inherit a large estate while the 
children of her second marriage would 
have practically nothing. 

In the meantime, the income on the 
estate was far more than she had any 
need for. | 

A keen life insurance man sized up the 
situation, realized the promptings of the 
love of a mother and made a suggestion. 
The result was the taking of part of the 
income and using it to pay premiums on 
a large amount of life insurance. The 
eventual result will be that the children 
of the second marriage will have an 
estate nearly as great as those of the 
first marriage. She has capitalized the 
value of part of the income of the estate 
for the benefit of these younger children 
and has accomplished something very 
fine for them without injurying anyone. 

These are but two instances of the 
many possibilities for life insurance on 
the lives of women who have come in 
the possession of large amounts of 
money. A close follow-up of such cases 
will open up for agents many possibili- 
ties for business in substantial volume. 





Moore & Summers 


(Continued from page 101) 
showed “Daddy” playing on the lawn 
with his two young children. Little 
Bobby is in the position of center, hold- 
ing the ball, while his little sister stands 
back of him in the position of quarter- 
back, and Daddy is waiting to take the 
ball as it is passed back. The message 
was 

“It is up to you, Daddy! The big 
responsibility of Home and Family 
is Now Yours. 


Carry the Ball! Play the Game! 


Give them the full Protection that 
Life Insurance Affords. Make Good.” 


Large Holders of Life Insurance 


A window that attracted business men 
consisted of thirteen panels, and on cach 
was the picture of one of the larvzest 
holders of Life Insurance in the coun- 
try, the name and the amount of insur- 
ance being given. The message of the 
window was simply “Largest Holders of 
Life Insurance,” with an endorsement of 
Life Insurance by Herbert Hoover and 
the then Governor Smith. This window 
appeared about the time of the Republi- 
can and Democratic conventions. 


The pictures shown were those o/ the 
late Rodman Wanamaker, $7,500,000; 
John C. Martin, Philadelphia, $6,500,000; 
Three Book brothers, Detroit, $15,009,000 
($5,000,000 each); Pierre Du Pont, Wil. 
mington, $4,000,000; Percy A. Rocke. 
feller, New York, $3,000,000; Julius Ros- 
enwald, Chicago, $2,000,000; John N, 
Willys, Toledo, $1,800,000; Frank G, 
Allen, Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts, 
Boston, $1,500,000; William Wrigley, 
Chicago, $1,500,000; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
New York, $1,130,000; A. J. Drexel, 


‘Philadelphia, $1,000,000; Harvey S. Fire- 


stone, Akron, $1,000,000; Robert L. Stud- 
ley, Boston, $1,000,000. Pictures of celeb- 
rities always attract. 


Our windows have made _ contacts 
much easier for our agents as they start 
to identify themselves; it is constantly 
increasing good will, interest and favor- 
able comment, which, after all, is the 
main purpose of our publicity. People 
know us by the window when they do 
not recall the name of the agency or 
company. We are sometimes asked to 
furnish exhibits and displays elsewhere, 
which we have done. This _ further 
spreads abroad our name and purpose. 


In summing up, we do not hesitate 
to say that the window has justified it- 
self, and accomplished the original pur- 
pose for which it was created, although 
it involves more or less expense and 
time. We are convinced it is worth it 


























tion as well. 


ourselves. 











Standardized Security. 


Mental, Economic, Domestic 


This is not only the machine age, but the era of insurance standardiza- 


Why not make positive your future mental, economic and domestic 
surety through the standardized and perpetual machine of insurance which 
needs only the oiling of premiums well within your reach to continue in 
operation until your dreams come true? The simplest machine in the world 
to start, the easiest to keep in operation, the most satisfactory in its results, 
Insurance manufactures the magic which drives away fear, sends poverty 
scampering into the corner, and protects us more wisely than we can protect 
And it is a machine which never breaks down! 


MITCHELL MAY, Jr. 
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Are You a 


Creature of Habit? 


The most important development in re- 
cent years in life underwriting is that 
of the education of the underwriter. 
Courses of study have ben organized in 
many of the companies and schools have 
been established in colleges to educate 
life underwriters to become scientific and 
to make life underwriting a profession. 
An examination of the courses of study 
that are used by these institutions will 
be convincing that their content is large- 
ly that of information and knowledge. 
The same thing can be said with refer- 
ence to the common schools, high schools 
and colleges—information has been the 
large objective. 

One of the maxims which we have all 
heard often is “Knowledge is power.” 
The adage in that form can be success- 
fully attacked as not being true. It should 
read, “Knowledge (in action) is power.” 
Knowledge or information is worthless 
except when it is put into use or action. 
No doubt the author of the statement in- 
tended that it should be thus interpreted. 
Motivation the New Note in Training 

and Education 

It is brought to our minds with force, 
therefore, that action or motivation 
should be an important part of education. 
On every hand we find men and women 
who know more than they need to know 
to be successful from the single point 
of having information. Their difficulty 
lies in an application of the information 
to the problems of life. The new note 
in education and in training, therefore, is 
that of motivation. Motivation, however, 
is not a thing which can be imposed upon 


others. It is an internal process which 
the individual controls within certain 
limits. Agency officers and managers 


are constantly seeking methods by which 
men will be able to motivate. Every suc- 
cessful agent has demonstrated that 
When he acts he gets results and the 
More he acts the larger results he gets. 
What is it that makes one man more 
active than another? What is it that 
we can recommend to an agent that will 
make him more active than he has been? 


An examination of the views of certain 


oy logists and educators is convincing 
a 


_ is of great importance. Most 
th; us think of habit as an extraneous 
thing which we “take on.” We associate 


ein 'y with an attempt to get us to 
U something that we don’t want to do. 
Nconscious forces lay hold of us and 
Operate on our lives in almost every 
act. in fact, it is often important and 


etl that we are unconscious of 
t em. if we were apprised of their mo- 
Vating influence and were convinced of 


their efficacy we would doubtless work 


at them in the interest of our own effi- 
ciency, 


ar° realize at once the importance of 
. it, we have only to observe how large 
gear is played by “custom,” which is 
Ply habit operating alike in a group 
People such as a nation, or a section 
: . country, or in a language, or modes 
de hg or modes of dress, or religion, 
md yle. Our daily transactions, which 

me to be somewhat automatic, fall na- 








By Frank L. Jones 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


turally into certain habit groups. We 
put on the same shoe first; at street 
intersections we travel the same route. 


Daily Routine Ruled By Habit 


Our daily routine of human activities 
and personal inclinations are ruled by 
habit. It is important that we find our- 
selves thus controlled because we don’t 
have to think about the small acts of 
life but do them simply in a routine way. 
If we could apply to the larger transac- 
tions of our lives a type of routine or 
habit that would motivate us as certainly 
and surely as is done in the smaller af- 
fairs of life, we would find that the good 
habits of work, and the accompaniment 
of good ideas which may have become 
a good habit, are motivating influences 
of great importance and we would thus 
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be saved the time it takes to think about 
some of the important things we are do- 
ing. In the use of time, consider how 
important it is to have a habit; in the 
use of good methods, consider how im- 
portant it is to have a habit; in the mat- 
ter of proper exercise, think how impor- 
tant it is to have a habit; in the matter 
of self-education, think how important it 
is to have a habit. 


John Dewey is a leading scientist and 
educator in the world today. This is 
what he says: 


All habits are demands for certain 
kinds of activity; and they constitute 
the self. They form our effective de- 
sires and they furnish us with our 
working capacities. They rule our 
thoughts, determining which shall ap- 
pear and be strong and which shall 
pass from light into obscurity. We 
may think of habits as means, waiting 
like tools in a box, to be used by con- 
scious resolve. But they are some- 
thing more than that. They are active 
means, means that project themselves, 
energetic and dominating ways of act- 
ing. 

Habits once formed perpetuate them- 
selves by acting unremittingly upon the 
native stock of activities. They stim- 
ulate, inhibit, intensify, weaken, select, 
concentrate and organize the latter into 
their own likeness. They create out 
of the formless void of impulses a 
world made in their own image. Man 
is a creature of habit, not of reason, 
nor yet of instinct. 


Another scientist states that habit is 


energy organized in certain channels and 
that when it is interfered with it swells 
as resentment and as an avenging force. 

It is evident that philosophers and psy- 
chologists in great numbers believe that 
habit is more important in motivation 
than in instinct and, in fact, that habit 
is the important factor in conduct. When 
you think of important forces in life, 
such as love, values, prejudices, ideas 
and personality, and consider that they 
are of less potency as motivating influ- 
ences than is habit, we at once get the 
importance of habit as a means to 
success. 


Creation By Acts of Self 
Habits may be created by acts of the 
self; and this applies to bad habits as 
well as good. Habits may be consciously 
eliminated, and this applies to bad habits 


as well as good. Any man _can have 
the experience without much effort of 
changing some minor habits he has. Oth- 
er habits which are involved in greater 
complication, and particularly where 
technique is involved, will require a long- 
er time. It is not a simple thing to form 
the proper habit of stroking in tennis or 
in golf, but success as a player in either 
game is not likely to be great until a 
proper method of stroking is acquired 
and worked into a habit. The same may 
be true of methods of approach, sales 
talks, thrift, reading, sleeping or eating. 


If you are convinced, as you should 
be, that habit is probably the important 
motivating influence in your life, then 
why not have a session with yourself— 
list your habits, good and bad, and then 
set about to eliminate the ones which 
bring a large percentage of failures and 
add some that bring you an increasing 
percentage of success? Professor James, 
a great scientist and educator, thought 
enough of the importance of habit that 
he gave wide publicity to the three rules 
which should govern the conscious for- 
mation of another habit: (1) Give it a 
strong initial impulse. (2) Give it daily 
exercise. (3) Permit no exceptions. If 
you wish to achieve greater results, or 
still better, if you wish to improve your- 
self in the matter of motivation, you have 
two things to do and you can do both 
of them. (1) Believe that habit is a per- 
fect motivating force in your life. (2) 
Work consciously and constantly to form 
constructive habits by the method sug- 
gested by Professor James. 








Russian Prince Now Selling 
Insurance In New York City 


Prince Alexis Droutzkoy, a Russian 
nobleman, is associated with the Stuy- 
vesant agency of The Prudential in New 
York City. Although he has only been 
in the life insurance business a_ short 
time he is very happy in it. 

The prince is a direct descendant of 
Prince Ruric, who founded the Russian 
Empire in 862. He was born in Petro- 
grad, and at the age of six, lost his 
father during the Russia- Japan war. 
His early years were carefree, and he 
distinctly recalls that he took a keen in- 
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PRINCE ALEXIS DROUTZKOY 


terest in books when a child; in fact, 
he preferred them to play which was 
the main interest of the other children. 
By the time he was twelve he had read 
most all the classics. His early recol- 


lections are mostly of a governess who 
taught him his first lessons, and of his 
mother and sister with whom he spent 


much time traveling throughout Russia 
and other countries. 
Saw World War Service 

School days finished with Prince 
Droutzkoy in the Spring of 1916, and at 
that time he enrolled as a cadet in the 
Russian army. Three months later he 
was transferred to the navy and saw 
service at sea until October, 1917. He 
recalls particularly one battle during this 
period, when the German fleet attacked 
islands in the Baltic where he was sta- 
tioned with the shore battery staff. The 
German submarines had them worried 
more than once. 

Imprisoned in Far East 

After the army was disorganized in 
the fall of 1917, the prince led a change- 
ful and fantastical life. He was im- 
prisoned at intervals in various places, 
including Siberia and in the ancient 
monasteries of Simbirsk, from which the 
priests and monks had been driven. He 
recalls the many Russian refugees at this 
time, existing as they could wherever 
they could, trying to become accustomed 
to the menial life they were forced to 
lead. 

In 1922 Prince Droutzkoy escaped 
from Russia, and spent the following 
three years in France, Austria and Ger- 
many, doing newspaper work at inter- 
vals, and assisting his fellow refugees 
when possible. He fortunately was not 
in as dire straits as many of them who 
lived a “hand to mouth” existence. Dur- 
ing those years it was common talk 
among the refugees that America was a 
land where young men could carve out 
successful careers. 

The “Land of Opportunity” 

Thus, the prince heeded this call, and 
after traveling about the United States 
a bit, settled in New York, and enrolled 
at Columbia University where he studied 
insurance in the School of Business. 
Since leaving school his time has been 
spent selling for The Prudential, and oc- 
casionally writing some past experiences 
for the magazines. He hopes to be able 
to publish a book at the end of the year. 

Prince Droutzkoy is on the board of 
the International Exposition of Amer- 
ican Import Trade to be held in the 
Grand Central Palace in New York Au- 
gust, 1930. 
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First of C. L. U.’s 


(Continued from page 57) 


ton where he was placed in charge of 
the mechanics of writing insurance for 
the incoming draft men. It was an in- 
teresting experience. After the armistice 
he was made insurance officer of the 
Western Department, headquarters in 
San Francisco. His duties consisted of 
informing former service men of their 
rights regarding their War Risk insur- 
ance and brought him into contact with 
life insurance men in San Francisco. At 





H. LOREE HARVEY 


that time they were all interested in what 
the Government was going to do in ref- 
erence to converting the former service 
men’s insurance. 


“When the C. L. U. degree was an- 
nounced the possibilities of acquiring it 
made an impression upon me and I pro- 
ceeded to read the books that the Am- 
erican College recommended,” he said. 
“This reading not only prepared me for 
the examination but gave me a great deal 
of pleasure. I secured information that 
otherwise I would not: have had, espe- 
cially in the fields of economics and fi- 
nance.” 


Why Miss Ullrich Took the Exams 


Asked how she happened to take the 
examination for C. L. U. degree, Elsie 
Ullrich of the Home Office of the Fi- 
delity Mutual said to The Gold Book: 


“About five years ago additional re- 
sponsibility placed upon my _ superior 
made it necessary for him to unload 
some of the tasks that previously occu- 
pied his attention, and as my desk was 
about as handy as any other, the over- 
flow landed there. It chanced that one 
of the sojourners was a sales magazine, 
with sixteen hungry pages that craved 
filling each month. In an effort to de- 
velop a sufficient supply of new sales 
angles, I enrolled in the special course 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
forming at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“To work at a job with any degree of 
satisfaction you must be thoroughly sold 
on it—you must be enthusiastic about it 
—and to that end, you must be thoro- 
ughly familiar with it. Now, I had al- 
ways been sold on the life insurance 
business—I was absolutely for it. But 
the enthusiasm I had known was not 
comparable to the brand developed 
under the tutelage of that dynamic in- 
surance personality, Dr. S. S. Huebner. 


“Every class lecture was as crammed 


then" 


full of life insurance wisdom as is any 
one of his platform addresses, and I 
came to know life insurance as one of 
the greatest factors of our day—a force 
that has wielded a mighty hand in our 
national, civic and family life, and is 
still in the mere infancy of its usefulness. 
This resulting enthusiasm led me to seek 
to know more and more about the great 
humanitarian institution, its myriad uses 
and ramifications, to organize that 
knowledge along the lines prescribed by 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers and finally to test it out in the 
examinations. 


“T have repeatedly been asked ‘how 
will passing the C. L. U. examinations 
enable an underwriter to increase his 
production—is it worth anything to him 
in dollars and cents?’ My reply to this 
question has invariably been that no life 
underwriter, however experienced, could 
conscientiously prepare for the exami- 
nations and not be a better life insur- 
ance man or woman because of that ex- 
perience. It will more effectively organ- 
ize the knowledge which is already his, 
and give him a broader knowledge of 


the uses of life insurance in itself and 
in its relation to every other phase of 
economic life. And, as in all other 
things, knowledge is power. The under- 
writer who has a complete knowledge of 
his business—who knows it from every 
possible angle—is qualified to advise and 
more competently to serve his fellow- 
men. This is the day of specialists. 
Verily, the world makes a path to the 
door of that man who has the knowl- 
edge it seeks on any particular subject. 
People are becoming more “life insur- 
ance minded” every day, and the day is 
not far distant when the insuring public 
will seek its life insurance information 
from the rfan who knows. Then C. L. 
U. will be accepted readily as the guide.” 


Craig In Life Business Since 1924 

I. Milton Craig of the Equitable So- 
ciety in Uniontown, Pa., is a graduate 
of Washington and Jefferson College. 
He didn’t see much to interest him in 
the coal and steel industries or the 
teaching profession, so he joined the Ed- 
ward A. Woods agency in Pittsburgh in 
1924, knowing absolutely nothing about 
life insurance but liking the spirit of the 
agency. Speaking to The Gold Book, 
Mr. Craig stated: 

“Tt soon became apparent to me that 
the whole function of a real life under- 
writer was not merely the making of 
sales sufficient to provide himself a liv- 
ing commensurate with his wants, but 


that this was the minor consideration; 
the real task and opportunity in the 
career of an underwriter being in his 
ability and fitness to render truly com- 
petent and able service to the public. 

“This conception, and the conviction 
that life underwriting should, and by 
right, ought to be kept on a plane equal 
to that occupied by any other profession 
whose function is trained and responsible 
service to the public made an early im- 
pression upon me. I prepared to take 
the C. L. U. examinations for some 
months and consider myself fortunate in 
winning the degree.” 





C. T. STEDMAN USING PLANE 


Quite a number of life insurance men 
are using aeroplanes. Recently C. T. 
Stedman, district agent in the Kokomo 
(Ind.) agency of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, purchased a biplane for his own 
use on cross-country business trips. 


This is not the first occasion that Mr. 
Stedman has demonstrated his air- 
mindedness for in 1927 he flew with his 
family to Asheville, N. C., where he re- 
ceived the first prize in the $500,000,000 
sales competition conducted by the com- 
pany in commemoration of its 60th an- 
niversary. 





Say not unto thy neighbor, Go, and 
come again, and tomorrow I will give; 
when thou hast it by thee—Proverbs. 





tion to Dividends. 





17th FLOOR CLARK BUILDING 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 


The supreme test of management of a Life Insurance Company is threefold: 


Careful selection of risks. 


2. Conservative choice of investments. 
3. Economical expense rate. 


Careful Medical Selection gives low mortality, which contributes to the policyholders’ 
Dividends. Interest above the necessary Legal Reserve rate derived from the investment of 
assets, in accordance with Massachusetts standards, brings about a second major contribu- 
Economy in administration makes the third contribution to Dividends. 





Judged by this triple test, the New England Mutual occupies an out- 
standing position.in American Life Insurance. 





Our facilities for handling surplus lines in Western Pennsylvania are unexcelled. Try us. 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY 


JOHN T. SHIRLEY, General Agent 


THOMAS W. POMEROY, 
Associate General Agent 


HAROLD S. BROWNLEE, 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agency Secretary 
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BUYING MOTIVES as Seen by 
An Advertising Manager 


By 
Cy Steven 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


In a recent article in “Personnel,” a 
quarterly publication of the American 
Management Association, the Sales 
Training Director of the Studebaker 
Corporation, David R. Osborne, re- 
marked: “Somebody has said that ap- 
pealing to a prospect’s ‘buying motives’ 
is like getting a reflex action by a tap 
on the knee. Touch the nerve below 
the knee-cap and you get a kick—touch 
a ‘buying motive’ and you make a sale.” 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Osborne 
happencd to make use of an advertise- 
ment published by an insurance com- 
pany. Regarding it, he said, “Most life 
insurance advertisements slide right out 
from under my eyes without registering 
at all. Like the chorus girl who said: 
‘Oh, I have a book,’ it is taken for 
granted, ‘I’ve got life insurance.” The 
heading of this advertisement, however, 
promises: ‘A vacation that lasts the rest 
of your life-—and I almost bought an- 
other policy. That’s something I want! 
That’s something that appeals to the 
‘buying motive’ of laziness—which most 
of us can find in our make-up.” 

Mr. Osborne’s statement is significant 
because he acknowledges that the prob- 
lem of the advertiser is the same as the 
problem of the salesman and, therefore, 
lessons learned in advertising can be di- 
rectly applied to salesmanship or vice 
versa; and, also because he wunerringly 
puts his finger upon the strongest ap- 
peal that can be made to sell life insur- 
ance—the appeal to laziness or, as we 
prefer to call it in a broader sense, the 
appeal to self-interest. 


Advertising Becoming An Exact Science 


_ Advertising, like salesmanship, is rap- 
idly becoming somewhat of an exact 
science. There is no longer any room 
for guesswork. To be good, an adver- 
tisement must be based upon sound sales 
reasoning. No matter how clever a piece 
of copy may be or how appealing an 
illustration may appear, the advertise- 
ment must be able to stand the acid 
test of fundamentals, “Is this good sales- 
manship?” Each flight of creative 
imagination is brought down to earth 
with this searching question. And adver- 
tising directors have had to learn to be 
their own serverest critics, ready to 
scrap their fondest theories or choicest 
ideas unhesitatingly in the face of actual 
results, 

You are no doubt wondering just what 
all this has to do with the actual selling 
of life insurance—business life insurance 
In particular. The answer is simple: 
low many salesmen have fearlessly re- 
viewed their methods of presenting Busi- 
hess Life Insurance in tke light of 
nown facts about life insurance sales- 
manship? How long since you have 
trotted out your pet sales talk and given 
tach word, each line, each paragraph the 
acid test of critical analysis? 

Te you saying the right things? Are 
You saying them in the right way? Are 
You rapidly presenting a succession of 
Teal buying motives” or have you per- 
we your talk to become cluttered 
rs with a lot of extraneous information 
at, after all, does not matter? 


Ads Have Been Too Technical 


pour genial librarian, like all other li- 
a has the saving habit. An ap- 
aa to her brought forth immediately 
of 1.0US portfolios containing clippings 
oublishe about all that has ever been 
ane shed about “Selling Business Insur- 
©’ In insurance magazines and house 


organs. What do you suppose a critical 
review revealed? 


Most of these talks which were repre- 
sented to the “actual or suggested sales 
representations by star salesmen showed, 
if they are to be taken at their face 
value, that our present methods of sell- 
ing Business Life Insurance to the pub- 
lic are suffering from an acute case of 
Technicalitis. Surely something should 
be done about it. While it is true that 
no underwriter should attempt to sell 
Business Life Insurance who does not 
“know his stuff” there is also a danger 
in knowing too much, if the result is 
that a maze of legal technicalities are 


rae 





Bachrach 
CY STEVEN 


allowed to creep into his sales presenta- 
tion. John Jones, the corner radio-dis- 
tributor, is not so much interested in 
the calamitous fact that the law demands 
the liquidation of his one-man enter- 
prise upon his death as he is in ways 
and means of extending his credit, mak- 
ing sure that he can turn his business 
over to his son, or in preserving his good 
name and reputation by providing money 
to pay off all his creditors. 

You would be surprised, too, to find 
how often voluminous statistics, usually 
obtained from Dun and Bradstreet or 
from Government Reports, were dragged 
into the picture to show how many busi- 
nesses failed last year in the United 
States for lack of capital or other vari- 
ous and sundry reasons. Interesting? 
Yes, but hardly calculated to excite buy- 
ing motives. One wonders if an opti- 
mistic, encouraging reference to “in- 
creased credit” (which is the same as 
more capital) wouldn’t be more compli- 
mentary, more subtle, and more effec- 
tive. Certainly, it would make the pros- 
pect feel more comfortable—and being 
more comfortable, he would be more 
likely to buy. He will admit to a desire 
or ambition to grow and expand—but 
he won’t admit that you have hit upon 
his financial weakness. 


Finding Motive Which Makes Men Buy 


Let’s get back to fundamentals again. 
In our own experience, by actual test of 
keyed coupons in advertising, we have 
sought to ascertain what are the 


stronger motives which prompt men to 
buy life insurance. If we had gone di- 
rect to the public with the question, we 
would in the majority of cases have re- 
ceived the answer, “For protection.” But 
if we inquired further, we would have 
found that their reasons actually were 
hazy and obscure or else were divided 
between “an investment” and “a fulfill- 
ment of our obligation towards our de- 
pendents.” 


All this is interesting, but is it true? 
Does Mr. Prospect really know what 
prompted him to buy? Not for a mo- 
ment would we disparage the motives 
of the many thousands of up-right, con- 
scientious men who actually do take out 
life insurance from a sense of duty to- 
wards their wives and children. But, 
nevertheless, the fact remains—by actual 
test through coupons from advertising— 
that many more men respond more 
quickly to a life insurance advertisement 
that is directed towards their self-inter- 
est than to an appeal which attempts 
to scare them into action or to shame 
them by reminding them of their duty 
towards their families. 


In our present campaign, each adver- 
tisement is rated according to the num- 
ber and caliber of prospects who reply 
and according to the number and amount 
of sales that result. Whenever we have 
presented life insurance from the “death 
angle,” our advertisements have been 
failures. And they have been remark- 
ably successful whenever we have talked 
“To men who want to quit work some 
day” or about “a vacation that lasts the 
rest of your life.’ We have also been 
successful when we have demonstrated 
that there is a way, right now, to “Get 
Rid of Money Worries for Good.” 


Against Death Talk In Ad Copy 


As a result, we have practically 
stopped talking about “death” in our 
advertising. Instead, we are emphasiz- 
ing the “Life” in Life Insurance. And 
we have discovered, too, that while we 
can talk to the public about what they 
want to do or don’t want to do, it is 
unprofitable to discuss what they ought 
to do. 


Aren’t these lessons which can be ap- 
plied in direct, personal selling? 

Then suppose we consider them in re- 
lation to the various reasons for buying 
Business Life Insurance. Take the ap- 
proach, for example. Many of the speci- 
mens we reviewed ran something like 
this: “Mr. Prospect, have you ever con- 
sidered what would happen to this busi- 
ness if you should have to quit work 
or should die?” Or, “Mr. Prospect, let 
us analyze your situation to see whether 
you need business insurance and what 
advantages might result.” Or, more 
briefly, “Mr. Prospect, have you made 
a Business Will?” 

None of these three approaches have 
in them the slightest element of an ap- 
peal to self-interest. Possibly they may 
be defended on the ground that they 
are intended to arouse curiosity—but 
why use that appeal when a stronger 
one is available? 

Contrast them with an approach that 
is used by a master salesman. He asks, 
“Mr. Prospect, would you sell your in- 
terest in this business if you were- of- 
fered the right price?” And then, “Sup- 
pose you sold your interest, invested 
the money in excellent securities, and 
retired from business, would you advise 
your wife to re-invest the money in this 


business in case of your death?” 

Here are stimulating thoughts which 
provoke consideration. It is pleasurable 
to engage in such speculation. Even 
though the salesman quite properly 
makes it clear that he is not a possible 
purchaser, the thoughts are stimulating 
because they visualize the prospect re- 
ceiving a large sum of money, investing 
it, and retiring with his family to a life 
of ease. These touch the reflex below 
the knee-cap. And if the salesman con- 
tinues to stir such buying motives, he is 
sure to make a sale. 


Self Interest and Selfishness Not Same 


We must not, however, confuse self- 
interest with selfishness. They are not 
the same. Self-interest includes the wel- 
fare of a man’s family; selfishness prob- 
ably would not. All of a man’s ambi- 
tions for himself and his family, all his 
hopes for them and all their pride in 
him are bound up in his business. That 
is why there is nothing closer to a man’s 
heart than his business. Therefore, in 
the sale of Business Life Insurance, you 
have your greatest opportunity to em- 
ploy your strongest sales weapon—an 
appeal to his self-interest. 

It would also be wrong to assume that 
“death” ought not to be referred to at 
any time during a presentation. It will 
be absolutely necessary for you to men- 
tion it several times. The problem is to 
do it gracefully and without the slight- 
est intimation that you are trying to 
coerce your prospect through his fear 
of the inevitable. It is better, too, to 
avoid associating “death” with any men- 
tion of your prospect’s “duty” towards 
his own family or the family of his busi- 
ness associate or partner. The best way 
is to always associate it with a strong 
appeal to self-interest that stimulates 
your prospect’s buying motives again. 

For example, when it is time to illus- 
trate the provisions of the usual part- 
nership agreement, there is no logical 
reason why you should confine yourself 
to a parrot-like recital of a specimen 
legal document, with all its “whereases 
and aforesaids and parties of the first 
part.” Instead, you will cannily refer 
to the death of the other fellow and 
you will describe the agreement in terms 
that your prospect will readily under- 
stand. “This agreement, Mr. Jones, will 
provide that upon the death of your 
partner, Mr. Smith, you will become the 
sole owner of the business. The insur- 
ance money which will be available im- 
mediately to pay for his interest will 
go to Mrs. Smith and any balance will 
come to you as additional capital with 
which to carry on the business, etc.” 

An Effective Reminder 


There also does not seem to be any 
sound reason why the salesman should 
spend much time discussing his pros- 
pect’s duty toward the family of hfs de- 
ceased partner. In describing that part 
of the agreement, why not simply re- 
mind him, “Of course, Mr. Jones, this 
plan works both way and the same pro- 
vision which describes how this payment 
shall be made to Mrs. Smith will operate 
in favor of your own family and will 
guarantee that they will get full value 
for your interest in this business, with- 
out delay and without administrative 
cost, in case you should be the first to 
go.” Here again is an appeal to self- 
interest—an appeal to your prospect’s 
pride in his own foresight and good 
judgment in looking out for the welfare 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Group Plans for Railroads 


The railroads of the United States are 
now making the best operating record in 
their history. During the first four 
months of this year they established a 
new high record in average mileage of 
freight cars per day; in the average ton 
miles of freight service rendered by each 
freight car; in the average speed of 
freight trains; in the average mileage of 
locomotives per day; in the fuel con- 
sumption per thousand gross ton miles 
and in the average number of tons of 
freight carried per train. During the 
same period the railways earned a larger 
average percentage of net return upon 
their property investment than in any 
year since 1916. 

The remarkable thing about these rec- 
ords is that they are being made in the 
face of serious difficulties. Probably no 





J. C. CLARK’S CAREER 


J. C. Clark, resident supervisor of 
the group department, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, has been 
actively associated with railroads 
and their problems over a period of 
twenty-five years. Mr. Clark has 
been connected with the Oregon 
Short Line unit of the Union Pa- 
cific System; he has served as direc- 
tor of the railroad sales department 
of the Cardex Co.; he specializes in 
railroad personnel work as a mem- 
ber of the staff of Industrial Rela- 
tions Councilors of New York; and 
for two years acted as special as- 
sistant to the vice-chairman of the 
executive committee, Southern Pa- 
cific, and did special work in con- 
nection with pensions. 

Mr. Clark in his connection with 
the Equitable specializes in railroad 
pensions and group insurance plans. 











other industry operates under such 
severe handicaps. The rates the railroads 
are allowed to charge for their service 
is determined by a federal body, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
wages the railroads pay to their employes 
have been partly controlled by govern- 
ment boards since the war. The Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 practically limits 
the net earnings of the railroads to 6% 
of their valuation and the question 
of valuation alone has required six- 
teen years of constant effort involving 
the solution of many difficult problems. 
The question of depreciation and the 
manner of showing it in the accounts of 
the railroads has required special study 
during the last few years. 


Reasons for Success 


The success of the railroads generally 
in meeting their problems is due to the 
ability of railroad management and its 
willingness to co-operate. The multitude 
of difficulties are gradually being over- 
come and at the same time the railroads 
are giving the most efficient transporta- 
tion service in the history of this or any 
other country. 

There is one phase of railroad opera- 
tion now being given serious considera- 
tion in which the insurance companies 
are very much interested; namely, the 
Personnel Program. Any weli rounded 
Personnel Program should provide, 
among other things, protection of em- 
ployes against the three major hazards 
of life, i. e., hazards of death, disability 
and dependence in old age. About seven- 
teen years ago the Equitable wrote the 
first Group Life Insurance contract and 
since that time there has been developed 
Group contracts affording protection 
against disability in its various forms. 
The widespread use of Group Insurance 
by the railroads shows that it fulfills a 
long-felt need. Protection against de- 
pendence in old age is also a branch of 
insurance business, but in this field not 
nearly. so much progress has been made. 


The Penalty for Neglecting Employes 


It has been said that the employer who 
neglects the proper selection and train- 


By J. C. CLARK, 
Resident Supervisor, Group Department, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


ing and medical care of his employes will 
pay the penalty for such neglect:in in- 
creased pension costs and if there is no 
pension plan, he will be paying pensions 
just the same through his regular payroll. 
There is more or less truth in such state- 
ments. Especially on railroads it seems 
necessary to provide some sort of pension 
plan to secure safe and efficient opera- 
tion. The railroads have quite generally 
recognized this situation since more than 
80% of all railroad employes in the 
United States are working for railroads 
that are paying pensions under some 
form of pension plan. 


The difficulties now being faced by the 
railroads in connection with their pension 
plans are largely financial and are the 
result of the fact that all of these plans 
were established, and are still being con- 
ducted, on what is generally known as 
the cash disbursement basis. All insur- 
ance men know that this is dangerous 
because large pension liabilities accumu- 
late under this method of financing with- 
out offsetting reserves. This situation is 
at least partially due to the fact that 
from July 1, 1907, until November, 1928, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ac- 
counting classification, which controls ac- 
counting methods of the railroads, re- 
quired that only amounts actually paid to 
pensioners be charged to operating ex- 
pense. There are other contributory 
causes that go back twenty-five or thirty 
years and are difficult to trace, but it 
makes little difference what the causes 
were. The difficulties as they exist today 
must be faced and many railroad officers 
are earnestly seeking a solution of their 
problem. In this search the insurance 
companies can be of great assistance be- 
cause they have much information on the 
subject and also have the technical skill 


and experience so essential in finding a 
way out of difficulties of this character. 


1,737,342 R. R. Employes in 1927 


The magnitude of the task is revealed 
by a brief study of the reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
1927 the average number of employes of 
the class one steam railroad in the United 
States was reported as 1,737,342 and of 
this number 1,645,823 were working for 
railroads that were paying pensions in 
one form or another. In 1928 about $22,- 
000,000 was paid to approximately 35,000 
retired employes by the railroads of the 
United States and the annual pension bill 
of the railroads is increasing at the aver- 
age rate of about $2,500,000 per year. 
There is abundant evidence that railroad 
pension costs will continue to increase 
for a great many years unless sound 
methods of financing are adopted by the 
railroads and any change must have the 
approval and consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authority under the law to regulate 
the accounting practice of. the railroads 
and it has prescribed a system of ac- 
counts to be used by them. It became 
apparent several years ago that the old 
pension expense account was inadequate 
to meet the requirements of a sound pen- 
sion plan so the Commission amended 
the rule in November, 1928. There is 
now some question as to whether the 
amended rule is properly designed to 
meet the situation but the Commission 
has shown a disposition to co-operate 
with the railroads and no doubt a satis- 
factory rule will be adopted. 

As already stated the underwriting of 
pension plans is a branch of the insur- 
ance business and we of the Equitable 











directly from these ‘leads. 


easier. 


ONE HUNDRED LEADS 
EACH DAY 


Each day an average of more than one hundred leads go 
out to the Fidelity field—good live leads on interested prospects. 
Millions of dollars of high grade business is being written 


Easier Selling 


Fidelity lead service and Low Rate Policies make selling 
Fidelity operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis with more than 
$85,000,000 in assets and over $400,000,000 insurance in force. 


Desirable franchises open for the right men seeking a 
wider and more profitable field of action. 


























THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia | 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 















































































































































J. C. CLARK 


feel that the insurance companies are in 
a position to render a valuable service to 
the railroads and the I. C. C. in the mat 
ter of railroad pension plans. 










Buying Motives 
(Continued from page 105) 


and fair treatment of those who are de- 
pendent upon his discretion. 

Space will not permit a demonstration 
of how practically all the reasons for 
buying Business Life Insurance can be 
presented in a way that is calculated to 
appeal to the self-interest of the par- 
ticular prospect with whom you are talk- 
ing, but enough has been said to illus- 
trate that a slight change of the point 
of view will usually bring about the de- 
sired result. It should be rememberel, 
too, that, as far as possible, it is better 
to talk to one prospect at a time ani 
to avoid general or group discussion 
until after you have thoroughly sold each 
individual upon the advantages that wil 
accrue to him or his family. 

The silent partner or the _financid 
backer will be tremendously interestel 
in any plan which will guarantee tha 
none of the debts or notes of the bus: 
ness which he has indorsed will become 
charges against his estate. On the other 
hand, his business associates will not be 
as much interested in that phase of the 
plan as they will be in knowing that 
upon the death of their financial backer, 
new funds will be immediately available 
not only to pay off his interest in the 
business, but to replace the _financid 
support that has been withdrawn. 


Sure to Enlist Interest 


All will be interested in any plat 
which provides guaranteed funds for 1 
tirement, additional capital for expat 
sion, prevents loss of control, makes {0 
greater harmony in the conduct of tht 
business, and eventually means continue 
ownership instead of receivershin. A® 
among all these reasons, you will fm 
the strongest and most appealing to b 
the fact that Business Life Insurantt 
enhances bank and mercantile credits 
helps a corporation to sell its bonds, at 
in either case gives the busincss add 
tional working funds. 

This is just a suggestion, of cours 
but why don’t you try to sell Busines 
Life Insurance to your manager of # 
fellow-salesman and have a stenographet 
at your elbow. Then, when she has 2” 
ished transcribing what you have 
review your sales talk critically. Subj 
it to merciless criticism, cut out portio™ 
that are unnecessary and substitute 0" 
portions, words and points of view tht! 
you know will appeal to the self-intere? 
of your prospect. If such a process” 
necessary in advertising, it must be J" 
as necessary in effective, personal st” 
ing. And if it pays in advertising, thert 
is every reason to suppose that it 
be worth your while in your own Wo 
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Idealism and Salesmanship 


By GEORGE H. CHACE, 


Assistant Secretary in Charge of Ordinary Agencies, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


Gratuitous advice never has appealed 
to me. Most salesmen of life insurance 
unquestionably feel the same way. 
Hence, what I am about to say should 
not be construed as an attempt to list a 
set of “dos” and “don’ts” for the other 
fellow. However, there are certain 
phases of this great business that may 
be discussed openly and, perhaps, with 
mutual benefit. This I would do. 

To begin. with, those of us who are 
engaged in the business of selling life 
protection sometimes feel ourselves slip- 
ping into a mechanical routine. We for- 
get the romance of our calling, its vast 


GEORGE H. CHACE 


opportunities for helping others, its tre- 


mendous importance in family life. 
There is danger that the Policy, rather 
than that for which the Policy stands, 
may become our Fetish. 

I like to think of the life insurance 
business as an inspirational calling .to 
which men are attracted not only be- 
Cause of the opportunities it offers for 
Personal profit, but also because of its 
human associations and its helpfulness 
to those who most need help. 


Unselfish Missionaries 


I like, further, to think of salesmen of 
life insurance as missionaries of unselfish 
Purpose, rather than as furtive-eyed in- 
dividuals who are concerned solely with 
the building up of income without re- 
gard to the peculiar or particular needs 
of those whom they seek to serve. And, 
Parocoxial as it may sound, it has been 
my experience that the men who have 
these ideals and practice them, are al- 
most invariably the most successful. It 
Tequires only a comparatively short time 


a 
— 


for such an idealist in business to ac- 
quire a reputation for honesty of pur- 
pose, and it is to him that potential 
policyholders turn for counsel and pro- 
tection. 

Now, the question arises as to how a 
salesman may best equip himself to meet 
such exacting requirements. While I 
might suggest certain formulae, I would 
certainly not be brash enough to expect 
others to follow any set plan of educa- 
tion. I can imagine few things more 
uninteresting than a fabricated salesman 
of life insurance, who would present his 
“whys and wherefores” with parrot-like 
adherence to a set speech. But, as I 
have said, I can offer suggestions which 
might be helpful in leading up to perfec- 
tion of training. Bear in mind what the 
immortal Emerson wrote: 

“If a man...make a _ better 
mouse trap than his nelghbor, though 
he build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to 
his door.” 

So it follows, that if a man knows more 
about life insurance protection than his 
competitor and tries to be helpful in its 
application, he will not want for pa- 
tronage. 


His Ideal Salesman 


My ideal of a life insurance salesman 
is a man who, in the first place, believes 
in such protection himself, for who could 
expect anyone to buy that in which he 
himself had no faith? He, too, must 
necessarily know thoroughly every rami- 
fication and detail of the contract he 
offers to a prospect, so that he may dis- 
cuss it freely and intelligently. The 
world, to my mind, offers no more pa- 
thetic figure than the life insurance 
salesman who stammers his replies to 
seekers of information and continually 
fumbles with a rate book during the 
very period which he should be devoting 
to convincing argument. 

Another characteristic of the successful 
life insurance salesman, as I see him, is 
one which impels him to take a sincere 
interest in the prospect’s family and finan- 
cial status. This must not be a thin surface 
veneer of concern, worn solely for busi- 
ness purposes, but must be a genuine and 
conscientious effort to be helpful in se- 
lecting that policy which will be most 
useful to the beneficiary involved. Life 
insurance deals in futures. Those who 
would sell it successfully must train them- 
selves to envision possible emergencies 
which are still remote. This comes with 
experience, but it is not acquired unless 
the salesman takes the time and trouble 
to learn details of the prospect’s condi- 
tion which are not ordinarily discussed 
a* such a time. 








Sons of Late E. A. and Lawrence 
Woods Now Agents In Pittsburgh 


. Two of the best-known insurance men 
in America for years were Edward A. 

Oods and his brother, Lawrence C. 
; oods. Their deaths left a void in in- 
Urance, but they left two sons who are 
Carrying the life insurance banner and 


successfully. Both are associated with 
the Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh. 

Edward W. Woods, son of E. A 
Woods, was graduated from the Hill 
School in 1918, and from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1922, with a degree of A. B., 


specializing in economics. He entered 
the Edward A. Woods Co. as clerk in 
October, 1922, and attended the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the 
University of Pittsburgh in the Spring 
of 1924. About June 10 he had a seri- 
ous illness. Recovering he started work- 
ing for the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 
in the finishing mills, inspection depart- 
ment and blast furnace division. On 
February 21, 1927, he returned to the 
Edward A. Woods Co. 


During his early connection with the 
Woods agency the production of Edward 
W. Woods was small as he had other 
duties, selling being an incident. When 
he returned in 1927 he paid for ten cases 
for the year, amounting to $150,667. 
Last year he had eleven cases, aggregat- 
ing $101,324. Up to July 3lst this year 
he paid for $393,084 in six cases. He 
carries about $60,000 of insurance; has 
a son and a daughter. In discussing his 
selling experiences he said to The Gold 
Book: 


“With the exception of one case for 
$1,000 no applications that I have ob- 
tained from first interviews have resulted 
in paid business. I always like to know 
a man fairly well before approaching 
him for insurance, so as to have some 
idea of what motives he would have for 
purchasing insurance, how much he 
needs (or rather how much of what he 
needs he can be persuaded to take) 
what his beliefs regarding life insurance 
are, and if incorrect whether it is best 
to agree with him or correct him. I 
never try to sell a man a policy. I 
always try to make him realize his need 
for more insurance, and improve his 
life insurance program by establishing a 
trust, and so get him to buy insurance 
from me. Whether I will continue to 
use this plan or not depends on how 
successfully it will work.” 


L. C. Woods Jr., Taught and Worked In 


Bank Before Going Into Insurance 


Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., is also a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and after 
spending two years in teaching and in 
a bank connection he came into the life 
insurance business in the Fall of 1924. 
His first connection was as a clerk in the 
cashier’s department of the Equitable’s 
Philadelphia office where he spent about 
a year and a half going through the 
various departments and acquinting him- 
self with the activities connected with 
them. It was the suggestion of his 
father, who was one of America’s great- 
est writers of business insurance, that 
he start in at some other place than 
with the Edward A. Woods Co. in Pitts- 
burgh so that his first contacts with the 
business should be outside of the Woods 
territory. 


In Philadelphia he took the Equitable’s 
cashier’s course and also the field course 
given for agents. His personal produc- 

-tion in Philadelphia was very small. His 
work in 1925 was cut short by his father’s 
sudden death and he returned to Pitts- 
burgh to enter the Woods agency shortly 
afterwards. 


The first year that Mr. Woods spent 
in the Pittsburgh agency was devoted 
entirely to field work. During that time 
he availed himself of the advanced 
course they then gave which was of 
inestimable benefit to him later when 
he studied for the C. L. U. degree. His 
paid production for that year amounted 
to a little in excess of $300,000. In 1927 
he entered the production staff of the 
Edward A. Woods Co. and since that 
time he has served on it. At present 
his particular interest is in the education 
and training of the agents for which 
work he is responsible. He said to The 
Gold Book: 


“As far as the degree, itself, goes, I, 
of course, had heard so much about it 
through my uncle and knew of his keen 
interest in seeing the American College 
well established that I was glad to align 
myself with William M. Duff and the 
twelve or fifteen other persons in our 
agency who were taking the first exam- 
inations, and am glad that through my 
previous studies in the insurance business 


and through my work just before the ex- 
aminations were held, I was fortunate 
to be one of those who passed the exam- 
inations. I value the degree highly and 
feel that in time it will be more of a 
distinction in our calling than it is to- 
day.” 





Modern Estate Counselor 


(Continued from page 80) 
sessed from the executors of his estate 
and to hold such purchased investments 
in this trust until a favorable market 
is provided or until it is deemed advis- 
able to dispose of them. 

The following show more clearly the 
operation of this very important clause: 


Conditions of Estate as of the Date 


of Death 
Life Other Assets 
Insurance Passing 
Trust Under Will 
Y, Interest in Fair 
$75,000 “X” Mfg Value 
Cash Corp. No $150,000 
Market Value 
$80,000 
Speculative 80,000. 
Securities 
Cash $16,000 Equity 
Obliga- Real Estate 16,000 
tions 
$65,000 $2,500 Cash 2,500 
Less $248,500 
Gross 65,500 
Net $183,000 


Through the operation of the life in- 
Surance trust the assets of the estate 
can be adjusted as follows without any 
forced liquidation in outside unfavorable 
markets :— 

Life 

Insurance 

Trust 
$63,000 securi-% Interest in 
ties taken ‘“X’? Mfg. Corp. 
over from willNo Market Value 
$17,000 Specula- 

tive Securities 

$12,000 other $16,000 Equity 

investments Real Estate 


Other Assets 
Passing Under 
Will 


Fair Value 
$150,000 


17,000 


16,000 
Net $183,000 


The trust indenture would go on to 
provide that the income earned by such 
a trust, and principal, shall be payable 
and used for the benefit of the decedent’s 
family, making such terms as flexible 
as is desired. 

The above case brings out only one 
of the many phases of estate analysis 
work, and shows how important it is to 
both the life underwriter and the trust 
solicitor to understand the underlying 
principals of this subject. 





Evenings Meetings 
(Continued from page 60) 


Monday evening meeting preceded by re- 
freshments. We arranged with a nearby 
restaurant to furnish us a round table 
which was reserved each Monday eve- 
ning at 5:45 for about twenty men. In- 
vitations were then issued verbally and 
in our local “Tattler” to all agents in 
Los Angeles and nearby towns to gather 
with us for a little feed which was fol- 
lowed at 6:30 by our agency meeting in 
our offices. 


100% Attendance 


I was delighted to find attendance from 
the start almost 100% and it developed 
that many agents would make every ef- 
fort to be on hand at 5:45 to gather with 
us around this table, discuss eyerything 
from airplanes to salads and then go im- 
mediately into our meeting with a fine 
feeling of fellowship and an open minded 
attitude toward the problems of our busi- 
ness. There is something about break- 
ing bread with your fellowmen_ that 
seems to draw you closer and cement the 
feeling of good fellowship. 

In the agency meeting the greatest 
interest has been raised and maintained 
by a simple study of the life manual and 
sometimes reverting to accident and 
health rules and practice. All of our 
agents, from old experienced underwrit- 
ers down to the newest man on the force, 


(Continued on page 114) 
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()’ Clock 


In discussing Time from the stand- 
point of dollars and sense, it might be 
well to turn to the theatrical profession 
for inspirational example. During Grou- 
cho Marx’s last appearance in New 
York he signed a contract with one of 
the prominent motion picture organiza- 
tions to do picture work on all but 
matinee days. To his surprise he found 
that his contract provided a requirement 
necessitating his appearance at the stu- 
dio at 9 o'clock in the morning. And 
since most actors arise at noon (or later) 
you may imagine the 9 o'clock getting 
up was difficult. Later Groucho said that 
through the early rising which was 
necessary to enable him to reach the 
studio before 9 o’clock, he learned many 
things. To quote him: 

“For example, I learned how milk gets 
on your doorstep each morning. Before 
retiring I have often placed empty bot- 
tles outside the door. When I get tc the 
door in my pajamas next day, the bot- 
tles are always full. So I assumed that 
somebody takes around a big pitcher and 
fills the bottles. But that’s not how it’s 
done. With these own eyes I’ve seen 
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a fellow drive up in a closed car and 
leave milk, already bottled. Think of it! 
This certainly is an age of progress. I 
wonder what the inventors will be up to 
next. I also learned that children must 
be in school before 9 o’clock or else 
they get docked. I found that out when 
I met my oldest boy leaving the house 
for his classes. I haven’t seen him in 
years, but he immediately recognized 
me. I guess there’s a picture of me sotne 
place around the house. ‘Hello, pop,’ he 
said. ‘Hello, son,’ I came back. Aren’t 
you proud of your father who rises at 
7:30 every morning?’ ‘The son also 
rises,’ he said, and ran like hell.” 


Rush Hour Same as In Years Gone By 

And, I think, we of the insurance field, 
also imagine, too often, that getting up 
at 7:30 o’clock in the morning once in 
a while is something of which we should 
be proud. How wrong that idea is need 
not be emphasized here. For, it is an 
old story—as old, probablv, as the one 
about the bellboy who had toured Scot- 
land, and who, when asked upon his re- 
turn what he thought of the country, 
replied: “There has been no change in 
the country for the past fifty years.” 
There has been no change in the time 
element in life insurance for longer than 
that. There have always been too few 


[n the Morning 


By MERVIN L. LANE, 
Home Life Insurance Co., New York City 


of us getting to the office at a respec- 
table hour. This fact has often caused 
me to wonder how many of us would 
have come into the life insurance field 
if our contract, like that of Groucho 
Marx, had specified 9 o’clock as the hour 
for us to reach our office. But if that 
clause were in the contract, how much 
more money we would make! 

What are the best and the worst time 
schedules in use in life insurance circles? 
This is a swell question, and is, I think, 
as easy to answer as the proverbial 
“How far is up,” But it is possible to 
list some practical time schedules and 
some which are faulty. Let us look out- 
side of the insurance circle for our first 
example. 

It is said that Henry Ford, now in his 
sixties, daily runs and walks a distance 
of three miles in the early morning, re- 
turns to his home, goes to his work, and 
eats nothing until 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Not even a cup of coffee is in- 
dulged in. When asked why he follows 
this procedure Mr. Ford declared that 
he finds he is able to accomplish much 
better work on this routine, and it gets 
him out of the house earlier. Of course, 
this might introduce the question “What 
price breakfast?” Overlooking this item, 
however, we know on good authority 
that Mr. Ford, and his two old cronies, 
Edison and Firestone, start their days 
early, and claim to benefit materially 
through results by holding to this plan. 


Time’s Spendthrifts 


During the past six or seven years, 
I have taken the trouble to observe, 


rather in detail, the manner of allocating 
time, both by unsuccessful as well as 
successful men. In citing some of the 
former cases, I would remind you of 
the accident which occurred when a man 
fainted on the street and a passerby 
gave him a drink out of his flask. He 
probably would have died, anyway. 


First, let’s take the ten-to-eleven spe- 
cialist. The fellow who arrives at the 
office between ten and eleven. And the 
alibis. “Made a stop uptown.” “Subway 
accident.” But why enumerate them? 
You, Mr. Reader, know one of these 
fellows in your own Office, if not more 
than one. The only thing they cannot 
alibi is their paid business; often small. 

Parenthetically, permit me to state 
(and it almost goes without saying) that 
many successful men do these very 
things and get away with them, because 
they actually spend this “out-of-the-of- 
fice” time facing prospects. 


You probably know the fellow who 
never gets to the office before 10 o’clock 
in the morning because he claims you 
cannot call on prospects before that hour 
and then proceeds to devote the whole 
morning to straightening out commission 
accounts, going over card records, :and 
taking care of correspondence. 


Your office probably has one of those 
“circularizing fiends” who spends days 
folding, sealing and stamping circulars, 
and who figures he is saving money by 
doing the work himself, instead of hav- 
ing the multigrapher do the entire job. 

But after all, to continue along these 
lines is negative. You know these fel- 
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lows as well as I do. If you don’t in- 
vestigate the paid production lists of 
your own agency, and you will find these 
fellows—at the bottom. Most of them 
are the idols of the family. Idle, most 
of the time. 


Time-Savers 


During the years in which I devoted 
all my time to the solicitation of busi- 
ness, I made it a point to get to the 
office before 8:30 o’clock in the morning, 
and through using this system religi- 
ously, I was able to dispose of my mail 
and other desk duties before the ma- 
jority of the agents reached the office, 
getting away from the office when 
necessary. In the afternoon, I practi- 
cally followed the same method of pro- 
cedure. Getting back to the office late, 
and remaining long after five o'clock. 
I have always found that between the 
hours of 5 and 6 o'clock desk matters 
may be handled with despatch and minus 
irritating interruptions. I do not hold 
that this is the perfect arrangement, for 
it probably has its disadvantages. But it 
has merits. Chief of these lies in the 
fact that one is able to work for a long 
time without any telephone interruptions 
or coping with other necessary evils of 
office routine. 


Another plan accepted by many under- 
writers as most satisfactory is one used 
by those both residing and operating in 
Metropolitan territories. The man work- 
ing this system spends from 12 to 1 p. m. 
in his offices, and manages to arrange 
his engagements in such a way that in 
the mornings, he works away from his 
home in the general direction of his 
office. When through with his office 
duties around 1 o’clock or 1:30 p. m.,, 
he leaves his office, and having arranged 
his calls accordingly, works in the oppo- 
site direction, so that his last call is 
probably within walking distance of his 
home. When following this plan, of 
course, it at first becomes necessary to 
retrace one’s steps at various times dur- 
ing the day. After a while, however, it 
resolves itself down to habit—and the 
time of calls in certain localities is 
scheduled in routine order. 


These are probably the two: best sys- 
tems one may adopt. Either one will con- 
serve time, and time in life underwriting, 
is our chief asset. But anyhow, as the 
fellow whose rich uncle died leaving him 
a million said, “wealth is only relative.” 
And time and its value are only relative. 
If we conserve it—well, remember your 
History, which tells us that the wives 
of the ancient Something-or-Others used 
to hide their weekly pay in big earthen 
vessels so they wouldn’t gamble it away. 
This is no doubt the origin of the ex- 
pression: “A penny saved is a penny 
urned.” 





S. E. Kiser 


(Continued from Page 91) 


tivity in Cleveland real estate at the time. 
Subdivisions were being opened up in 
outlying districts. Business property was 
being turned over in a lively way. The 
air was full of stories concerning the big 
profits that people were making. 

The young widow had a cousin who 
was interested in a newly organized de- 
velopment company. He had made con- 
siderable money quickly out of the sale 
of lots that he had bought for small 
prices, and he was supposed to be very 
wise in the business to which he was 
giving his attention. People said he al- 
ways knew just where the next big prof- 
its were to be obtained. 

Being assured that her money would 
be doubled within a year or two, the lady 
went into her cousin’s project, with many 
others who had great expectations, an 
when the courts eventually got the af- 
fairs of the organization settled the in- 
vestors found that they were holding 4 
lot of empty bags. 

Fortunately not all of the $50,000 for 
which my friend’s life had been insure 
was lost. His widow had been sensible 
enough to hold out about a third of the 
money, but her experience is one of the 
reasons why I believe in insurance trusts. 
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Shall We Coddle Our Children? 


Some Reflections Upon the “Spendthrift Trust” 
Clause and Tendency To Make It Automatic 


The title of this article may sound 
more appropriate for a magazine for 
parents or for a seminary on behaviorism 
than for circulation among those inter- 
ested in life insurance salesmanship. A 
psychologist or psychiatrist would per- 
haps be expected to be author of a 
paper with such a title rather than 
would a member of the legal department 
of a life insurance company. Yet the 
matter relates to a grave responsibility 
which rests on the shoulders of the 


members of the profession of life in- 
surance underwriting, and the insurance 
company lawyer from his position is per- 
haps better situated to read the signs 
along the highway, and to lay out upon 
the map of tomorrow the course to 
which today’s journey will bring us. The 
soldier of 1918 will remember well how 
to the man in a combat unit the war 
seemed but an epic of confusion, with 
no planned beginning nor end to the 


‘ day’s activity. Yet at a headquarters 


somewhat removed from the front line, 
where information from various sources 
might be compared and interpreted, the 
future progress of the advance might 
reasonably be plotted. 

The responsibility of the life under- 
writer to his client has often been the 
topic of discussion. In like manner the 
measure of his duty to his company is 
always in the mind of an honorable un- 
derwriter. The chart which is to be 
plotted here leads to neither of those 
well-known points, but rather to that 
forum where the insurance man’s re- 
sponsibility to society is the subject of 
consideration. 

One hundred billion dollars of insur- 
ance policies are in force in the United 
States today, a statement which could 
not have been made so short a time as 
two months ago. The fact that collec- 
tively 65,000,000 American people have 
announced their intention of saving 
$100,000,000,000 before they die is a chal- 
lenge to the imagination of the world, a 
challenge made possible by the devotion 
of the life insurance writers of the coun- 
tty to the aims which the business of 
life insurance seeks to fulfill. In this 
manner the field forces of all companies 
ave ably discharged a part at least of 
their responsibility to society, the duty 
of awakening the public to the need of 
making provision for those whom they 
will leave behind upon death. The rela- 
tive insignificance of even this vast sum 
Im comparison with any fair capitali- 
zation of the country’s yearly income, 
and the call therefore to the thrust to- 
ward the second hundred billion—and 
tyond—are matters of which we shall 
far much in the forthcoming months, 


ut which are outside the scope of this 
article, 


Growth of Settlements 


oy a vast amount of the insurance 
pi € country rests under prospective 
tlements more elaborate than the sim- 
om lump sum, instalment or interest- 
ne arrangements which until very 
‘cently were the almost universal rule. 
peed large is the Proportion which is so 
ee nged, is probably impossible to tell 
an TT degree of accuracy. The Insur- 
of €-Trust publicity of the last couple 
—" has given great impetus to the 
sana €ment toward the more complicated 
Me Some as has the Income Insurance 

argely emphasized by the insurance 


Companies in their programs. 


The coddling process to which the 


ROBERT DECHERT, 
Vice-President and Counsel, Penn Mutual Life 


title of this article refers, appears in the 
fact that so many of the deferred set- 
tlement plans being prepared today in 
all life insurance companies provide in- 
come to children for their entire lives, 
with no provision for them ever to re- 
ceive or use the principal sum. Still 
more significant, perhaps, is the fact 
that an overwhelming proportion of 
these settlements contain what are 
known as “Spendthrift Trust” provisions, 
as a result of which the child having the 
life interest can neither borrow upon nor 
transfer his expectancy of an income for 
life, nor can any creditor of his reach 
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this asset to compel payment of a debt 
owed by the child. 


The Value of Financial Independence 


In public life today there are sufficient 
examples of outstanding men who are 
themselves rich sons of wealthy parents 
to demonstrate that poverty and the ne- 
cessity of working for one’s own educa- 
tion and livelihood are not the only ma- 
terial which will serve successfully as a 
foundation for a career of public use- 
fulness. Whether the opportunities 
which income gives for greater comfort 
and leisure to pursue education, are of 
more value to the boy and young man 
than the education from the hard knocks 
received in the struggle for financial in- 
dependence, is a subject that has pro- 
voked much debate. 


Necessarily the discussion is usually 
from the angle of personal experience. 
The relative merits of these two intro- 
ductions to a life work need not be dwelt 
upon here, however, for it is assumed 
that the man who by insurance has de- 
termined to provide something for his 
family, has decided that hard knocks 
alone and unsupported by some financial 
assistance are not the most desirable 
form of education for his children. 

But even though some sons of rich 
parents stand out today as among the 
nation’s foremost citizens, the matter in 
which these sons received their inherited 
wealth deserves attention. How many 
men who with never a degree of re- 
sponsibility as to its source are assured 
of an income for life, regardless of how 


recklessly they conduct themselves or 
their own affairs, have reached the hon- 
orable position toward which each in- 
sured person of today aspires for his 
own sons? 

Responsibility seems to be one of 
those ingredients of education which no 
amount of nursing may replace, which 
no parent or teacher may vicariously in- 
stil in the boy or young man. Too great 
responsibility, bestowed too hastily, may 
of course break down the fibre. The 
experiences of war have furnished tragic 
examples of those who have broken un- 
der the strain of responsibility for the 
maintenance or safety of other men’s 
lives; whose lives have been shattered 
by sudden pressure of responsibility just 
as effecting as by the unremitting drab- 
ness and squalor of war so sharply set 
forth in “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” So, too, in peace time have 
young men gone down, physically or 
morally, unable to stand the strain of 
control too rapidly acquired over un- 
expectedly large amounts of money. 


Shall Children of Today Be Merely 


Pensioners of Tomorrow 


That responsibility too hastily be- 
stowed may be an evil influence is, how- 
ever, no reason for believing that it is 
desirable wholly to deprive children of 
any responsibility for their own finances. 
Yet that result is the undoubted effect 
of many of the settlements which we in 
the insurance business are placing on the 
books of the various companies today, 
under which children, though given an 
income for life, are deprived of any 
measure of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of that income. Are the chil- 
dren of today to be no more than the 
pensioners of tomorrow? 

It is of course beyond question that 
the life income for children and spend- 
thrift trust arrangements have some- 
times great desirability. For the crip- 
pled child, the daughter married to a 
worthless husband, the son or daughter 
who has already proved unable to stand 


up under financial responsibility, this 
plan is a boon. A strong argument may 
tbe presented for the continuance 


through life of a moderate income, par- 
ticularly for the daughter, simply upon 
the basis that it will furnish a back-log 
that will not be swept away by unfore- 
seen casualties. 

If the present tendency to make the 
insertion of the “Spendthrift Trust” 
clause automatic continues (as evidenced 
by the fact that some companies insert 
such a clause in the printed provisions 
of their policies and others print a simi- 
lar provision in their beneficiary papers), 
we may look toward the time when in 
another generation a large part of the 
One Hundred Billion Dollars of insur- 
ance now in force will be represented by 
funds held by insurance companies under 
spendthrift trust provisions. Creditors 
will go unpaid while some able bodied 
beneficiaries enjoy large incomes; bene- 
ficiaries anxious to try their own wings 
will regard unkindly their own parents 
who deprived them of the opportunity to 
exercise the initiative in business which 
the parents themselves displayed; and 
the whole mountain of “spendthrift 
trusts” will be brought tumbling down by 
legislation induced by the unthoughtful 
excesses now being indulged in. And in 
the avalanche will be buried likewise all 
hope of using this valuable arrangement 


for the various occasions of the type 
previously mentioned when this has a 
useful social purpose. 

That this possibility is not purely 
imaginary may be learned by following 
the course of the spendthrift trust in 
Pennsylvania. That state was one of the 
earliest to uphold the provisions remov- 
ing from the control of the beneficiary 
or his creditors an interest established 
by will or deed. By statute similar pro- 
tection was extended to insurance policy 
settlements. Standing as it does at the 
forefront of the upholders of the spend- 
thrift trust, Pennsylvania is the logical 
location for the establishment of such a 
trust by one who has legitimate use for 
such an arrangement for his beneficia- 
ries. 


Income Made Subject to Support of 
Beneficiaries 

Yet even in Pennsylvania inappropri- 
ate use of such provisions has caused a 
revulsion limiting their effect so that in 
spite of a provision in a will that the 
income from a trust shall be free from 
liability for the beneficiary’s debts, it 
will still be subject (in trusts hereafter 
created) to use for the support of the 
beneficiary’s wife and children if the 
beneficiary does not provide for them. 
In recommending an amendment to the 
Wills Act to accomplish this purpose 
(Act of June 7, 1917, P. L. 403, Sec. 19), 
the Commissioners appointed by the leg- 
islature to codify and revise the law of 
decedent’s estates stated: } 

The Commissioners have been impressed with 
the abuse of the doctrine of spendthrift trusts 
in this commonwealth. The decisions of the 
courts hold it legal for a testator in disposing 
of his own property to bequeath it in trust so 
that it shall not be liable for the debts of the 
beneficiary; but it is believed that this protec- 
tion should not be accorded to prevent the ap- 
plication of the income to the support and 
maintenance of the family of the beneficiary, 
and enable him to escape his marital and par- 
ental duties. 


Consider the situation existing if a 
number of people enjoying such incomes 
fail to pay just debts, thus escaping their 
social duties. Legislation limiting the 
amount of such “spendthrift” income (as 
exists in some states) or abolishing the 
doctrine wholly except as to minors or 
incompetent persons would seem to be 
the certain result, unless the public dis- 
satisfaction aroused be so great as to 
result in wiping out the spendthrift trust 
altogether. 

But the spendthrift trust is only the 
most extreme form of the dangers re- 
sulting from the arrangement providing 
for children an income throughout their 
entire lives beyond the amount needed 
to furnish the “back-log.” The obliga- 
tion of the life underwriter in advising 
his clients is to see to it that they real- 
ize the nature of the settlement which 
they are establishing, and to be sure 
that the responsibility element in char- 
acter building is called to their atten- 
tion. The average person, unfamiliar 
with legal matters relating to trusts and 
similar subjects, is usually ready to be 
guided by the advice of a trusted coun- 
sellor, whether lawyer, trust officer or 
life underwriter, and in the maze of ulti- 
mate distribution he moves but darkly. 

Can Exercise Measure of Control 

Income for life has an attractive sound, 
and the spendthrift trust has its appeal- 
ing side, particularly when presented 
with an harrowing tale of the dangers 
of the son’s estate being otherwise wiped 
out by: an undeserved automobile injury 
verdict secured through an ambulance 
lawyer or by an exaggerated claim of 
some blackmailing female. Dismayed by 
the prospect as portrayed by some ut- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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INDIRECT by MAIL 


By NELSON A. WHITE, 
Provident Mutual Life 


The absorbing story of human progress 
is replete with the experience.of men 
who have used tangible things for defi- 
nite purposes during the span of many 
years without realizing that there are 
by-products of these things which may 
increase their value two-fold. 

For example, when the oil boom 
started in 1859 no one ever thought of 
using oil for fuel in “horseless carriages.” 
Automobiles were then far rarer than are 
aeroplanes in Cochin, China. Today gaso- 
line, a simple distillate of petroleum, is 
one of the most valuable and useful com- 
modities in our daily lives. 

Likewise, the original slaughter houses 
threw away valuable parts of the steer’s 
body because no one knew how valuable 
these parts really were. In those days, 
when the Saturday night bath was no 
matter for coarse jesting, the demand for 
soap was limited. The fertilizer busi- 
ness was not even an infant industry, 
because land was plentiful. But as de- 
mand grew some wise man found that 
one could make soap from animal fat; 
another found that fertilizer could be 
made from animal bones; others found 
that lard, grease and glue could be made 
from the waste products of the great 
packing houses of the Middle West. 


Direct Mail Efforts Often Half-Hearted 


Likewise, life insurance agents have for 
many years been using direct mail. Some 
of them found that direct mail builds up 
for them a clientele with increased 
profits for more efficient effort. Per- 
haps the majority, however, have taken 
a fling at direct mail as a half-hearted 
gesture, and have slipped back into the 
shoe-leather method of selling, with the 
impression that the modern advertising 
methods which have built the great busi- 
ness successes of our generation simply 
will not apply to life insurance. The life 
insurance business is “different”! 

Why is it that two agents can select 
similar lists of one hundred high-grade 
names, can circularize these persons with 
the same letters, can receive the same 
number of replies, yet one can show $50,- 
000 or $100,000 of insurance for his effort, 
and the other can show only a $2,500 
Term case? 

Naturally enough there is no one an- 
swer to this question. Promptness in 
follow-up, methods of approach, variance 
of sales arguments, and differences in 
personality and intelligence all bear on 
the problem. But isn’t mental attitude 
the biggest factor, after all? 


Think in Terms of Victory 

The difference between a high-grade 
sand-lotter and “Chuck” Klein is that the 
sand-lotter wishes he could hit the ball 
while “Chuck” knows darned well he is 
going to poke it over the wall into Broad 
street. The difference between Bill 
Tilden, Charlie Paddock, Bobby Jones 
and the rest of us is largely a matter of 
skill; yet, the reason why these sports- 
men stand out above the best of their 
fellow athletes is that they think in terms 
of victory while others are content to 
think in terms of difficulties, handicaps 
and hazards. 

I am convinced that there are alto- 


gether too many agents who use direct ° 


mail with the “defeatist” attitude that 
spelled failure to such splendid soldiers 
as Sir William Howe and General George 
McClellan. Such agents answer a reply 
to a direct mail letter with the feeling 
that they are beaten, are intruders, inter- 
lopers and have no business whatsoever 
on the premises. If the prospect is in- 
terested they write his application and 
dash out for a doctor with out more to 
do. If the prospect is “just curious” they 
are only too glad to withdraw in defeat 
and write to the Home Office that the 
direct mail doesn’t seem to be going so 


ood. 
Naturally, there is a big army—and it 


is also a growing army—or agents who 
do not accept defeats so readily. Surely, 
they reason, there must be a son in the 
family even if the prospect is over age. 
Surely there is a brother or a business 
partner even if the prospect has taken 
all the insurance he can handle. Surely 
there is a friend or neighbor even if the 
prospect is “just curious.” And so they 
make the rough gravel pan out nuggets 
of gold which pay for the advertising and 
make a black showing on the commission 
account book. 


An Indirect Result 


One of the best examples of the in- 
direct result of direct mail was a case 
of Alfred R. Matthews, son of the Provi- 
dent’s general agent at San Francisco. 
who listed a policyholder on one of his 
Home Office direct mail sheets. Let Mr. 
Matthews tell the story: 

“He never replied to the letters sent 
from your department, but I followed 
him up and he put me in direct communi- 
cation with the president of a new cor- 
poration. Within a week I placed $425.- 
000 on the Ordinary Life plan, $175,000 
of which I placed in our company, with 
annual premiums paid in cash of $5,466.75. 

“As a result of the above contract I 
wrote the following business in another 
company: $25,000 on the president, $25,- 








letter. But also none of it would have 
been obtained had he been willing to lose 
his vision of what one direct mail lead 
could do in the way of indirect return. 
Another case is similar to it. A Provi- 
dent agent in Kansas City wrote a direct 
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000 on the vice-president and $25,000 on 
the secretary.” 

None of this business would have been 
obtained had he not sent the direct mail 
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mail lead for $2,000. From the applicant 
he secured two leads, the applicant’s 
brother and a close friend. He wrote 
both of these. From the brother’s ap- 
plication he obtained the name of 
another brother and another friend, who 
turned out to be exceptionally good pros- 
pects. There is also a business insurance 
case reported in the offing from one of 
these leads. And the end is not yet! 

One of the most consistent of our pro- 
ducers is Henry Sonneborn, a veteran di- 
rect mail user, who never takes his eyes 
off the ball. Mr. Sonneborn has built up 
through direct mail one of the most loyal 
clienteles, not only to the company but 
to himself, that is anywhere on record: 

He tells a story of a policyholder with 
$50,000 of insurance to which he had been 
trying in vain to add. Finally, the pros- 
pect responded to one of his fine cir- 
culars, and bought $10,000 on the En- 
dowment plan. But this was not all. 
Mr. Sonneborn obtained the name of the 
prospect’s partner, who bought $10,000. 
Since that time the partner has bought 
$25,000 more, and the original prospect 
has increased his line to $100,000; two 
$25,000 business policies have been placed 
on the two lives for the benefit of the 
firm, and all the children of both the 
partners have been insured by Mr. 
Sonneborn. 


I think of another story which, while 
true, does not have so happy an ending. 
On April 20°an agent called on a direct 
mail replier, who was interested but who 
was leaving town. He requested the 
agent to come back the next week. On 
the night of April 21 the prospect was 
struck by a train at a grade crossing and 
killed instantly. 


Unlooked for Opportunities 

This is a stark tragedy, unrelieved by 
any ray of light. It is simply a bit of 
the ironic course of chance which met 
call fate. Yet what good might have come 
from this misfortune had the agent at 
that time followed up the neighbors and 
relatives of the dead man, using this 
story which they knew in their hearts 10 
be only too true. 

Whether the agent did this is not 4 
matter of record, nor is it relevant 10 
our story. The case is just one more 
proof of the incontrovertible fact ‘hat 
direct mail, as in practically all othet 
sales or manufacturing activity, there ar 
unlooked for by-products which are outs 
for the asking, ready to be turned into 
profit. 

Whether you use them or whether you 
pass them by unheeded may mean thé 
difference between success and failure. 
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Climbing to Success 


(Continued from page 43) 
he could probably through the medium 
oi life insurance more easily accumulate 
something for his old age and at the 
same time protect his family with a fair 
income in event of his premature death, 
so an additional amount was added. 

The following year more was taken as 
I was able to convince him that he could 
set aside a larger amount of money each 
year for his old age than he had been 
doing up to that time. About four 
months later, in the early part of the 
next year, a substantial amount of in- 
surance was added to produce a life in- 
come, all incomes previously being for a 
limited number of months only. 

His insurance needs were fairly well 
taken care of until 1926 when the pur- 
chase of a ‘house made it necessary for 
the insured to cover the mortgage, and 
add a little more income to allow the 
wife to continue to live in this new 
home in case of his death. 

In 1928 a very severe sickness of his 
wife showed him the fallacy of his belief 
that she would be able to live on the in- 
come which he had provided for by the 
purchase of life insurance plus any which 
she might supplement by her own earn- 
ing power. An additional amount was 
taken to again increase the income she 
would have in case of his death; and at 
the same time a small policy was taken 
out to provide a definite income for a 
brother who was totally disabled and 
partially dependent upon him for help. 


A good portion of this insurance is 
payable to the insured at 65, and some 
at 70, and a large part of it contains the 
disability feature. He is completely sat- 
isfied with the program which will take 
care of him in event of his total and 
permanent disability, will provide a good 
income for his old age, and in event of 
his premature death will protect his wife 
and disabled brother. With no worries 
in regard to what will happen to his 
family in event of his death, or to him- 
self in old age, or should he become dis- 
abled, he has been able to throw his 
heart into his business, thereby becom- 
ing more efficient in his line, increasing 
his income, and getting a joy from his 
work that few men experience. 





$5,000 Case Grows 
Into $210,000 Line 





By B. J. WEIL, 
Travelers, Montgomery, Ala. 


After rather strenuous competition I 
sold a $5,000 Ten Pay Life policy to a 
traveling salesman for a wholesale con- 
cern in 1897. This young man had a 
wealthy father, but he was energetic, 
ambitious and striving to make a record 
for himself. I felt that he would suc- 
ceed: that I wanted to keep in close 
touch with him in the future; and that 
his friendship in every way was worth 
cultivating. My interest in him also ex- 
tende! to members of his family. My 
idea sbout his future was correct. He 
Contiiued to make progress. At the end 
of 1898 I knew his income was such that 
he should have $10,000 more insurance 
and i succeeded in selling him a Fifteen 
Pay jor that amount. 

Or a period of ten years the assured 
only carried’ the insurance that I had 
written him as he had married in the in- 
terim, and could not increase his insur- 
ance during that said time. In about 
198 his father died and willed the as- 
sured a large amount of money. He had 
at that time entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business with an older brother with 
Plenty of financial backing. I then called 
on him and was successful in writing an 
additional $15,000 policy. 

From 1908 to 1912 I kept in close con- 
tact with assured calling upon him about 
‘very month or two, and conversing with 

iM on social and business affairs, but 
never mentioned insurance to him. In 

2 knowing that his business was pro- 
8tessing satisfactorily I induced him to 


buy an investment policy on Twenty 
Year Plan for $20,000. 

During the following two years I con- 
tinued my visits to his office, always 
manifesting an interest in his splendid 
little family, and his business which con- 
tinued successful, and in 1914 induced 
him to purchase a $10,000 Five Year 
Term policy for business reasons. 

In 1916 I succeeded in selling him 
$20,000 on the Twenty Pay Life Plan. 
One year lapsed and in 1917 I closed 
$10,000 Twenty Pay Life, and the fol- 
lowing year 1918 he purchased another 
$10,000 Twenty Pay Life Plan. 

In 1919 his younger brother became 
associated with him and I sold him the 
idea to purchase $50,000 on Ordinary 
Life to protect the business. In 1920 I 
sold him another policy for $10,000 on 
the term plan to protect the business. 

In 1922 I induced him to purchase $10,- 
000 more insurance on Ordinary Life 
Plan, making a total of $170,000. Later, 
I decided that the psychological moment 
had arrived to induce him to purchase a 
$30,000 to even up his insurance to 
around $200,000 and in this I was suc- 
cessful, and closed him for this amount, 





B. J. WEIL 


which was on the Twenty Payment Life 
Plan. : 

In 1924 I managed to close this assured 
a $10,000 policy on Ordinary Life, mak- 
ing a total of $210,000, in a period of 
twenty-six years. 

In addition to writing this assured this 
large amount of life business I secured 
his accident business which amounted to 
$150 in premiums per annum. He also 
carried his auto liability, insurance in our 
company. 


Farm Story 


(Continued from page 41) 


he is gone is going to be that which he 
has himself provided. We tell him that 
life insurance is not such a serious, ob- 
ligation but should be a real opportunity 
for him to do th: things he wants to 
be sure are done. I think that every 
policy sold to farmers at the present 
time ought to be labeled “Farm Relief,” 
because I am certain that if every farmer 
would carry an adequate amount of life 
insurance—and he can—the problems of 
paying interest, paying mortgages and 
being able to hold grain for favorable 
markets, etc., would fade in a few years 
and that the next generation would find 
more farmers owning their farms clear 
that could not have been paid for other- 
wise, and making a better living from 
them than ever before instead of having 
the farms operated through a manager 
system by the big corporations. Every 
dollar taken from their business oper- 
ations now and put into adequate 
amounts of the right kind of protection 
is serving as a guarantee of performance, 
both to their creditors and to their fam- 
ilies or to themselves if they live long 
enough to work out their own salvation. 
Inasmuch as the farmer, by the very na- 
ture of his business, must take many 





IVAN W. SMITH 


chances so far as the future is concerned, 
he can do so secure in the knowledge 
that the farm relief done up in the little 
waxed envelopes in his deposit box is 
REAL and not just talked about by poli- 
ticians and newspapers. 


A. BERTHIAUME 


Agents should bear in mind that only 
about 40% of the farmers carry insur- 
ance, but that 75% of them have mort- 
gages on their farms. Let him digest 
those figures and base his selling talks 
accordingly. 





Tell How Much a Day 


Life Insurance Costs 





By E. E. MOORE 
Northwestern National, Rock- 
ford, Minn. 


There is no farm depression around 
this territory. It is true politicians dis- 
cuss the subject; and there are some 
pessimists, but the Minnesota farmer 
doesn’t pay as much attention to the 
politicians as he formerly did and op- 
timists are more popular than pessi- 
mists. 

If agents tell how cheap good life in- 
surance really is and compare it with 
the price of other things and talk cost 
per day instead of per month or per 
year they will be surprised at the re- 
sults. To illustrate: 


A pound of beef costs 15 cents; pork, 
11 and a half cents, butter fat 45 cents, 
chickens 28 cents. 

And for five cents a day you can buy 
$1,000 of life insurance. 





40% of Farmers Insured; 
735% Have Mortgages 











By A. BERTHIAUME, 


General Agent, Lincoln National, 
Bottineau, N. D. 


When Senator Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas made the statement, “Mortgage in- 
Surance, not legislation, is needed to 
solve the farm problem,” he voiced opin- 
ion in this territory. Out of a total of 
nearly $4,000,000 of insurance in force 
in this agency at least 80% has been 
purchased by farmers. The American 
farmers form the backbone of a most 
satisfactory clientele. The farmer has 
educated himself to believe that a sizable 
life policy is an absolute necessity. 

Perhaps the average policy is small, 
probably closer to $1,500 than to $2,000, 
and that is one of the reasons why some 
agents do not want to sell the farmer. 
In my opinion they are making a mis- 
take. Every farmer or farm employe 
has a circle of friends and acquaintances. 
They buy insurance and talk about it. 
This encourages others to buy, and so 
the enterprising agent has no ‘trouble 
in digging up prospects. It is a mistake 
to oversell in the rural sections. Make 
the policy of the right size and you will 
have a friend for life insurance and a 
policy which will stick. 


Using the Quota In 
Writing Farm Policies 








By GLEN H. ALEXANDER, 
Penn Mutual, Lima, Ohio 

It is just as easy to write farmers’ life 
insurance as city men and from my ex- 
perience I prefer to write farm business. 
It is more convenient to get a line on 
the prospect’s financial condition than 
the city man. Without a doubt, the 
agent will receive more co-operation 
from old policyholders in securing new 
policyholders on relatives and friends. 
The first important item, neglected by 
agents writing both city and farm busi- 
ness, is to decide upon an amount you 
desire to write for a certain period—a 
quota. With no place to go, it is only 
natural to drive slower. With the quota 
decided upon, the next step is to have 
a certain plan to follow in order to ob- 
tain the amount decided upon. Working 
and following the plan is more impor- 
tant than the plan itself. 

After you have all the necessary plans 
the next move is to have a daily time 
schedule to complete the plans. I will 
give you my plans on just how I operate 
in a county or farm territory. First, a 
quota is decided upon for the year and 
then this quota divided bv the number 
of working days in order to make a daily 
quota. Every day except Sunday is con- 
sidered a working day. If you get the 
quota every day, it makes it impossible 
to lose the quota for the year. Part of 
my plans to make the quota include 
certain amounts of business in  sec- 
tions of the territory or townships in the 
county. Counties in Ohio average about 
twelve townships to the county. My plan 
calls for $100,000 new business to be 
written in each township. An average 
of twelve townships in each of the 
eighty-eight counties of Ohio and $100,- 
000 in each township will prove the great 
opportunity for life insurance men oper- 
ating farm territory. You will notice by 
this plan that it is a pleasure and also 
very interesting to follow the plan to get 
the township completed. In starting to 
work .a township, I secure from the 
farmer information for my farm record 
card and continue making cards from 
time to time until the township is com- 
pleted. This card furnishes me infor- 
mation as to the amount of land he owns 
or rents and how long he has been on 
the farm now occupied. The size of the 
farm or the length of time he has occu- 
pied. one farm helps me determine the 
amount of-insurance he should carry and 
I must know this as I always make this 
decision myself. The amount of insur- 
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ance he already carries is also listed on 
the card. With the information concern- 
ing his insurance, it is very easy to add 
up the total amount of life insurance in 
force on farmers after you have a card 
on each farm in the township. This card 
also includes all information necessary 
to complete an application later on. 
Suggests Free Examination 

In the beginning it is better to select 
and call on the leading farmers. Just as 
soon as you get started securing the in- 
formation for the cards, the new business 
starts and by writing a few of the lead- 
ers first, their confidence and influence 
takes care of the small prospects. When 
I call to secure the information for the 
card and find a man I desire to interview 
later I suggest a free examination. This 
examination is free to the prospect with- 
out any obligation on his part. After I 
find from 5 to 10 and have made ar- 
rangements, the examinations are com- 
pleted. After the examinations are all 
completed, an amount is ordered for each 
prospect and I am pleased to say that it 
is my business to order the amount I 
desire to sell. After the policy is is- 
sued as requested it is then delivered or 
sold to the prospect. It is much harder 
to make a sale and a waste of time to 
talk life insurance until the examination 
is made and policy issued. My record 
- will prove that eight out of every ten 
issued are delivered and ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred delivered on the 
first interview. I have always special- 
ized on the older ages and am not so 
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much concerned about the young men. 
Practically all agents are trying to write 
the younger men and neglect the older 
prospects. A great number of men from 
50 to 65 tell me life insurance men have 
not talked to them for the past twenty 
years. I secured my farm record card 
on one farmer 64 years old and within 
a wg short time delivered to him 


Value of Interviews 

In order to secure the daily quota, an- 
nual quota and work the plan of $100,- 
000 to the township, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to have the time arranged to 
keep all the plans on schedule. The 
time must be arranged similar to a con- 
tractor building a paved highway or a 


large office building. Certain parts of © 


the work are to be completed daily and 
the entire job completed by a certain 
date. By working on this time sched- 
ule it is easy to correct lost time and 
make necessary changes to complete the 
work. This method is also a sure and 
easy way to increase the quota by just 
slight changes in time to meet the add- 
ed amount decided upon. For example, 
the daily time record includes office 
hours, field hours, new calls, old calls, 
service calls, total calls, leads, day in- 
terviews, night interviews, daily quota, 
number of applications written, sold 
third interview, sold night interview, 
quota for year to date, placed for year 








to date, gain and loss. By reducing the 
office hours and increasing the field hours 
business 1s increased regardless of farm 
depression. It is also amusing to divide 
the total commission at the end of the 
month by the number of field hours. For 
self-confidence and to make the inter- 
view happy, just divide the total com- 
missions by the number of interviews. 
Over a period of one year I received 
$31.81 for each and every interview dur- 
ing the entire year regardless of the 
sales lost. $31.81 was the average for 
the year and to get down to the hour, 
an average of $9.50 for every hour spent 
in the field. The $9.50 an hour was for 
every hour regardless of whether I was 
writing new business or taking care of 
old policyholders. 

The farm prospect requires more con- 
fidence in the agent than a city prospect. 
The city man realizes all legal reserve 
life insurance companies are safe and 
therefore has confidence in the compa- 
nies. If the contract suits him and he 
desires to buy additional insurance at 
this time, he will take it regardless of 
whether or not he is acquainted with the 
agent. A great number of farmers still 
question the safety and soundness of the 
companies, but the right system and sales 
talk will place all the necessary confi- 
dence in the agent. After securing the 
first $100,000 in a township it is not nec- 
essary to consider or worry about the 
farmers in this section having confidence. 
I have personally sold over $250,000 in a 
township in this county. 





Financial Troubles Same 


As City Man Faces 








By WALTER B. LIGHT, 
Fidelity Mutual, Florin, Pa. 


My life insurance experience began 
eleven months ago and due to the fact 
that I live in a rural community I have 
confined my efforts largely to work 
among farmers. About 80% of my busi- 
ness has been written on the lives of 
people living on farms. 

Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, is 
one of the best agricultural sections in 
the United States and has not suffered 
the same depression as many other sec- 
tions. Our farmers are progressive and 
employ modern methods and use up-to- 
date machinery and equipment. With 
the general use of automobiles. tele- 
phones, radios and electrical appliances 
our people are alert and well informed. 
Above all, they are thrifty and I have 
found a ready response to the invest- 
ment feature of life insurance. They 
are interested in plans that will give 
them absolute security and protection as 
well. 


A farmer is in business just the same 
as a man engaged in some line of trade 
or commerce and as such has the same 
financial problems to contend with, such 
as mortgages, loans and depreciation. 
The farmer has the same urgent needs 
for life insurance service as does the 
professional man or man engaged in 
trade or commerce. 

I have approached my task from this 
angle and my business has been placed 
on this basis. I have analyzed mv pros- 
pect’s needs and helped him visualize 
his situation so that he can feel the 
need for life insurance to guarantee the 
comnletion of his plans. 

Most of my cases have been placed 
on the very definite idea that life in- 
surance is the one sure way of creating 
an estate that is characterized by com- 
plete safety, in a foolproof, fireproof 
and theftproof fashion. It is a guaran- 
teed estate providing for a retirement 
income for old age, an income in case 
of total and permanent disability and in 
case of premature death, an income for 
the family. 

When these facts are properly pre- 
sented, the average farmer has no diffi- 
culty in understanding and appreciating 
the value of life insurance and my ex- 
perience has proved that a substantial 
volume of business can be written 
among the farmers. 

















Twenty Years Old 
and Growing Steadily 


Insurance in Force 


$136,500,000.00 


Admitted Assets 
$16,200,000.00 
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HARRY L. SEAY, President 


In a growing institution there is always a place 
for men of ability. To such men not now under 
contract the Southland Life has much to offer, 
both in immediate returns and future growth. We 
invite you to grow and prosper with us. 


For information concerning an agency contract, 


address 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, V.P. & Treas. 
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Keeping Pace With New Wealth 


(Continued from page 20) 
his business. With so great an increase of both earned and investment income. 
the underwriter is indeed entering the promised land. Increasing income and 
increasing life insurance go together. Let the underwriter bring this message in 
a convincing way to the American people, and both his reward and his service 
will be correspondingly great. 





Outlook Never Better Nor Wider 


By WALTON L. CROCKER, 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


There can be no doubt that the outlook for the right type of life insurance 
agent was never wider, nor more truly promising than in this day of grace. 

The opinion, far from being a mere expression of optimism, rests upon stable 
facts. 

First of all, life insurance no longer needs demonstration with the people of 
the United States. It has become a national institution, daily fulfilling a widening 
mission. It has been tried, proved, and approved. It occupies an important place in 
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WILLIAM A. LAW 


the economics of nearly every household, while its extension into fields of business 
has become a notable feature of the last dozen years or so. ’ 

Then also, there is to be considered the financial standing of the people at 
large. There can be little doubt of the more general distribution of wealth in the 
present era, with a more widely-spread ownership and participation in the national 
wealth than at any time since we became an industrial community. 

By the same token which indicates increased income and proprietorship, there 
is shown a materially greater insurable value in the lives of our people. 

That the people of the United States are as yet not insured to a degree com- 

patible with the modern conception of a sound economic condition, is a proposi- 
tion that may be sustained without great difficulty. 
__ These considerations form the basis for belief as to the increased scope of the 
life agent in this period. True it is, that as inevitable accompaniments to the 
general condition, expanding desires and needs have grown up also. Nevertheless 
there ought to be a larger remainder of income than aforetime on which life 
Insurance might successfully urge a strong claim. 

The task of the agent, therefore, is to convince the individual, mot that he~ 
ought to have life insurance, for that is already widely understood, but that he 
should have it in more adequate measure. The question is, how much will the 
individual set aside for so important an element as life insurance, in view of the 
visible and attractive distractions of the present day. 

In the solution of that question lies the greater opportunity of the agent. 





Desire For Protection Aroused 


By HILLSMAN TAYLOR, 
Missouri State Life 


The widespread ownership of stocks has made capitalists of a very large pro- 
sda of American people and has definitely arraigned them on the side of cor- 

rations. 

. The work of several of the great corporate managements in helping and advis- 
ing the employes to buy stock in corporations for which they work, has made 
these great institutions stronger by reason of the joint ownership of the employes 
and has given the employes not only their wages -but their proportionate share of 
the profits from the business. 

_The ownership of stocks has been a general influence for good among the 
thrifty and an influence for bad among the shiftless but the influence upon the 
thrifty or shiftless has made them realize more than ever the value of life insur- 
ore to their dependents. Those who are_thrifty buy more stock and take life 
Aare to pay in case of their death. Those who spend as they make realize 

at their families would be in a very bad condition in case the earning power 
Was cut off even though a part comes from the increased value of stock—and they, 
too, buy life insurance. 

Making and saving are the fundamentals of protection. The basis of the desire 


to make or to save is usually to protect the young, the helpless or the aged. 


> 
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Wealth created by stock ownership tends to develop the sense of the obligation to 
protect one’s dependents and to protect one’s self in the same manner as any 
other increase in wealth. 

One must develop a taste to really make money and save it before one can 
do so and that taste when developed realizes the danger of death and the conse- 
quent destruction of the earning power as no other one thing. 

The tremendous increase in stock values has made many people, heretofore 
in moderate circumstances, wealthy. Likewise, it has made many, heretofore poor, 
comfortable and independent. 

This sudden change in conditions has brought with it a bigger, a better and 
a broader realization of duties and obligations and, consequently, has in many, many 
instances created a desire to further protect by insurance. 

It has been my observation that men with cash or liquid assets have been 
better insurance buyers than those owning equities. They are usually more care- 
ful and more prudent and I believe that the widespread ownership of stocks will 
arouse the desire for prudence and protection as nothing else will. I believe that 
the thrift and feeling of security which comes with company stock ownership will 
aid in building up the insurance business as no other one influence has in the past. 





A Golden Age For Insurance 


By WILLIAM A. LAW, 
Penn Mutual Life 


The present is the “Golden Age” for the life insurance salesman. 

Not only are the benefits and uses of life insurance universally known and 
recognized, but hundreds of thousands of Americans have in recent years experi- 
enced large increases in the value of their assets. The owners of city and sub-. 
urban property have, as a general rule, witnessed substantial increases in value. 
Those who have made wise investments in the shares of banking institutions, public 
utilities and industrial corporations have frequently reaped a rich harvest. 

America has been going forward at a great gait and the wealth of its thrifty - 
citizens has kept pace with the National progress. There has been a large increase 
in the life values of active and capable business men. 

All these factors if properly considered afford broader opportunities for life 
insurance sales. 





Number Of Prospects Grows 


By CHANDLER BULLOCK, 
State Mutual Life 


The trend in the investment world has broadened the ownership of corporation 
stocks, not only through individual buying of shares of industrials, banks and other 
securities, but also in investment trust holdings. This trend has naturally resulted 
in a marked increase in number of insurance prospects. 

Every underwriter can see the logic of this because individuals will need larger 
insurance upon their own lives inasmuch as their incomes are higher or the value 
of their holdings has been enhanced. Likewise, the general public is taking more 
interest in business insurance because it wants protection of key men in those indus- 
trials, banks and other institutions whose stock it so widely holds. . 
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(Continued from page 109) 
terly misguided advisers, a man may 
condemn his children to financial irre- 
sponsibility unwittingly as to the other 
effects of his act. If on the other hand 
the picture of the child is presented as 
of a normal young man_ or. women 
(neither idiot nor invalid, and insured 
as to automobile and courageous against 
blackmail), the creator of this wealth, 
remembering his own development 
through his bearing his share of respon- 
sibility in younger days, will be likely 


to provide that the principal of the fund 
shall be paid over to his children in 
several instalments at stated ages not 
too far along on life’s course. Daughters 
as well as sons generally deserve a 
chance to guide their own financial des- 
tinies. And he will probably leave it to 
his children themselves to prove whether 
they or their just creditors should have 
this fund. In this manner will his chil- 
dren throw off their leading strings, and 
will he himself escape censure of his 
children as a coddler of them and de- 
~— of their control over their own 
ives. 
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§ What This Issue of 
The GOLD BOOK 


Ever since the first issue of The Gold 
300k made its appearance I have been 
In my opinion any 
one who glances through this extraordi- 
nary publication from the first number 
to the 1929 issue will find a perfectly 
marvelous picture of the development of 
life No important problem 
has arisen in the life insurance world 
which has not been discussed in The 
Gold Book by an authority competent 
to handle the subject. No sales ideas 
of fundamental value have been intro- 
duced in the selling field during the past 
decade which have not been included in 
The Gold Book. 

It has been my privilege to be shown 
in advance the galleys of The Gold Book 
of 1929, and after reading them I desire 
to say that the publication represents a 


literary performance which surpasses the 
records set by its predecessors. It is 
impossible in this limited space to dis- 
cuss all of the articles or to comment 
upon all of the authors. All that is pos- 
sible for me to do is to touch some of 
the high spots. 


a faithful reader. 


insurance. 


Take the question of poverty in old 
age. Most of us know that a serious 
problem exists in this country from the 
appeals which we receive from charit- 
able organizations. Also, we know that 
insurance properly used can do much to 
solve this problem. But the material in 
The Gold Book, the stirring facts pre- 
sented by William I. Sirovich, Congress- 
man from New York, and by Senator 
Mastick, and the survey of the attitude 
of outstanding corporations on “old age” 
pensions, give to life insurance men the 
facts and figures they need in order to 
make other people view the situation in 
the correct light. Also, the concrete pen- 
sion plans show us just how to go about 
working up the proposal to present in 
an actual case. 


Facts and Methods Rather Than 
Theories 


Articles which take up other topics of 
outstanding interest in the underwriting 
field place the same emphasis on facts 
and methods which have proved success- 
ful rather than on theories and methods 
which might work. The contributions on 
business insurance, for example, aren’t 
rhapsodies on the glories of what busi- 
ness insurance could do, but practical 
discussions of the questions which come 
up in writing specific cases and the way 
these questions were answered. 


“Loans and Lapses,” by Joseph B. 
Maclean, is not a theoretical discourse on 
lapse evils which face every life under- 
writer, but a series of convincing rea- 
sons to present to policyholders who 
don’t realize the fallacy of the twister’s 
“new policies for old” argument. 

During these days when the whole 
world is speculating and a good many 
people would welcome the suggestion, 
made in a recent Broadway revue, that 
a corporation should issue headache pow- 
ders with each share of stock, we get 
food for serious thought in The Gold 
300k comments of men like Darwin P. 


MEANS to AGENTS 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


General Agent, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia and New York 


Kingsley, who know the financial situa- 
tion. Other life insurance presidents 
make valuable contributions to the issue 
as well. 


If we can get some of our policyhold- 
ers to “read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest” these ideas and the facts con- 
tained in the article on “I Can Invest 
My Money Myself,” we insurance men 
will be performing a real service. 


Trust Companies and Underwriters 


Not the least interesting section of the 
number is that discussing insurance 
trusts and relating topics. The article, 
for instance, by Harvey Weeks, both a 
life insurance man and a trust company 
executive, who has brought together 
valuable information relative to the an- 
alysis of estates, is well worth any un- 
derwriter’s study. There is no question 
that the life insurance companies and 
trust companies, working hand in hand, 
are accomplishing and will be able to 
accomplish stupendous results in the con- 
servation of estates. Some one remarked 
recently that a few years ago if a ma- 
gician on a darkened stage, turning with 
hushed voice and sweeping gesture, had 
been able to press a button and flood the 
hall with light the audience would have 
been aghast. But today we realize what 
electricity can do. In the same way, I 
think we sometimes take a rather casual 
attitude about the wonders of insurance 
trusts until we read articles like those 
included in The Gold Book. 


Somewhat the same remarks may be 
applied to articles like that of David 
McCahan of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. Twenty years ago a 
man would have had to possess pretty 
far and bright vision to conceive a group 
of this kind. Yet we accept it as a mat- 
ter of course today. The biographical 
sketches of some early C. L. U. degree 
holders is one of the most interesting 
stories. Underwriters will save them- 
selves lots of future trouble if they will 
carefully review what Preble Tucker has 
to say on “Tilegal and Legal Tax Avoid- 
ance.’ 


Building Up Cases 


Every time a successful underwriter 
can give his actual experience, telling 
“Just how I met him and how I built 
up the case,” we get valuable lessons in 
individual technique. Merely the names 
of those who give their experiences in 
this issue of the Gold Book tell us what 
splendid things we can expect from their 
contributions in the way of information 
of climbing the ladder with their pros- 
pects. 

To me, one of the most interesting sale 
stories is that told by the representative 
who, in the midst of present depression 
in farm districts, has been successful not 
only in selling insurance to farmers, but 
is selling insurance to all the members 
of the farmer’s family. 


The life underwriter who hasn’t taken 





the possibilities of selling insurance to 
women very seriously will receive a 
sharp check-up when he comes upon the 
article by Jerome Philp on “Women 
Have Half the Individual Wealth.” 

Any article written by Frank L. Jones 
is worthy of very serious consideration, 
and, I think, all life underwriters will 
agree with me that his article on “Habit” 
is superb in its reasoning. 


A short time ago a college professor 
stated that when students asked him 
what good the study of Browning’s 
poetry would do them, his reply was: 
“It will give you a state of mind which 
you will find the equivalent of the own- 
ership of a $10,000 car. Thus it will save 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 


you several thousand dollars.” A _ real 
appreciation of a wonderful achievement 
gives to each and all of us an exalted 
feeling, and, I think, all those who view 
life insurance and life underwriting as it 
is presented in this issue of The Gold 
Book will necessarily be in a highly ex- 
alted state of mind. Day by day we 
view our work too closely, seeing trivial 
imperfections in the business. What we 
fail to get too often, and what The Gold 
Book gives us, is the broad view of life 
insurance in all its splendor, dotted with 
possibilities, and extending farther than 
the eye can reach. 








Followed County Fairs 


Reed M. Winegardner, branch man- 
ager at Marion, Ohio, for the Lincoln 
National, is one of the many general 
agents that have been using the county 
fairs as publicity and sales vehicles for 
their agencies. He established booths 
and rest tents at three county fairs 
throughout his territory. These estab- 
lishments served as contact points for 
Lincoln National Life business and also 
served to bring many gratifying results, 
such as new leads, new men and new ac- 
quaintances. 


In addition to the display posters and 
literature of the company many other 
lead producing ideas were introduced. 
The most successful among these are the 
bean guessing contests, in which every 
contestant included with his guess his 
name, age and address. Also $12,000 of 
insurance was written on the grounds 
and a good producing agent was secured 
who produced $8,000 of business in his 
first month. 

This venture into the local county 
fairs was quite a success, not only on 
the results obtained but also because of 
the very favorable comment that was 
made by the agents of other companies 
in that territory. 





Evening Meetings 


(Continued from page 107) 


seem to take a very deep and enthusiastic 
interest in learning exactly what a policy 
contained and in checking the- various 
provisions such as disability benefits, 
double indemnity, reinstatement, ex- 
tended insurance, incontestability, insur- 
ing clauses and in fact the entire policy. 

Just why a group of average under- 
writers should take more interest in a 
Monday evening meeting immediately 
following a little dinner than they would 
in any other meeting is a point in psy- 
chology which I shall not attempt to 
explain, but I will state that this is a 
fact and that these meetings have been 
a great boon to our agency from a stand- 
point of education as well as from that 
other important standpoint of good feel- 





J. E. Bragg’s New Post 


One of the most interesting of the 
recent news developments in the 
world of life insurance. education 
was the decision of James Elton 
Bragg to return to that field as head 
of the Life Insurance Training 
Course of New York University. 
Thus he returns to his first love— 
instructing life underwriters at New 
York University—in which work he 
won distinction before he went with 
the Manhattan Life as vice-presi- 
dent, later becoming general agent 
of the Union Central in Philadel- 
phia. More recently he _ joined 
forces with A. Rushton Allen in the 
general agency of Bragg & Allen, 
representing that company in Phila- 
delphia. The Gold Book had gone 
to press on the advertising form 
containing the advertisement of 
Bragg & Allen when the announce- 
ment about his returning to New 
York University was made. 











— 


ing towards each other and a high morale 
throughout the organization. 


Vary Lecture ‘Plan 


Naturally, it is my intention to com 
tinue these meetings along the plan al 
ready found successful and in order to 
maintain the interest of our agency force 
we continuously bring up new points 
regard to rates, underwriting, practice, 
approach and actual sales.. I migiit 4 
that occasionally we vary the lecture plan 
with an actual sales demonstration made 
by one of our salesman to another. 
Again we turn the entire meeting into 
a round table discussion of plans am 
methods, inviting every man to state his 
ideas and offer his suggestions. This may 
be one of the secrets for the excellent at 
tendance. We find even among our newef 
men an entire willingness to tell the 
agency how they work and how they 
have overcome some obstacle. Tiiis cry 
stalizes in their own mind the: present 
tion they make when approaching 2 pros 
pect and in my opinion is an exce ent 
way to build up a young underwriter. 












